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Britannia  sails  into  Hong  Kong 
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Andrew  Higgins  on 

the  final  bon  voyage 


I ADEN  with  portraits  of 
I pre-divorce  royalty, 
I— Tripmentas  of  an  empire 
lost  and,  on  a notlceboard 
next  to  the  laundry,  a list  of 
job  opportunities  for  a 
sdon-to-be-redcmdant  crew, 
the  royal  yacht  Britannia 
sailed  into  Bone  Kong  yes- 
terday. for  the  last  hurrah 
ofPaxBritannica. 

It  berthed  airmgaiHft  the 
Prince  of  Wales  Barracks, 
overshadowed  by  the 
newest  monument  to  Hong 
Kong’s  incoming  power  — 
the.  eWmmering  new  sky- 
scraper of  cmc  Pacific, 
the  colony’s  pre-eminent 
^red-chip”  conglomerate 
and  symbol  of  a changing 
.economic  and  political 


- JpCpde  haiypn  a rq anting 

yellow  .banner  with  a.  huge 
»d  antton:  “Celebratetfae 
He  turn.” 

Although  4i2ft  long  and 
Judged  worth  an  offer  of 
£25  million,  from  Michael 
Jackson,  the  Britannia 
seemed  almost  puny,  its 
traditions  of  whispered 
commands  and  pUmsolled 
feet  to  avoid  disturbing 
royal  ears  a world  away 
from  the  din  and  dynamism 
of  Hong  Kong. 

. On  its  last  mission  before 
being  taken  out  of  service 
in  December,  the  vessel 
will  be  the  centrepiece  of 
Britain’s  final  imperial 
retreat,  conveying  Prince. 
Charles  soon  after  mid- 
night next  Monday  from 
the  harbour  seized  and 
named  after  his  great- 
great-great-grandmother, 
Victoria.  The  voyage  to 
Hong  Kong;  wifli  stopovers 
in  24  countries,  has  taken 
flve  months.  Prince  Charles 
will  arrive  by  air  to  confer 
the  colony's  last,  knight- 
hoods on  Sunday,  and  will 
then  hand  sovereignty  back 
to  China  oh  Monday. 

Britain’s  seaborne  exit 
from  Hong  Kong  doses  a 
cycle  of.  history  begun -in 
1841  when  the  Royal  Navy 
seized  the  island  at  the  urg- 
ing of  opium  pushers.  In 
preparation  for  what  Brit- 
ain-hopes  will-  be  a depar- 
ture more  dignified  than  its 
arrival,  a typed  sheet . of 
paper  on  the  bridge  gives  f 
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Changing  order . . .Britannia  enters  Hong  Kong  harbour  yesterday 


the  authorised  response  to 
well-wishers  aboard  other 
vessels:  ‘"Thank  yon  for 
your  loyal  greetings  ... 
Bon  voyage."  - . 

Also  on  board  early  on 
July- 1 will  be  Governor 
Chris.  Patten  and  a retinue 
of  friends  and  socialities  in- 
vited by  Prince  Charles  to 
share  a.  three-day-journey 
to  Manila  — ■ where  they 
will  find  raftage  from  thou- 
sands of  journalists  massed 
in-Hong  Kong,  and  board 
planes  ■ back  home. 


Escorting  the  Britannia 
will  be  three  Hong  Kong 
patrol  craft  to  be  sold  off  as 
part  of  the  empire’s  going- 1 
out-of-business  sale. 

In  a corridor  below  decks 
near  the  engine  room  grin 
Prince  Andrew  and  Fergie. 
Prince  Charles  puts  in  an 
appearance  as  a gawky 
young  maw  in  naval  uni- 
form. Diana  has  been  ban- 
ished from  public  view.  A 
royal  drawing  room  stuffed 
with  chintz  chairs  and 
regal  knick-knacks  appears 


modest  In  a city  of  fiannt-it- 
lf-you’ve  got  it  wealth 
where  chandeliers  drip 
from  every  hotel  lobby. 

The  ghost  of  Michael 
Portillo,  the  former  De- 
fence Secretary  buried  by  i 
last  month’s  Labour  land- 
slide, lingers  in  the  confu- 
sion left  behind  by  his  deci- 
sion to  build  a £60  million 
replacement  for  the 
Britannia. 

“This  was  announced  by 
a minister  who  no  longer 
has  a seat,”  Lieutenant 


PHOTOGRAPH:  DAVID  LCJNOSTREATH 

Mark  Pomeroy,  the  main 
machinery  officer,  ex- 
plained curtly  to  a Chinese 
visitor.  “There  has  been  a 
change  of  government  We 
don’t  know  where  we  stand 
now.”  Particularly  anxious 
are  a crew  of  217  men. 
Resettlement  Notices 
pinned  to  the  wall  invite 
applications  from  chefs  and 
musicians. 

Labour  pledged  In  Its 
turn  to  page  2,  column  3 

Extra  troops  to  go  in,  page  7 
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Blair’s  final 
offer  to 
Sinn  Fein 


Anglo-Irish  deal 
on  arms  disposal 


David  Shamrock 
Ireland  Correspondent 


THE  British  and 
Irish  Govern- 
ments last  night 
reached  agree- 
ment over  the  de- 
commissioning of 
illegally  held  paramilitary 
weaponry  as  Tony  Blair  pre- 
pared to  unveil  his  final  offer 
tomorrow  for  bringing  Sinn 
Fein  into  talks  on  Northern 
Ireland's  future. 

The  deal  was  struck  be- 
tween Mr  Blair  and  his  Irish 
counterpart  John  Bruton  dur- 
ing a 26-minute  meeting  at  the 
Earth  summit  in  New  'York. 

But  Mr  Bruton,  who  has  only  John  Bruton:  hoped  for 
three  days  left  as  taolseach,  rapid  movement  on  talks 
annoyed  the  prime  minister 

by  "revealing  their  agreement  last  year  by  the  former  sena- 
before  Mr  Blair  has  had  the  tor  it  was  suggested  paramili- 
opportunity  to  brief  Northern  tary  organisations  should 


sloning  had  to  be  removed  as 
a stumbling  block. 

Unionist  politicians  last 
night  remained  sceptical.  The 
decommissioning  issue  domi- 
nated a series  of  meetings  be- 
tween the  Northern  Ireland 
political  development  minis- 
ter Paul  Murphy  and  local 
parties  at  Stormont  yester- 
day. Afterwards  Ulster  Union- 
ist leader  David  Trimble  said 
he  did  not  think  the  two  gov- 
ernments had  reached  an 
agreed  position  which  would 
enable  them  to  put  a paper 
containing  recommendations 
when  the  talks  meet  in  ple- 
nary session  today. 

He  warned  that  if  any 
agreement  centred  on  Irish 
deputy  prime  minister  Dick 
Spring's  proposal  of  "kicking 
it  into  the  long  grass  and  for- 
getting about  it",  it  would  be 
unacceptable  to  Unionists. 

While  disclosing  no  details, 
Mr  Bruton  claimed  all  the 
clarification  questions  put  by 
Sinn  Fein  had  now  been 
answered.  He  told  RTE  that 
the  new  position  left  Sinn 
Fein  with  the  choice  of  taking 
the  political  road  and  reject- 
ing violence,  or  pursuing 


opportunity  to  brief  Northern  tary  organisations  should  their  current  “twin  track"  ap- 
Ireland's  political  parties  in  begin  decommissioning  dur-  proach  with  the  KA. 
advance  of  Wednesday’s  Com-  tag  all-party  talks.  Mr  Bruton  referred  to  the 

mons  statement  John  Major’s  government  offer  made  by  Britain  to  Sinn 

A spokesman  for  Mr  Blair,  originally  agreed  with  Union-  Fein  just  two  days  before  last 
reacting  to  comments  given  ists  and  wanted  weapons  to  be  week’s  IRA  murder  of  two 
by  Mr  Bruton  to  the  Irish  handed  over  before  substan-  RUC  officers,  opening  the  way 
state  broadcaster  RTE  ixnme-  tive  negotiations.  Stan  Feta  f—  **• — * 


A spokesman  for  Mr  Blair,  originally  agreed  with  Union- 
reacting  to  comments  given  ists  and  wanted  weapons  to  be 


diately  after  the  two  leaders' 
meeting,  stressed  that  details  would  be  surrendered  until  a 
of  the  agreement  had  yet  to  be  political  settlement  had  been 
accepted  by  other  parties  to  agreed.  Loyalists  said  they 
the  talks,  sucb  as  Sinn  Feta.  would  not  give  up  weapons 
Mr  Bruton  said  the  develop-  until  the  IRA  commenced, 
ment  should  permit  "a  rapid  The  issue  has  deadlocked 


u»c  iic(uuauuus.  .mm  re  111  for  them  to  quickly  join  all- 
and  the  IRA  said  no  arms  party  talks  In  the  event  of  a 
would  be  surrendered  until  a renewed  ERA  ceasefire. 


He  said  the  decommission- 
ing agreement  ought  to 
remove  the  final  roadblock 
for  Stan  Feta,  who  were  now 
left  with  no  excuse  but  to 


forward  movement*’  on  talks  the  Stormont  talks  since  they  move  towards  a ceasefire  and 


about  the  future  of  Northern 
Ireland  as  all  the  clarification 


began  a year  ago.  Last  week- 
end the  Sinn  Fein  president 


sought  by  Sinn  Feta  had  now  Gerry  Adams  said  decommis- 1 
been  provided.  f 

After  Government  sources 
initially  played  down  the 
claims,  a spokesman  for  Mr 
Blair  later  confirmed  he  had 
reached  agreement  with  Mr 
Bruton.  But  the  spokesman 
stressed:  "All  that  has  been 
agreed  is  the  basis  of  how  we 
might  be  able  to  move  for- 
ward [on  decommissioning], 
but  any  suggestion  that  this  is 
tied  up  with  the  various  par- 
ties involved  is  premature." 

The  shape  of  the  Anglo- 
Irish  agreement  on  arms  is 
likely  to  mimic  that  envis- 
aged by  President  Clinton’s 
special  Irish  envoy  George 
Mitchell,  who  is  now  chair- 
man of  the  Stormont  talks.  In 
a report  published  in  January 


enter  the  talks. 

comment,  page  8 


Prague  Writers’ 
Festival  1997 


Texts  for  Nothing  - Texty  pro  nic 

The  7th  Prague  Writers'  Festival  presents  a 
selection  of  fine  authors  from  the  Czech  Republic 
and  around  the  world.  Meet  them  at  the  Franz 
Kafka  Centre,  Old  Town  Square,  at  7pm  from 
24  to  28  June. 


Wail  firms  face  huge  fines  over  inquiries  ‘collapse’ 


Kota  Harper' 
Transport  EdHor 


DRACONIANffhes  could 
be  Imposed  on  the  25 
train  operating  compa- 
nies by  the  rail  watchdog.  Bar 

failing  to  provide  -.the’  public 
with  an  adequate  national 
-rag  inquiry  service,  which  is 
- on  the  point,  of  collapse  in 
‘ seme  parts  of  Britain:  *“  . 

: John  Swift,  the  rail  regula- 
tor, Is  to  issue  ail  ultimatum 
to  the  Industry,  warning  itto 
improve  its  telephone  inquiry 
service  within  a fortnight^ 
fees  Ones  of  several  mimon 

■pounds.  • ,,  ■ 

■ That  would  dramatically, 
hit  tiie  share  values  of  quoted 


■ companies  such  as- Stage- 
coach, Sea  Containers  and 
National  Express. 

. The  move  follows  efforts  by 
3fr  Swift,  enebmaged  by  foe 
Deputy  Prime  Minister,  John 
Prescott,  to  come  down  hard 
'on  Rafitxack,  operator  of  the 
jjrn-y  signals  and  stations, 
=hvbr  its  tallure  to  meet  invest- . 

tnent  targets. 

. waft  customers  have  com- 
- plained  repeatedly  about  the 
deteriorating  service  on  the. 
fnfnrmflti^n  telephone  < line, 
dJaUedHon  0345-444950.  Many 
callers-  cannot  get  through, 
while  staff  face  constant 
abuse  because  the  lines  are 
poorly  resourced. . 

hfr  Pr^kxkt  accepts  the  pri- 
vatised system  is  in  place 


and  cannot  be  materially 
changed.  But  with  almost  £2 
billion-  of  taxpayers’  money  - 

going  into  It  every  year,  he  Is 
determined  to  make  sure  it  is 
more  effectively  regulated. 

Under  the  regulator’s 

guidelines,  the  telephone  in- 
quiry service  is  supposed  to 
answer  90  pear  cent  of  all  calls,' 
arid  96  per  cent  of  these  have 
to  be  answered  in  30  seconds. 
But  the  companies-are  feUtag. 
woefUEy  short  of  these  targets 
and  the  ' situation  la 
worsening. 

The  penalties  will  be  im- 
posed on  the  Association  of 
Train  Operating  fiompanies, 
representing  the  25  compa- 
nies, which  include'  Stage- 
coach, Virgin  and  Cormax. 


Not  all  have  tailed  to  provide 
a proper  service,  but  when- 
ever one  tails  out  of  line,  the 
rest  have  to  pay  the  penalty. 

The  only  example  of  a com- 
pany being  penalised  oc- 
curred when  South  West 

Trains,  owned  by  Stagecoach, 
was  fined  £900,000  for  cancel- 
ling train  services  earlier  this 
year.  It  could  have  paid  off 
the  debt  by  dipptag  Into  last 
year’s  government,  grant  of 

BftP  mminn 

Joanna  Woodall,  of  the 
Courtauld  Institute  of  Art, 
who  has  had  constant  trouble 
with  the  inquiry  service,  said: 
“The  timetable  operative 
with  whom  I spoke  was  abso- 
lutely aware  that  there  are 
serious  difficulties.  He  In- 


formed me  that  one  customer 
from  New  Zealand  had  spent 
10  days  trying  to  get 
through." 

She  said  the  situation  was 
unacceptable  to  rail  travel- 
lers, who-  had  no  recourse  to 
any  other  number.  It  alien- 
ated potential  customers  and 
was  "enormously  wasteful  of 
valuable  time".  It  confirmed 
the  “widespread  suspicion" 
that  the  privatisation  of  the 
rail  network  had  led  to  a cost- 
cutting of  the  service. 

Later  this  week.  Mr  Swift  is 
due  to  meet  Rail  track  man- 
agement, led  tar  chairman.  Sir 
Robert  Horton,  to  call  for 
more  accountability  from  the 
privatised  rail  and  signalling 
authority. 


Tuesday  24  Juno 

E-L_  Doctorow 
Martin  Vbpenka 
Nuala  Nl  Dtiomhnaill 
Viola  Rscherovd 

Wednesday  25  June 

Andr6  du  Bouchet 
Roland  Jooris 
Vladimir  Kriv&nek 
Giuseppe  Come 

Thursday  26  June 

Aharon  Appeffeid 
Zinovy  Z3n8t 
Jana  Stnoblovd 
Raoul  Schrott 

Friday  27  Juno 

Janice  Galloway 
Igor  Pomerantsev 
EJenaStefoi 
Dimitris  Nollas 

Saturday  28  June 

Julian  Barnes 
Hanna  Krall 
Michael  March 
Antonio  Franco  Alexandra 


USA 

Czech  Republic 
Ireland 

Czech  Republic 

France 
Belgium 
Czech  Republic 
Italy 

Israel 

Russia 

Czech  Republic 
Austria 


Greet  Britain 
Russia 
Romania 
Greece 

Great  Britain 
Poland 
USA 
Portugal 
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Comment  and  Letters  8 
Obituaries  lO 


Quick  Crossword  is 
Radio.  TV  and  Weather 1 9 


770261  "307323 


The  Prague  Writers'  Festival  is  dedicated  to 
Samuel  Beckett. 

Fbr  further  details,  please  contact  the  Festival 
Director,  Michael  March,  Revolufini  28, 110  00 
Prague  1.  Mobile:  + 420  602  371  478 
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Dropping  names 
and  donkeys 


Simon  Hoggart 


SINCE  we  get  a new  in- 
take ofMPs  only  every 
few  years,  the  new 
names  resemble  a geological 
core  sample,  identifying  a 

new  generation.  Many  new 
Labour  MPs  sound  as  if  they 
should  be  pop  singers.  They 
Include  Kali,  Dari,  Kerry. 
Fabian  and  Candy. 

The  new  Tories  tend  to  be 
more  reminiscent  of  the  scape- 
grace heroes  in  a Jilly  Cooper 
novel.  We  have  no  Lysander, 
but  we  do  boast  a Dominic,  a 
Damien  and  a Crispin. 

It  was  Crispin  Blunt  (C.  Rei- 
gate)  who  rose  yesterday  to 
ask  the  Heritage  Secretary. 
Chris  Smith,  about  the  mini- 
mum wage  and  and  its  effect 
on  tourism. 

It  was  a Crispin  sort  of  ques- 
tion. but  it  got  a Blunt  reply. 
Mr  Smith  replied  that  the  new 
MP  himcairhari  said:  “You 
could  put  up  a donkey  as  the 
Conservative  candidate  for 
Reigate  and  still  win." 

Lucky  for  them,  one 
reflected.  In  most  Tory  seats 
you  could  put  up  a donkey  as 
Labour  candidate,  and  they 
could  still  win. 

Mr  Ronnie  Feara  (LD, 
Southport)  was  worried  about 
the  effect  on  the  hotel  trade.  A 
seaside  MP,  his  dress  always  a 
little  more  flamboyant  than 
might  be  thought  strictly  nec- 
essary. Mr  Feamhas  a whiff 
of  the  pier's  end  about  him.  I 
feel  he  ought  to  have  a 
catchphrase  which  he  could 
incorporate  in  all  his  inter- 
ventions: “Ooh,  shut  that  loop- 
hole!" perhaps. 

Mr  Smith  mused  upon  the 
fact  that  we  spend  some  £4.5 
million  more  on  foreign  travel 
than  foreigners  spend  here. 
“Though  we  can't  do  much 
about  the  weather . . he 
added. 

“What  modesty!''  shouted  a 
few  Tories.  They  are  develop- 
ing a line  in  heavy  sarcasm. 

Mr  Francis  Maude,  the  new 
shadow  heritage  minister, 
inquired  again  about  the 
minimum  wage.  Given  that 


The  National  Heritage  la  a 
euphemism  far  “what  people 
do  to  have  fun  in  their  spare 
time”,  he  seems  a strange, 
rather  Haguish  choice.  You 
can’t  imagine  Mr  Maude  on 
the  terraces  at  a football 
match,  or  buying  a lottery 
ticket,  or  even  knowing  how 
to  switch  on  a TV. 

One  senses  that  he  spends 
his  free  time  studying  pre- 
Gutenberg  incunabulae,  or 
memorising  every  constitu- 
ency and  its  majority,  like  his 
leader  used  to  do. 

Either  way  he  is  the  precise 
opposite  of  Tony  Banks,  who 
yesterday  was  asked  by  Phil 
Woalas,  the  Labour  MP  for 
Saddleworth.  if  he  would  visit 
the  village,  and  in  particular, 
“our  beautiful  culture  in 
Saddleworth". 

Mr  Banks  became  quite  elo- 
quent about  Saddleworth, 
though  not  in  the  way  Mr 
Woolas  might  have  hoped. 
“The  Mends  of  Saddleworth 
Museum  are  legion  In  this 
House,"  the  minister  said. 

“At  the  recent  byelection  it 
was  one  of  the  most  fascinat- 
ing — indeed,  the  only  inter- 
esting thing  to  visit"  Mr 
Banks  went  on  to  suggest  that 
instead  tourists  should  visit 
the  Outfall  Sewer  Walk  in  his 
own  constituency. 

Apart  from  wondering  why 
anyone  should  prefer  to  walk 
pak  a river  of  shit  In  London 
when  they  could  be  striding 
across  the  Pennine  moors, 
this  is  terribly  unfair  on 
Saddleworth.  1 recall  a blissful 
summer  evening  spent  at  the 
Saddleworth  Brass  Band  com- 
petition some  years  ago.  The 
only  drawback  was  that  the 
bar  was  blocked  solid  by  mem- 
bers of  Wingate's  Temperance 
Band. 

Mr  Andrew  Rowe  (C,  Faver- 
sham)  was  in  a gloomy  mood. 
He  spoke  about  film  makers, 
“who  try  to  cram  in  as  much 
gratuitous  violence,  sex, 
and  other  unattractive  fea- 
tures of  modem  life,  as 
possible.” 

I didn't  think  there  was  any- 
thing especially  modem  about 
violence — ask  Xerxes  or  Ban- 
nibaL  And  sex,  while  Mr  Rowe 
may  And  it  unattractive,  has 
played  its  full  part  in  keeping 
our  species  going  for  many 
miUeriia  from  even  before 
William  Hague  was  bora. 

Mr  Banks  was  asked  about 
the  spending  of  lottery  money. 
“As  for  the  rnfflenniun  dome," 
he  said,  “that  now  is  a matter 
for  the  Dome  Secretary." 


Review 


Paying  homage 
in  heady  rhythm 


Tim  Ashley 


Oidon  Kretner/lffettxtown 

Queen  Elizabeth  Hall.  London 

£ { I MPREGNATED  with 

I sweat  and  smoke. 

I smelling  of  lilies  and 
of  urine,  splashed  by  the  vari- 
ety of  what  we  do,  legally  or 
megally"  was  how  a florid  pro- 
gramme note  — by  John  Ad- 
ams, no  less — described  the 
music  of  As  tor  Piazzolla,  the 
Argentinian  tango  bandsman 
par  excellence,  who  work  has. 
oflate,  acquired  cult  status. 

It  is  not  hard  to  see  why.  this 
is  heady,  addictive  stuff,  evok- 
ing the  noctambulist  world  of 
the  big  city  at  four  in  the 
morning,  a world  of  sleazy, 
smoke-filled  dives  and  casual 
pickups. 

It  is  the  music  of  desire 
without  consummation.  For- 
mality is  combined  with 
licence.  The  classical  tango 
(forget  Valentino  strutting  in 
chaps,  or  the  over-the-top  pos- 
ing of  Come  Dancing)  employs 
a choreographic  language  of 
sexual  domination  and  sub- 
missive yielding,  though  the 
dancers'  bodies  never  press 
against  each  other. 

Piazzolla  similarly  keeps 
his  meandering  harmonies  in 
permanent  suspense  over  the 
languid  rhythmic  pulsation, 
and  teases  with  the  promise  of 
a resolution  that  never  comes. 
As  with  Jazz,  the  instrumental 
combo  plays  a series  of  impro- 
visations on  a basic  theme. 

The  finished  product  is 
emotive,  sexy  and  virtuoso, 

and  it  is  hardly  surprising 
that  Piazzolla  has  become  the 
focus  of  the  “crossover”  craze. 

Last  year  Daniel  Barenboim 
scandalised  Berlin's  musical 
conservatives  by  forming  a 


tango  band.  Gidon  Kremer, 
meanwhile,  has  now  brought 
his  own  combo  to  London  to 
open  this  year's  Meltdown  fes- 
tival with  a concert  signifi- 
cantly called  Hommage  3 Piaz- 
zolla. Kremer  essentially 
presents  a meditation  on  the 
tango  rather  than  the  dance 
itself. 

Piazzolla's  core  combo — vi- 
olin. piano,  bass  and  the  accor- 
dlon-like  bandoneon — Is 
maintained,  but  the  original 
gritty  sound  has  acquired  a 
touch  of  American  cool  and  a 
whiff  of  classicism.  The  piano 
splashes  impressionistically. 
The  bass  is  bluesy.  The  ban- 
doneon's  dark  tones  are  used 
sparingly — lots  of  filthily  dif- 
flcult  treble  stopped-glissandi 
and  harmonic  slithers  — 
though  his  virtuosity'  is  ex- 
press ive,  never  vacuously 
showy. 

Interwoven  with  Piazzolla's 
own  music  are  new  pieces  and 
tributes — the  rifly  My  Happi- 
ness by  Leonid  Desyatnikov,  a 
tentative  send-up called  In- 
stead Of  A Tango,  by  Giya 
Kancbeli.  At  the  end  tango  col- 
lides with  Haydn  as  the  per- 
formers leave  the  platform 
one  by  one  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Farewell  Symphony,  leav- 
ing the  bass  on  his  own.  end- 
lessly repeating  the  basic 
rhythm. 

The  standing  ovation  at  the 
end  was  richly  deserved, 
though  1 kept  wondering 
whether  the  performance 
really  belonged  in  the  concert 
hall.  Most  of  the  time  I wrig- 
gled in  my  seat,  wanting  to  get 
up  and  dance. 

Wonderful  though  it  was. 
the  simple  fact  remains  that 
Piazzolla's  music  works  best 
in  the  context  in  which  he 
himself  always  played  ft— in 
the  nightclub. 


Couple  drown  in  river  after  ‘moonlight 
flit  to  avoid  £100  Highland  hotel  bill* 


Extend  Clouston 


A YOUNG  English  couple 
drowned  in  a Highland 
river  yesterday  minutes  after 
apparently  doing  a moonlight 
£LU  to  escape  a £100  bilL 
Their  car  skidded  into  a 15ft 
deep  pool  as  they  drove  away 
from  the  hotel  in  Kinlochewe, 
Boss  and  Cromarty,  at  4am. 
Skidmarks  suggest  that  the 


driver  was  travelling  fast  and 
misjudged  the  bend  above  the 
River  Grudie,  three  miles 
away. 

Matthew  Wylie,  the  man- 
ager of  the  Loch  Maree  hotel 
where  the  couple  — believed 
to  be  Grom  the  London  area  — 
had  spent  Sunday  night  con- 
firmed that  they  had  not  paid 
for  their  overnight  accommo- 
dation and  had  charged  din- 
ner and  drinks  to  their  room. 
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PM  puts  global  warming  at  top  of  agenda  in 


Paul  Brown  in  New  York 


Tony  blair  put 

preventing  global 
wanning  and  sav- 
ing the  world's 
forests  and  fresh 
water  supplies  at  the  top  or 
his  government's  agenda  yes- 
terday when  he  addressed  the 
United  Nations  general 
assembly  in  New  York. 

The  Prime  Minister  also 
took  the  opportunity  to  attack 
the  United  States  administra- 
tion for  foiling  to  set  targets  for 
reducing  carbon  diaside  emis- 
sions. Talks  on  dimate  change, 
doe  in  Japan  in  December, 
would  fall  unless  the  US  — 
which  generates  20  per  cent  of 
greenhouse  gases  — took  its 

responsibilities  pftrirvisly 

In  a loudly  applauded 
speech  which  was  designed 


the  push  Britain  forward  as  a 

world  leader  in  environmen- 
tal matters,  Mr.  Blair  con- 
fronted the  most  controver-' 
sial  issues  at  the  UN's  Earth 
Summit  follow-up  conference: 
poverty,  climate  change,  lack 
of  fresh  water,  and  the  Inabil- 
ity of  leaders  to  agree  on  how 
to  save  the  remaining  forests. 

“This  Is  my  fifth  Interna- 
tional meeting  in  eight  weeks 
in  office,"  he  said.  “My  three 
young  children  in  London 
complain  I am  never  at  home. 
But  if  there  is  one  summit 
they  would  want  me  at,  it  is 
this  one." 

With  the  US  vice-president 
A1  Gore,  in  the  audience,  Mr 
Blair  attacked  the  failure  of 
President  Bill  Clinton's  ad- 
ministration to  tackle  the 
issue  of  reducing  carbon  diox- 
ide emissions.  This  may  not 
have  dismayed  Mr  Gore, 


since  he  was  elected  on  a 
green  ticket  and  it  is  the 
ngbtwing  Congress  which  is 
preventing  action.  In  a speech 
on  Thursday,  Mr  GUnfna  will 
have  to  address  America’s 
lack  of  commitment  on  Teduc- 
ing  emissions. 

Mr  Blair  first  tackled  pov- 
erty. He  said:  “Reducing  pov- 
erty is  in  our  interests.  The 
poverty  of  landless  and  desper- 
ate people  causes  most  of  the 
destruction  of  the  rainforests. 
And  it  is  the  reduction  of  the 
rainforest,  the  lungs  of  the 
world,  that  threatens  the  sta- 
bility of  our  Climate." 

He  declared  his  support  for 
the  UN  target  of  reducing  by 
half  the  number  of  poor 
people  in  the  world  by  2015  — 
a figure  which  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  proposed  final  dec- 
laration for  the  conference. 

“tt  takes  less  fhanan  hour 


to  fell  a tree.  It  can  take*  life- 
time to  replace  it  If  fee  are 
serious  about  sustainable  de- 
velopment we  must  be  serious 
about  sustainable  forestry 
management1' . 

A key  issue  facing  the  con- 
ference — which  is  to  discuss 
progress  on  the  environment 
since  the  Rio  Earth  Summit  in 
1992  — is  lack  of  clean  , water 
supplies.  Britain  has  offered 
to  act  as  an  international  me- 
diator in  disputes  over  water 
supplies,  particularly  -where 
large  rivers  pass  through 
more  than  one  country. 

The  Foreign  Secretary, 
Robin  Cook,  who  was  also  in 
New  York,  said  the  UN  was 
setting  up  mechanisms  to  rate 
on  water  disputes.  Britain, 
which  does  not  have  to.  share 
water  with  anyone,  was  ideally 
placed  to  act  Ss  a mediator. 

Mr  BLalr  told  the  UN: 


."There  is  a .liquid,  more  pre- 
do  us  than  oik  -water.  Yet 
while  some  countries  expect 
running  water  on  tap,  too 
many  people  -in  the  world  get 
through  the.  day  on  what  they 
can  carry-  back  from  the 
morning  trip  to  thewelL"  ' 

But  the  most  controversial 
part  of  his  speech1  was  on  cli- 
mate change.  Mr  Blair  said 
Britain’s^  target  pf  a 20  per 
cent  reduction  in  carbon  diox- 
ide by  2010  would  require  sig- 
nificant measureffto  achieve. 
It  had  met  Its  target  aimed  ait 
stabilising  emissions  at  1990 
levels  by  the  year  2000,  but 
others  had  not  In  a dear  ref- 
erence to  the  US.  Mr  Blair 
said:  “Unless  the  great- indus- 
trialised nations  play  their 
part  our  targets  will  not  be 
taken  seriously. ' 

“The  biggest  responsibility 
tells  on  those . countries  with 


the  blgge^  emissions.  We  in 
Europe  haw  put  our  cards  on 
the  table, “It  is  time  for -the 
special  pleading  to  stop  and 
Cor  tahers-to  follow  suit 
- *^We  are  alt  in  this  together. 
No  ’'Country  can  opt  out  of 
global  wanning  or  fence  in  Ifs 
own  private  dimate."  " - 

Mr  Cook  said  later  “The 
UK  is  making  it  dear  it  wants 
to  take  the  k&d  in  the  interna- 
tional environment  arena.” . 

John  Prescott,  the  Deputy 
Prime  Minister,  who  was  also 
at  the  conference,  said:  “No 
one  is  pretending  that  the  car- 
ban  dioxide  and  other  targets 
are  easy.  But  there  must  .be 
tough  binding  targets  in 
Japan  and  no  industrialised 
country  must  be  allowed  to 
duck  Its  responsibilities." 


Britain  dram  bad*  Bale,  pego 
«S  Leader  comment,  mq*  a . 


The  Devil's  Own.  seen  by  Harry,  12,  despite  its  15  certificate 

Diana  issues  a 
public  apology 
for  taking  sons 
to  see  IRA  film 


Kama!  Ahmed 
and  Dan  Gbdater 


DIANA,  Princess  of 
Wales,  took  the  un- 
precedented step  of 
making  a public  apology 
yesterday  after  taking  her 
sons  to  a controversial  film 
about  the  IRA  even  though 
one  of  them  was  under  age. 

She  took  princes  William 
and  Harry  to  see  The  Dev- 
il’s Own  at  her  local  cinema 
In  Kensington,  west  Lon- 
don, on  Sunday. 

The  film,  which  has  been 
criticised  for  glamorising 
IRA  violence,  has  a 15  cer- 
tificate and  Diana  had  to 
persuade  cinema  staff  to 
allow  Harry,  aged  12,  into 
the  screening.  William  was 
15  on  Saturday. 

Her  actions  were  branded 
“Irresponsible"  last  night 
and  the  Kensington  Odeon 
has  been  given  a formal 
warning  by  the  local  au- 
thority for  letting  in  an 
underage  person-  The  cin- 
ema has  launched  an  inter- 
nal inquiry. 

“The  staff  are  more  to  he 
pitied  than  blamed,"  said 
Mary  Weale,  chairwoman 
of  the  Kensington  and  Chel- 
sea licensing  committee. 
“They  were  faced  with  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  not  ex- 
actly an  ordinary  member 
of  the  public. 

“But  we  have  to  send  out 
a strong  message  that  the 
rules  are  to  be  respected. 


whatever  the  person's  ; 
status-" 

The  Devil's  Own  has  gen- 
erated a storm  of  protest 
for  its  alleged  pro-IRA 
slant.  Even  its  star.  Brad 
Pitt,  described  the  film  as 
“the  most  irresponsible  hit 
of  film  making  that  I've 
ever  seen". 

The  plot  centres  on  a 
Republican  sympathiser 
who  flees  to  America  after 
his  father  is  shot.  Its  sym- 
pathetic portrayal  of  an 
IRA  supporter  was  de- 
scribed as  “sickening”  by 
Andrew  Hunter  MP,  former 
head  of  the  Tory  Northern 
Ireland  Committee. 

The  princess  said  she  was 
unaware  of  the  film’s  con- 
tent when  she  arrived  with 
her  sons  and  two  protection 
officers  at  the  cinema. 

A spokeswoman  said: 
“She  apologises  for  any  dis- 
tress which  may  have  been 
caused  by  her  taking  her 
sons  to  see  this  film." 

Cinema  staff  said  Diana 
seemed  surprised  when  an 
usher  said  Harry  would  not 
be  allowed  in.  “But  then 
she  pleaded  with  him,  say- 
ing she  couldn't  possibly 
leave  Prince  Harry  behind. 
So  we  relented.” 

Under  licensing  laws  res- 
ponsibility for  who  watches 
films  lies  with  the  cinema 
which  can  have  its  licence 
to  show  films  withdrawn. 
Parents  cannot  he  held  lia- 
ble for  trying  to  take  their 
children  to  restricted  films. 


The  Princess  of  Wales  arriving  in  New  York  yesterday,  before  a private  viewing  of  her  dresses  photograph:  john  stillwell 


“She  should  take  greater 
care  about  what  her  chil- 
dren see,"  said  William 
Ross,  the  Ulster  Unionist 
MP  for  East  Londonderry. 
“There  have  been  a number 
of  films  In  recent  years 
about  the  IRA  which  give  a 
twisted  view  about  what  i a 
happening." 

Ron  Hanlon,  marketing 
director  with  Odeon  cine- 
mas, said  that  it  was  “abun- 
dantly clear”  to  staff  that 
the  licensing  policy  had  to 
be  adhered  to,  whoever  the 
person  was. 

Diana  flew  to  New  York 
yesterday  for  a private  view 
of  her  dresses  which  are 
being  auctioned  for  charity. 


Kray  gets  12  years’ jail 


Stuart  Millar 


CHARLIE  Kray,  alder 
brother  of  former  gang- 
land twins  Ronnie  and 
Reggie,  was  yesterday  jailed 
for  12  years  at  Woolwich 
crown  court  for  mastermind- 
ing a £39  million  cocaine  deal 
Before  be  was  led  away  to 
begin  the  sentence,  the  70- 
year-old  told  Judge  Michael 
Carroll:  “All  my  life  I have 
advised  people,  particularly 
young  people,  never  to  be 
involved  In  drugs." 

The  former  professional 
boxer,  convicted  on  Friday 
after  a lengthy  undercover 
police  operation,  claimed  all 
the  stories  he  told  police  offi- 


cers posing  as  drugs  buyers 
were  untrue. 

But  yesterday  the  judge  told 
him  he  had  been  convicted  on 
overwhelming  evidence. 
“You  showed  yourself  to  be 
ready,  willing  and  able  to 
lend  yourself  to  any  criminal 
enterprise  whicb  became 
known  to  you.  There  was 
never  a real  question  of  en- 
trapment of  you  by  those  offi- 
cers but  when  caught  you 
cried  foul.  I am  pleased  to  say 
this  jury  saw  through  that 
hollow  cry." 

He  added:  “Throughout  this 
case  you  have  professed  your 
abhorrence  against  drugs  but 
the  jury's  verdict  has  shown 
your  oft-repeated  protesta- 
tions  to  be  hypocrisy." 


Kray  was  convicted  of  hav- 
ing offered  to  supply  five  kilo- 
grammes of  high-purity  co- 
caine every  fortnight  for  two 
years  and  of  supplying  two 
kilogrammes  of  cocaine. 

Ronald  Field,  an  electri- 
cian, aged  50,  from  Raynes 
Park,  south-west  London,  ad- 
mitted the  two  offences  and 
received  nine  years.  Robert 
Gould,  a builder,  40,  from 
Wimbledon,  sooth-west  Lon- 
don. admitted  supplying  two 
kflngrammes  of  cocaine  and 
was  sentenced  to  five  years. 

The  sentence  ensures  a 
member  of  the  Kray  family 
will  remain  behind  bars  into 
the  next  millennium.  His 
younger  brother,  Reggie,  Is 
due  to  be  released  next  year. 


Britannia  sails  into  Hong  Kong  for  the  last  hurrah 


continued  from  page  l 
election  platform  not  to  use 
public  money  to  fund  a 
replacement  for  the  royal 
yacht 

The  defence  minister 
Lord  Gilbert  told  the  House 
of  Lords  earlier  this  month 
that  the  new  government 
•was  studying  “four  or  five 


very  interesting  proposals” 
for  a privately  funded 
substitute. 

Proposals  for  the  Britan- 
nia’s own  future  are  also 
Legion.  They  range  from 
turning  U Into  a floating 
classroom  or  museum,  to 
renting  it  out  as  a wedding 
venue  at  the  Brighton 


Marina.  Michael  Jacksoa*s 
offer  to  buy  it  has  been 
rejected.  An  offer  from 
Hong  Kong  cannot  be  ruled 
out.  The  father  of  Tong 
Chee-hwa,  the  shipping 
tycoon  chosen  by  China  to 
replace  Mr  Patten,  bought 
the  Queen  Elizabeth.  It 
sank. 
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A SENIOR  drieclivt* 
has  been  appointed  to 
investigate  claims 
that  Jonathan  Aitken 
committed  perjury  and  con- 
spired to  pervert  the  course  of 
justice.  Scotland  Yard  said 
last  night 

The  detective  chief  inspec- 
tor is  to  examine  documents 
which  suggest  the  former  cab- 
inet minister  lied  to  the  High 
Court  and  provided  false  wit- 
ness statements  from  his  17- 
year-old  daughter,  wife  and 
an  .Arab  friend.  It  is  under- 
stood the  officer  is  from 
specialist  operations,  a 
branch  of  the  Met  which  deals 
with  sensitive  cases  including 
serious  and  organised  crime. 

Ait  ken  dramatically  with- 
drew his  libel  case  against  the 
Guardian  and  Granada  TV  on 
Friday  after  new  evidence 
proved  he  had  lied  about  his 
trip  to  the  Paris  Ritz.  His 
mother  Lady  Aitken  claimed 
over  the  weekend  he  had  fled 
to  America. 

A Metropolitan  Police 
Spokesman  said  Inst  night; 
“We  can  confirm  that  we  are 
investigating  allegations  nf 1 
perjury1  and  conspiracy  to . 
pervert  the  course  of  justice.”  ; 

Two  officers  will  visit  the  I 
Guardian’s  London  solicitors 
Olswang  later  today  to  exam- : 
ine  documents  concerning  , 
Ailken’s  trip  to  the  Ritz  in 
September  1993  while  minis- 
ter for  defence  procurement 
At  his  trial  Aitken  insisted 
his  wiTe  paid  his  hill  at  the 
Paris  Ritz,  and  dented  that  the 
account  had  been  settled  by  an 
Arab  business  associate  In 
breach  of  ministerial  guide- 
lines. His  teenage  daughter 
Victoria,  friend  Said  Ayas, 

; and  wife  Lolicia  all  provided 
signed  witness  statements  cor- 
roborating his  story. 

Documents  obtained  by  the 
Guardian  revealed  categori- 
cally that  Aitken  had  lied 
about  his  Ritz  stay.  They  in- 
cluded British  Airways  flight 
coupons  and  hire  car  records 
which  showed  Mrs  Aitken 
flew  directly  from  London  to 
Geneva  during  the  weekend, 
and  had  never  visited  Paris. 

Alan  Rusbridger,  editor  of 
the  Guardian,  wrote  on  Fri- 
day to  Paul  Condon,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Metropolitan 
Police,  and  Dame-  Barbara 
Mills,  the  Director  of  Public 
Prosecutions,  asking  them  to 
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Hie  Train  now  standing . . . David  Mach’s  1,500-tonne  work  unveiled  at  Darlington  yesterday  is  the  biggest  piece  of  sculp  tore  in  Britain  pmotograpk  richapd  mvner 

‘Gorgeous,  sexy’  train  to  nowhere 


Martin  Wainwright  on  a 1 81 ,754-brick 
version  of  a famous  locomotive  hailed 
for  showing  sense  of  fun  and  flair 


• / / ■ T WAS  certainly 

■ I different, ’’  said 

■ foreman  Norman 

I Lord  yesterday, 

■ as  a ceremonial 
tarpaulin  was  hoisted  from 
his  latest  job  by  two  cranes,  a 
gaggle  of  artists  and  a mem- 

. barof  the  House  of  Lords. 

. "Aye,  It’s  not  often  you 
have  to  measure-in  every 
Iftlck,  down  to  a millimetre," 
.■.  said  assistant  brickie  Patti 

* Bowman,  "especially  when 
you’ve  got  181,754  of  the 

; things  and  they're  shaped 
like,  well,  this.'1 

This,  racing  from  a grass- 
topped  tunnel  at  Darlington 
in  a brick-built  cloud  of 
steam,'  was  Train,  the  biggest 
piece  of  sculpture  in  Britain 
and  the  <Ad  railway  town's 
tribute  to  the  millennium.  * 
Weighing  L500  tonnes  and 
built  since  January  at  the 
rate  of  one  brick  every  four- 
and -9-half  minutes,  the  sculp- 
ture- is  the  latest  inventive 
landmark  by  the  Scottish  art- 
ist David  Mach. 

■It’s  Just  a gorgeous,  sexy 
thing  and  people  are  going  to 
love  it,"  said  Mr  Mach,  aged 
41,  whose  previous  work  in- 
cludes a Greek  temple  made 
of  car  tyres  and  two  fibreglass 
wrestlers  holding  up  a 20ft 
freight  container.  “In  years  to 
come,  let’s  hope -people,  will 
come  and  see  Train  in  the 
same  way  they  go  to  Trafalgar 
. Square  .01?  the  Pyramids”  . . . 

A straggly  hawthorn  hedge 
and  a site  between  "a  super- 
market warehouse  end  the 
Darlington  bypass  -make  die 
visit,  initially,  less  dramatic 
than  London,  or  Egypt.  But 
Train  was  positioned  authen- 
tically on  the  dlsused'line  of 
the  world's  first  railway, 
George  Stephenson's  Stock- 
ton  and  Darlington,  and  the 
40-metre  -long  sculpture  is 
modelled 1 on  the;  celebrated 
engine  Mallard.  ... 

“It  comes  complete  with  20 


hat-bricks’,  too.  to  encourage 
roosting.”  said  Mr  Lord. 

Largely  paid  tor  by  Arts 
Lottery  funding,  the  sculp- 
ture required  computer 
graphics  to  cope  with  the 
curving  steam  billows,  as  well 
as  94  plans  (one  fin*  each 
course  of  bricks)  and  176  ver- 
tically aligned  cross-sectional 
drawings. 

The  bricks  are  Accrington 
Nori,  the  strongest  available, 
which  got  their  odd  name 
from  a back-to-front  mould 
which  was  meant  to  stomp  an 
the  word  “iron”. 

“It’s  one  of  those  worts 
which  raise  the  spirit  and  lift : 
expectations, " said  Lord  Pa- 
lumbo, the  former  Arts  Coun- 
cil chairman  who  helped  com- 
mission the  £760,000  project 
and  opened  it  yesterday  with 
a green  guard's  flag  and  three 
whistle  blasts.  "If  there  still  is 
anyone  who  cavils  at  public 
art,  or  criticises  it,  they 
should  come  here.” 

Inevitably,  some  were  al- 
ready there,  including  a dis- 
gruntled group  of  locals  with- 
out official  invitations  behind 
a wire  screen.' 

Tim  Fawcett,  aged  41,  a dec- 
orator on  invalidity  benefit, 
said:  Tm  not  the  only  one 
round  here  who  could  think 
of  better  things  to  spend  the 
money  on.” 

- But  Andrew  Dixon,  head  (A 
Northern  Arts  which  commis- 
sioned Train  as  part  of  toe 
Arts  Council's  millennial 
Arts 2000 "programme,  said  Mr 
Mato's  sense  of  fun  and  flair 
had  won  widespread  support. 

He  said;  “The  North  is  be- 
coming a major  centre  for 
sculpture  of  world  standing, 
with  works  by  Claus  Olden- 
burg and  Anthony  Gormley 
already  commissioned.” 

Mr  Lord’s  twam  has  grown 
to  like  the  piece,  too.  "And 
don't- forget”  said  Paul  Bow- 
man, “it’s  given  this  area  34 
hew  jobs  just  bunding  it” 


In  the  mode 

□ A 60ft  submarine  made  of 
car  tyres  exhibited  outside 
London's  Royal  Festival 
Hall  (1982),  damaged  by  an 
enraged  art  lover  who  died 
attempting  to  firebomb  the 

i sculpture 

□ An  Egyptian  temple  con- 
structed out  of  14  tons  of 
newspapers  wrapped  round 
the  metal  pillars  of  a Glas- 
gow station  (1990) 

□ A staffed  lion  eating  a 
motorbike — King  of  toe. . 
Road  1990 — no^v  in  private 
ownership  in  Chicago 

□ A car,  lorry,  grand  piano 
and  45  tons  of  magazines 
making  up  a traffic-centred 
piece,  called  Adding  Fuel  to 


Fire  (1987),  now  In  toe 
Metronom  Gallery. 
Barcelona 

□ Likeness  Guaranteed— a 
7ft  high  bust  of  a man  made 
of  wire  coat  bangers  (1994) 
— now  at  toe  Wolverhamp- 
ton art  gallery 

□ A pillar  for  Partick 

underground  station,  Glas- 
gow, made  of 2,500 post- 
cards of  Glasgow  scenes 
pins  giant  photographs  of 
“typical"  Underground 
passengers.  ~ : . 

□ Two  talking  beads  made 
ofbits  of  communication 
cable,  now  at  the  Geneva 
headquarters  of  toe  Onion 
des  Banques  Suisse. 


investigate.  Mr  Rusbrlriger 
said  there  was  “Innmtrcwert- 
ible  evidence"  that  Aitken 
hod  perjured  himself  as  part 
of  a “well-laid  ami  carefully 
coord mated  conspiracy". 

Last  night  A it  ken’s  former 
sorrel  ary  Valerio  Scott  told 
Granada  television  the  for- 
mer Conservative  MP  had 
tried  to  “smear  her"  and  pre- 
vent her  from  giving  evidence 
against  hnn.  She  also  said 
Ait  ken's  friend  Said  Ayas  had 
offered  her  a job  before  the 
trial  on  condition  she  agreed 
not  to  testify. 

“1  think  he  lAitkenl  con- 
structed his  web  uf  lies  be- 
cause the  stakes  got  much 
higher.  You  must  remember, 
when  I worked  for  Jonathan 
he  was  a Junior  backbench  op- 
position AlP  so  he  didn't  have 
much  to  gam  or  lose,"  she 
told  the  World  in  Action  pro- 
gramme Dagger  Of  Dive  it. 

Ms  Scott  said  she  was  “very 
very  shocked"  after  reading 
three  witness  statements 
from  friends  nf  Aitken  who 
sought  to  discredit  her  as  a 
witness  even  though  "they 
hardly  knew  me”. 

The  former  Chief  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury  has  nut  been 
seen  since  he  left  his  Westmin- 
ster home  un  Thursday.  But 
he  has  spoken  to  his  mother 
by  telephone.  He  is  unhappy 
about  nn  article  In  which  she 
blamed  his  wife  for  the  trial's 
collapse,  it  is  understood.  The 
Ait  kens  announced  their  sepa- 
ration on  Thursday. 

Last  night  Aitken's  solici- 
tor Richard  Sykes  was  un- 
available tor  comment. 

Hugo  Young,  pogo  9 


Valerie  Scott:  claimed  that 
Aitken  tried  to  smear  her 
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David  Mach  astride  his  car-tyre  submarine  in  1982 


Spoilt  Hollywood  goes  perk  mad 


Deskpromotion 


Just  a paper  for  Jack  Lemmon 
"but  now  ‘Gimme’  asks  for  more 

— V - - . Carrey,-  star  of  The 

jtomna  Coto« bi  llow  York j insisted  producers  of 


NOT  content  with  their 
eight-figure  salaries, 
Hollywood’s  ■ biggest 

stars  are  now  trying  to 
outdo  each  other  hy  de- 
manding the  most  prepos- 
terous perks-  ■ ■ 

v Demi  Moore  — nieic- 
named  “Gimme",  and  toe 


will  now  wash  i»er  jjjj* 
only  in  Brian  water,  while 


l Jim  Carrey,-  star  of  llie 
Mayir,  insisted  producers  of 
Ace  Ventura  2 supply  him 
-with,  a personal  chef  plus  a 
cook  fbr.hte.pet  Iguana. 

-Unimpressed  with 
$17  million  (£10-6  million) 
to  - appear  in  Roman 
Polanski's  The  Double, 
.John..  Travolta  also  de- 
manded a'  dozen  assistants 
pkxs  rmake-up  artists,  per- 
sonal " trainers,  stand-ins, 
inassenrs,  ^security  guards 
and  * personal  chat  . He 


later  pulled  out  of  toe  film 
altogether. 

Shern-n  Stone,  who  shot  to 
fame  in  Basic  Instinct, 
insisted  one  studio  build  her 
an  entire  gym.  in  addition  to 

Keeping  her  wardrobe, 

“You'd  be  shocked  at  how 
hard  many.  $5  million  play- 
ers will  fight  to  keep  that 
business  suit,"  one  indus- 
try source  tells  this  week’s 
Variety  magazine.  . 

The  magazine  discloses 
that  Sylvester  Stallone  fre- 
quently demands  a special 
Tea-Off  cage  to  practise  his 
golf  between  takes. 

Such  perks  add  substan- 
tially to  budgets.  Moore 


chalked  up  $850,000  on  her 
entourage  alone  on  toe  set 
of  The  Scarlet  Letter. 

Geena  Davis  has  also 
stamped  her  feet  While 
aiming  Cut  Throat  Island, 

a woman  was  flown  from 
Los  Angeles  to  Malta  to 
powder  her  throat 

In  the  old  days,  a star’s 
needs  were  simple,  if  eccen- 
tric. Peter  Sellers  would 
sleep  only  in  a bed  placed 
north  to  south,  Joan  Craw- 
ford would  work  only  on  a 
set  kept  at  precisely  68 
degrees,  and  Jack  Lemmon 
still  demands  nothing  more 
than  two  copies  of  the  New 
York  Times  each  morning- 


Mever  before  has  a trial  taken  place  of  the  director 
of  genocide.  “If  he  were  to  speak  in  his  own  defence 
we  would  gain  an  extraordinary  insight  into  foe  mind 
",  someone  Who  was  the  architect  of  genocide  and 
bow  it  was  carried  out.” 

Rnither  Number  One  . . . 


Free  double  memory  offers 


Now  Compaq  Deskpro  — the 
UK’s  Nol  desktop  PC‘  — offers  you 
even  more  performance,  capacity  and 
reliability.  Because  when  you  buy  anv 
of  the  current  Deskpro  models  well 
double  the  standard  memory  for  free'. 
Prices  for  the  Deskpro  2000  SI 66  start 
at  just  £905  + VAT  (£1,063  inch  VAT). 


COMPAQ  COSTS  YOU  I.I-SS  THAN  ( Ht.APTK  CO.MPU  I IKS 


For  this  you  get  a /J*| 

166  MHz  Intel  Pentium*1 
processor,  a monitor  and  a 

the  standard  RAM  doubled  ^ c * 
to  32MB.  For  details  of  your  nearest 
Compaq  reseller  phone  today  on 

0990  23  24  25 


COMPAQ. 
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4 BRITAIN 


Thtf  GiumUan  Tuesday  June  24 1997 


Fact  and  fiction 


“THE  1971  India-Paldstan 
I war  broke  oat  after  the 
government  of  Indira 
Gandhi  decided  to  assist 
East  Bengal,  now  Bangla- 
desh, In  its  fight  for  inde- 
pendence from  Pakistan, 

Border  is  a fictionalised 
account  of  the  battle  of 
Longewala,  a small  village 
In  Rajasthan,  eastern  India, 
attacked  by  Pakistani 
forces  on  December  5 1971. 
it  tells  the  story  of  the  vil- 
lage and  how  around  120 
Indian  soldiers  defeated  an 
entire  brigade  of  the  Paki- 
stani army. 

Directed  by  J.  P.  Dutta, 
Border  stars  some  of  In- 
dia’s leading  action  heroes. 
The  three  hour  Aim,  which 
took  just  over  two  years  to 
make,  has  been  a block- 
buster in  India. 

Like  all  good  Indian 
films,  Border  contains  mys- 


tifying costume  changes 
during  scenes  and  at  least 
six  long  songs.  Two  of  these 
in  particular  have  proved 
very  popular  with  Indian 
audiences. 


Arson  at 


cinema 


showing 


‘burning 


of  Koran’ 


Vhrek  Chaudhaiy  on  MusGm  anger  over 
‘misinterpretation1  of  scene  in  Indian  film 


The  film  Border  has  been  taken  off  for  the  time  being  by  Belle  Vue  cinema  after  the  arson  attack  photograph:  qarry  weaser 


The  DISTRIBUTOR  or 

an  Tnriian  film  that  is 

alleged  to  be  anti- 
Muslim  said  yester- 
day that  it  had  no 
plans  to  withdraw  the  film, 
despite  a failed  attempt  to 
burn  down  a cinema. 

Six  hundred  people  were 
evacuated  from  the  Belle  Vue 
cinema  in  Edgware  in  north- 
west London  on  Sunday  dur- 
ing a late  night  showing  of  the 
film  Border,  which  depicts  an 
incident  in  the  war  between 
India  and  Pakistan  In  1971, 
and  has  been  a huge  hit  in 
India.  The  fire  was  dealt  with 
quickly  and  nobody  was  hurt. 

Some  sections  of  Britain's 
Muslim  community  want  the 
film  banned,  claiming  that  it 
is  anti-Muslim  and  glorifies 
India's  defeat  of  Pakistan. 


One  scene,  said  to  show  a 
Koran  burning,  is  claimed  to 
be  particularly  offensive,  and 
it  is  urged  that  the  distributor 
should  be  prosecuted  under 
race  relations  laws. 

The  film  has  been  on  show 
for  two  weekends  at  eight  cin- 
emas around  the  country. 
Last  week,  300  youths  rioted 
in  Leeds  because  a local  video 
shop  was  said  to  be  stocking 
the  film. 

Police  said  yesterday  that  a 
catastrophe  was  narrowly 
avoided  on  Sunday.  A Metro- 
politan police  spokeswoman 
said  the  fire  was  started  delib- 
erately, and  they  were  search- 
ing for  two  young  Asian  men 
seen  acting  suspiciously. 

She  added:  "There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  this  attack  is 
linked  to  the  incidents  In 


Leeds  but  detectives  are 
aware  of  the  controversy  sur- 
rounding this  film  and  are 
tkalng  this  into  con- 
sideration." 

A spokeswoman  for  Eros 
International  yesterday  cate- 
gorically denied  that  Border 
showed  a Koran  on  fire,  and 
said  that  the  film  was  not 
anti-Muslim. 

“A  small  faction,  who  have 
not  seen  the  film,  have  misin- 
terpreted a scene  and  spread 
rumours  that  it  shows  the  Ko- 
ran being  burnt." 

In  reality  the  scene  in  ques- 
tion showed  a house  on  fire 
and  a non-Muslim  Indian  sol- 
dier running  into  it  to  save 
the  Koran  for  its  Muslim  resi- 
dent, she  said.  There  were  no 
plans  to  withdraw  the  film, 
and  It  would  also  be  released 


on  video  within  the  next  few 
weeks. 

Eros  also  offered  to  sbow  al- 
leged offending  scenes  to  con- 
cerned Muslim  groups,  and 
Invite  tfaem  to  a special  show- 
ing of  Border. 

The  spokeswoman  for  the 
company,  which  specialises 
in  distributing  Indian  films, 
said:  "It  is  very  sad  for  us  that 
this  film  is  being  taken  totally 
out  of  context.  There  is  no 
scene  In  it  which  shows  the 
Koran  on  fire. 

"The  film  is  about  the  hor- 
rors of  war,-  the  effect  war  has 
on  ordinary  people,  and  it  is 
essentially  sending  out  a mes- 
sage of  peace. 

"It  does  not  glorify  war  or 
any  country,  and  we  can't 
understand  why  all  these 
people  are  making  so  much 


trouble  over  the  film.  It  ends 
by  showing  the  Pakistani  and 
Indian  flags  side  by  side.” 
Ghayasuddin  Siddiqui. 
leader  of  the  unelected  Mus- 
lim Parliament,  which  is  lead- 
ing the  campaign  for  the  film 
to  be  banned,  said  yesterday 
that  he  had,  not  seen  Border 
but  had  beeq.  '.‘reliably”  in- 
formed that  it 'contained 
scenes  offensive  to  Muslims. 

Dr  Siddiqui,  who  has  writ- 
ten to  the  Commission  for 
Racial  Equality  and  the  Home 
Office  asking  for  the  distribu- 
tor to  be  prosecuted,  said:  “It 
appears  that  this  film  is  anti- 
Pakistani  and  anti-Muslim. 
Its  whole  ethos  is  one  of 
triumphalism.  It  should  be 
banned  Immediately  because 
it  could  lead  to  further  unrest 
“Whatever  the  distributor 


says,  we  have  been  Informed 
that  the  Koran  scene  does 
exist,  and  responsible  people 
need  to  take  action  to  stop 

this  film-” 

Dr  Siddiqui  said  that  he 
would  be  willing  to  watch  the 
film  if  Invited  to  do  so. 

Border  has  been  a huge  suc- 
cess in  India  but  has  pro- 
voked little  controversy 
among  India’s  significantly 

larger  Muslim  /yimrmmity  • ■ 

Two  weeks  ago,  69-  people 
were  killed  and  more  than  100 
injured  in  a fire  at  a New 
Delhi  cinema  showing  the 
film,  but  investigators  believe 
that  it  was  an  accident  rather 
than  arson. 

A spokesman  for  the  Belle 
Vue  cinema  said  last  night 
that  it  had  taken  the  film  off 
for  the  time  being. 


Damages  for  Wren  made  ill  by  sex  harassment 


Victim  had  to  be  winched  off 
ship  for  psychiatric  treatment 


Clare  Dyer 

Legal  Correspondent 


THE  Ministry  of  Defence 
agreed  yesterday  to  pay 
substantial  compensa- 
tion to  a Wren  who  became 
bulimic  and  had  to  be 
winched  off  a Royal  Navy’ 
ship  to  undergo  psychiatric 
treatment  after  a sustained 
campaign  of  sexual  harass-* 
meat  and  bullying  by 
sailors. 

The  30-year-old  leading 
hand,  who  can  be  named  only 


as  Ms  O,  suffered  such  severe 
trauma  that  she  has  had  to 
retire  on  medical  grounds 
after  12  years'  service. 

She  is  still  on  anti-depres- 
sants two  years  after  leaving 
the  ship. 

She  accepted  the  undis- 
closed settlement  yesterday 
on  the  day  her  industrial  tri- 
bunal hearing  was  due  to 
start  at  Croydon,  south 
ndon. 

The  MoD  imposed  a confi- 
dentiality clause  on  the  deal, 
but  the  amount  Is  thought  to 
exceed  £100.000.  In  February 


TLo 


another  Wren,  Lesley  Morris, 
accepted  a £65,000  settlement 
for  a four-year  catalogue  or 
indecent  assault,  harassment 
and  bullying. 

Kamlesh  Bahl,  Equal  Op- 
portunities Commission 
chairwoman,  said:  "We  are 
pleased  that  the  MoD  has 
settled  this  case  without  sub- 
jecting Ms  O to  further  dis- 
tress. She  was  forced  to  retire 
10  years  early  from  a career 
she  loved  because  of  ill 
health  caused  by  her 
treatment 

"The  MoD  and  the  navy 
must  act  Immediately  to  en- 
sure that  Wrens  are  pro- 
tected from  bullying  and 
harassment  both  on  board 
ship  and  ashore  and  can 


safe 


work  in  i 
environment.” 

The  navy  originally  tried 
to  prevent  Ms  O from  bring- 
ing her  claim  by  arguing 
that  she  had  failed  to  act 
within  the  three  month  time 
limit. 

After  she  was  given  the  go- 
ahead  the  service  argued  it 
was  not  liable  for  some  inci- 
dents because  the  sailors 
were  not  acting  “in  the 
course  of  their 
employment". 

Last  year’s  preliminary  tri- 
bunal hearing  ended  In  a rul- 
ing that  the  case  could  pro- 
ceed. The  tribunal  chairman, 
Ian  Lamb,  said  at  the  time: 
"It  seems  to  me  when  one  of 
the  public  services  is  con- 


cerned it  Is  a significant  fac- 
tor of  public  interest  and 
these  very  serious  allega- 
tions need  to  be  dealt  with." 

Ms  O,  from  Kent,  was  clini- 
cally depressed  and  suffering 
from  bulimia  and  her  hair 
was  falling  out  when  she  was 
lifted  off  the  ship  In  May  1995 
after  a 16-month  tour  of  duty. 
"She  had  a constant  daily 
level  of  abuse,  undermining 
or  her  abilities,  personal  crit- 
icism of  her  size  and  shape, 
and  indecent  exposure  by  one 
man  on  three  occasions,” 
said  her  solicitor,  Ian  Tish. 

She  spent  a month  as  an  in- 
patient in  a psychiatric  hos- 
pital and  was  given  a shore 
job  before  being  retired  on 
psychiatric  grounds  with  af- 


fect next  month. 

At  the  preliminary  hearing 
the  tribunal  heard  that  her 
trouble  began  when  she  stood 
up  for  other  Wrens  subjected 
to  unwanted  attentions.  Ms  O 
and  Ms  Morris  were  both  reg- 
ularly called  "splitarse”,  a 
term  of  abuse  for  women 
used  widely  by  naval  ratings. 

Ms  O featured  in  a take-off 
on  the  Viz  cartoon  strip  Fat 
Slags,  which  appeared  in  the 
on-board  newspaper  Lusty 
Lies. 

She  was  told  to  “get  back 
sho reside"  where  women  be- 
longed, and  a picture  of  her 
was  put  in  a men's  toilet  with 
graffiti  asking  how  many 
crates  of  beer  it  was  worth  to 
have  sex  with  her.  - 


Cambridge  poll 
may  block  pay 


Donald  MacLeod 
Education  Correspondent 


CAMBRIDGE  university 
faces  financial  paraly- 
sis and  could  be  unable 
to  pay  Its  staff  after  a chal- 
lenge by  a don  campaigning 
to  have  more  women 
promoted. 

Gillian  Evans,  a 52-year-old 
lecturer  in  medieval  political 
thought,  has  collected  10  sig- 
natures to  force  a ballot  or  the 
3.300  members  of  the  Regent 
House,  the  university's  ruling 
body,  on  an  amendment  to  the 
£266  million  budget. 

It  is  the  most  flamboyant 
move  In  her  three  year  battle 
over  the  restricted  number  of 
professorships  and  lack  or 
promotion  for  women.  Only 
13  of  247  professors  at  Cam- 
bridge are  women. 

The  ballot  cannot  be  com- 
pleted in  time  for  the  new  aca- 
demic year  in  August  and  al- 
locations of  money  will  be 
frozen.  The  university  au- 
thorities are  preparing  emer- 
gency payments  to  enable 
staff  to  be  paid  but  admitted 


the  ballot  would  cause  serious 
inconvenience.  “It  is  a span- 
ner in  the  works." 

The  ballot  would  also  halt 
the  12  new  professorships  and 
29  readerships  planned  for 
next  term  and  this  has 
angered  many  of  Dr  Evans’s 
colleagues,  who  are  trying  to 
raise  signatures  for  a counter- 
motion demanding  that  the 
promotions  are  implemented. 

Dr  Evans  Is  unrepentant 
She  has  already  applied  to  the 
High  Court  for  judicial 
review  of  Cambridge's  “mud- 
dled, secretive  and  possibly 
sexist"  promotion  system  and 
submitted  her  case  to  the 
Equal  Opportunities  Commis- 
sion. 

"I  have  had  great  warmth 
of  support"  she  said.  "People 
have  written  letters  to  me 
bearing  out  how  deeply  they 
felt  their  whole  life's  work 
was  being  sneered  at" 

Competition  for  professor- 
ships and  other  senior  jobs  at 
the  university  Is  intense. 
Many  academics  have  been 
disappointed  and  complained 
that  their  international  status 
was  undermined. 


Segers  ‘asked  partner  for  alibi  help’ 


MckVarloy 

Sports  Correspondent 


A BUSINESS  partner  of 
Hans  Segers,  the  former 
Wimbledon  goalkeeper, 

yesterday  told  a jury  that 
Segers  had  asked  him  to  help 
provide  an  alibi  to  counter  al- 
legations of  match  fixing, 
Alphonsus  Thuys  said  his 
fellow  Dutchman  had  asked 
him  to  help  the  player  “walk 
straight  out  of  court”. 

Segers  had  wanted  him  to 
say  that  the  pair’s  ties  busi- 
ness had  earned  the  footballer 
50,000  guilders  (about  £17,000) 
— cash  which  Segers  claimed 


at  his  first  trial  earlier  this 
year  was  part  of  the  £104.000 
he  deposited  in  his  Swiss 
bank  account. 

At  a meeting  at  the  player’s 
house  in  January  he  also 
asked  Mr  Thuys.  the  owner  of 
the  Dutch-based  firm  Ties  In- 
ternational, to  stay  away 
from  the  trial. 

But  Mr  Thuys  said  at  the 
footballer's  retrial  at  Win- 
chester crown  court  that  he 
had  refused.  Segers  had  ap- 
proached him  a second  time 
on  the  same  day,  again  the 
next  day  in  a phone  call,  and 
once  more  at  a hotel  meeting 
the  following  day. 

A week  later  there  had  been 
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another  approach.  “Hans 
Segers  phoned  and  told  me 
that  if  the  police  phoned  don’t 
tell  anything.  I answered: 
‘Hans,  we're  finished’." 

Mr  Thuys  was  giving  evi- 
dence on  the  14th  day  of  the 
retrial  of  the  former  Liver- 
pool star.  Bruce  Grobbelaar, 
the  former  Wimbledon 
striker,  John  Fashanu.  and 
the  Malaysian  businessman. 
Heng  Suan  Lim,  who  each 
deny  two  charges  of  corrup- 
tion. Segers  denies  one  simi- 
lar charge. 

Speaking  partly  through  an 
Interpreter  and  in  faltering 
English,  Mr  Thuys  admitted 
he  had  paid  the  player  cash  to 
cover  expenses  arising  from 
his  work  in  England  for  the 
business.  Asked  by  David  Cal- 
vert Smith  QC,  prosecuting, 
about  the  she  of  the  pay- 
ments, Mr  Thuys  replied: 
"Very  low  amounts  — £100 
for  expenses.” 

The  only  larger. payments 
— commission  for  sale  In 
Britain  at  the  rate-of  35p  per 
tie  — had  been  made  by  bank 
transfer  between  the  business 
account  and  Segers’s  Dutch 
account.  Five  such  payments 
totalling  just  over  £6,000  were 
made  from  August  1994  to  De- 
cember 1995. 


Earlier  Mr  Calvert  Smith 
said  it  was  agreed  that  Segers 
had  paid  the  £104,000  — alleg- 
edly the  proceeds  of  payments 
for  match  fixing — into  his 
Swiss  account  over  the  course 
of  a year  until  November 
1994. 

At  the  first  trial  he  had  said 
at  least  £10.000  cash  had  come 
from  Mr  Thuys. 

Mr  Thuys  was  questioned 
about  Segers'  involvement  In 

Ties  International's  operation 
in  mainland  Europe.  “Did  he 

ever  receive  any  money  from 
you  in  respect  of  it?”  — 
“Never.’7 

Cross  examined  by  Des- 
mond De  Silva  QC.  Mr  Thuys 
admitted  that  he  stall  owed 
Segers  35,000  guilders  in  com- 
mission for  the  past  three 
years. 

Mr  De  Silva  suggested  that 

Segers  had  also  invested 
15,000  guilders  In  the  com- 
pany and  that  was  what  the 
discussions  in  January  had 
been  about  “Mr  Segers  was 
asking  you  when  he  was  go1 
ing  to  get  his  money  from  you 
— the  35.000  you  owed  him 
and  the  15,000  he  put  in.  the 
business.  That’s  the  50,000 
guilders  isn’t  it?”  Mr  Thuys: 
“Not  correct” 

The  case  eontinues- 


News  In  brief 


FOURTEEN  of  the  world’s  top  darts  players  lined,  up  for  a High 
Codrt  battle  yesterday  against  the  British  Darts  Organisation, 
which  they  claim  has  made  them  “pariahs”,  unable  to  earn  a 
living  from  the  game.  The  players,  including  Eric  Bristow, 
John  Lowe,  “Jocky"  Wilson  and  ClifTLazarenko,  are  suing  the 
British  Darts  Organisation,  alleging  khasa  monopoly  on 
organising  events  and  competitions. 

■ When  the  players  broke  away  freon  the  BDO  in  1993  to  form 
their  ownsporting  body,  the  WorM  Darts  Council,  they  were 
baxmedfromalLBDO  competitions  amtfhnctians.  .. 

Andrew.  Hochhauser  QC,  representing  the  players,  told  Mr 
Justice  Potts  that  darts  players’  Uvdihobdsdepended  on  being 
able  to  take  part  in  competificms-for  prize  money.  “These 


access  silica  1993.  We  claim  the  responsibility  forfiie 
exclusion  should  be  placed  at  the  door  of  the  BDO,”  he  said.  - 
It  wasa  private  organisation  “wielding  considerable  power” 
which  "attempts  to  maintain  a monopoly  over  the  sport”.  The 
boycott  also  imposed  an  tmlawfol  restraint  on  trade  which  was 
against  the  Emupeanttaion'-s  free  competition  laws. 


Jail  for  perverting  justice 


A MAN  who  slept  two  nights  in  the  same  flat  as  Ms  dead 
girlfriend's  body,  and  cashed  hear  social  security  benefit,  was 
jailed  for  27  months  at  the  Old  BaDey  yesterday . 

Malcolm  Smith,  aged  36,  frcmiPaddington.'west  London,  admit- 
ted failing  to  report  Elizabeth  Armstrong's  death  whm  he  discov- 
ered her  lying  dead  on  the  bed.  Instead,  he  took  her  benefit  book 
and  cashed  her  giro  for £74,  said  Nigel  Sweeney,  prosecuting.  R j 
was  not  until  neighbours  noticed  a smell  coming  from  Mrs 
Armstrong’s  Maida  Vale  home  and  called  police  that  her  body was 
found  on  Jiffy  21  last  year.  She  had  been  dead  about  12  days. 

- Jailing  Smitfcfor  perverting  the  axuae  of  justice.  Judge  Peter 
Beaumont  fold  hhn  hehad  prevented  the  autbdrttiMflxmJnveeli- 

gaffog  hfy  ripwffi-  ' 


Mirror  Group  quits  NPA 


MJRRORGroupsaWyesfcerdeytt  had  “reluctanfly”  decided  to 
resign  from  foe  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association.  The  group, 
which  includes  IheMhror  and  The  Independent,  said  it  found 
the  NPA  “unsupportSvecfitsaiins  both  indxvkhniny  and  coflec- . 
lively  for  the  industry”. 

D^vid  Montgomery,  the  chief  executive,  said:  “We  do  not  wlsb 
to  be  a member  tfa  dlfo  where  the  other  members  unproductive- 

lyspendtheir  time  stabbing  each  other  in  the  back." 

Sir  Frank  Rogers,  chairman  of  the  NPA,  said:  “I  regret  the 
Mirror  (hoop's  decision.  The  association  wfflcoptinuB  to  serve 
toe  interests  (fits  members.'' 


Man  held  in  hospital  ‘too  long’ 


ABRTnSH  man  convicted  of  assault was  kept  in  a mental 
hospital  for  3Vi  years  after  beingdeciared  free  from  mental  illness, 
the  European  Court  ofHuman  Rights  heard  yesterday.  a 
Stanley  Johnson,  from  Leicester,  waa  sent  to  Rampton  psychl 

Hf-ric-hrtsptffll,  Nrrfflnghwmghinp,  in  TQfldnftprprmr^hlngH  anrrein 

In  tbe  street  and  being  convicted  of  actual  bodily  harm— his  fifth 
assault  conviction.  He  washed  after  he  should  have  been 
released,  because  a supervised  hostel  place  could  not  be  found  and 
doctors  were  concerned  that  he  might “explode"  undo-  the  pres- 
sures of  daffy  life  without  support 
Lawyers  told  the  Strasbourg  judges  that  since  Johnson's 
release  in  January  1993 he  had  had  no  mental  relapse . The  court  is 
being  asked  to  find  Britain  in  breach  of  the  European  Convention 
ofHuman  Rights,  which  safeguards  the  rightto “liberty  and 
security”. 


Boy  dies  after  heart  attack 


A SraOOT.BnV rilpri  after  ffliflWng  w hfigfrt atfawfc  whf|p  playing  . 
cricket  for  his  school  team. 

Alexander  Edwards,  aged  12,  a pupil  at  Cheltenham  junior 
school  was  fielding  m the  match  on  Jane  11  when  he  a Kirienly 
slumped  to  the  grass  clutching  his  chest.He  spent  a week  in 
hospital  cn  a life  support  machine  before  his  parents  decided  to 
turn  it  off. 

Yesterday  family  ajxi  friends  attended  Ms  foneral  at  his  ccflege 
chapeL  The  headmaster,  NIgd.  Archdale,  paid  tribute  to  the  boy  in 
a letter  to  parents.  It  read:  "Alexander  In  his  short  life  seems  to 
have  touched  almost  everyone  within  our  community. . .Every 
child’s  life  is  priceless,  Alexander's  was  doubly  so  through  the 
unique  way  he  played  his vital  part  here  to  the  ftilL" 


Mike  Watson 


ON  May  22  we  published  an  article  with  the  headline  “Britain's 
first  Muslim  MP  proves  adept  at  making  enemies".  Mike  Watson 
has  asked  us  to  make  dear  that  comments  made  by  him  were 
confined  to  tfe  selection  procedure  which  ended  In  June  1996,  and 
he  has  made  no  farther  statements  since  than. 


Woman  died  in 
smeariest  error 


DawM  Brtndto,  Social 
Sonrtcoa  Corrospondont 


AN  INDEPENDENT 
review  was  ordered 
yesterday  Into  failures 
in  the  cervical  screening  of 
women  In  Canterbury,  Kent, 
as  the  NHS  trust  at  the  cen- 
tre of  the  scandal  for  the  first 
time  admitted  that  a death 
had  occurred  as  a result. 

The  ffTiairrnan  and  ahlflf 

executive  of  the  trust  have 
both  resigned,  suggesting 
the  Government  is  taking  a 
tougher  Unp  on  managerial 
accountability  far  health 
care  blunders.  - . 

The  scandal  could  go  back 
as  much  as  a decade. 

The  trust,  Kent  and  Can- 
terbury hospitals,  has  al- 
ready checked  91,000  cervi- 
cal smear  testa  declared 
negative  between  1990  and 
1995. 

Lawyers  representing 
women  and  families  in- 
volved in  the  affair  believe 
that  things  were  going 
wrong  before  1990. 

They  also  think  the  full  ex- 
tent of  tbe  failures  has  been 
hidden  by  the  fact  that  tests 
were  not  checked  If  the  wom- 
an had  subsequently  died  or 
been  diagnosed  with  cancer. 

Sarah  Harman,  a Canter- 
bury solictor  who  is  acting 
for  more  than  40  women,  five 
of  whom  have  died,  said  the 
review  was  welcome  but  was 
not  the  full  public  inquiry 
she  and  her  clients  had 
wanted. 

“The  Important  thing  now 
is  that  toe  review  must  hear 
from  the  women  themselves. 
It  needs  to  hear  their  own 
experiences  ” 

She  added:  “We  Also  need 
to  be  reassured  that  not  only 
will  it  look  at  what  happened 
in  the  past,  but  also  that  it 


will  ensure  there  Is  going  to 
be  good  screening  in  the 
future.” 

The  review  was  announced 
by  Baroness  Jay.  the  Health 
Minister. 

It  will  be  led  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wells,  who  chairs  the 
South  Thames  NHS  region, 
and  will  report  by 
September. 

Its  findings  will  be 
published. 

Lady  Jay  said  the  deci- 
sions of  James  Bird,  the 
trust’s  f-hairman,  and  Ed- 
ward Pearson,  its  chief  exec- 
utive, to  take  early  retire- 
ment would  “pave  the  way 
for  new  top  management  to 
take  the  trust  forward”. 

The  trust  separately-  ad- 
mitted yesterday  that,  on  a 
balance  of  probability,  the 


death  of  one  patient  was 
caused  by  a mistake  In  the 
reading  of  her  smear  test 
slide. 

“Although  it  is  impossible, 
to  say  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty that  the  misreporting 
of  the  slide  led  to  the  pa- 
tient’s death,  the  trust  has 
admitted  liability  because  it 
is  anxious  to  deal  with  the 
case  promptly  and  sympa- 
thetically,' with  a' view  to  an 
early  settlement  and  to  avoid 
lengthy  legal  proceedings,” 
the  trust1  announced  In  a 
statement. 

Ms  Harman  said  the  esse 
was -the  first  of  the  deaths 
she  had  dealt  with.  . 

An  internal  inquiry  by  the 
-trust  found  that  its  labora- 
tory handling  smear  test 
slides  was  understaffed  and 
had  also  lacked  effective 
management  between  1993 
and  1995.,  .. 

The  laboratory  has  since 
defied  Since  April  this  year, 
all  cervical  -screening  for 
women  in  east  Kent  has  been 
processed  in  Ashford.  . 
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grow  that  criticism  of  profession  may  be  deterring  applicants  □ Recruitment  difficulties  may  hamper  efforts  to  cut  class 


sizes 


in  teacher  training 


John  Carvel 
Education  EcBtor 


I' ■ NIVERSIHES  yes- 
9 terday  reported  a 
■ record  slump  in 
numbers  of  school 
leavers  applying  to 
train  as  teachers,  triggering 
anxiety  that  persistent  criti- 
cism of  the  profession  may  he 
encouraging  sixth  formers  to 
seek  more  lucrative  and  less 
stressful  careers.  ' " ' 

Tony  Higgins,  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  Universities'  and 
Colleges  Admissions  Service, 
said  applications  to  start  the 
four  year  undergraduate 


course  in  teacher  training  fell 
by  H per  cent  this  year  to 
fewer  than  50,000. 

That' compared  with  a re- 
cord entry  for  other  courses 
and  an  increase  of  nearly  8 
per  cent  in  total  university 
applications. 

Anthea  MiUett  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  Teacher  Training 
Agency,  said  she  had  warned 
ministers  about  the  problem 
several  months  ago,  and  was 
planning  a recruitment  cam- 
paign in  the  autumn  to  con- 
vince. more  young  people  to 
consider  teaching  as  a 
profession. 

David  Hart,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Associa- 


tion of  Head  Teachers, 
recruitment  difficulties 
would  increase  class  sizes 
and  undermine  the  Govern- 
ment's drive  for  higher  stan- 
dards in  the  classroom  if  the 
Chancellor  did  not  relax  con- 
trols on  public  sector  pay. 

“One  or  the  reasons  why 
students  are  turning  away 
from  teaching  is  the  denigra- 
tion and  abuse  of  the  profes- 
sion that  h**;  been  gning  on 
for  an  awful  long  time  now.' 
Ministers  have  simply  got  to 
appreciate  that  their  drive  for 
higher  standards  must  be  ac- 
companied by  measures  to 
raise  morale  and  motiva- 
tion.’' he  said- 


According  to  Ucas.  the  av- 
erage A level  score  required 
for  entry  to  teaching  was  the 
lowest  for  any  main  subject 
group,  averaging  one  grade  C 
and  two  grade  Ds. 

School  leavers  wanting  to 
study  veterinary  science  or 
medicine  needed  three  grade 
As,  and  the  average  qualifica- 
tion to  enter  maths,  classics 
or  modern  languages  was 
about  three  grade  Bs. 

Mr  Higgins  said  applica- 
tions from  students  graduat- 
ing this  summer  for  the  one 
year  course  in  September  for 
the  postgraduate  certificate  of 
education  fell  by  2.5  per  cent.  ' 
There  had  been  a slight  in- 


crease in  the  numbers  or 
graduates  wanting  to  train  to 

teach  in  primary  schools,  but 
a 6.2  per  cent  fall  for  second- 
ary schools.  The  main  short- 
age areas  were  for  graduates 
who  wanted  to  specialise  in 
maths  and  the  sciences. 

"When  the  economy  is 
doing  well,  there  are  plenty  of 
other  opportunities  for  gradu- 
ates and  so  teacher  training 
applications  fan.”  Mr  Higgins 
said. 

“I  am  sure  teachers  feel 
thoroughly  demoralised  when 
Chris  Woodhead  [the  chief  in- 
spector of  schools!  makes 
remarks  about  how  poor  they 
are.” 


Ms  Millett  said  there  was 
no  problem  with  the  quantity 

of  applications  for  postgradu- 
ate courses  in  primary  leach- 
ing. but  she  was  worried 
about  the  quality,  and  the  rel- 
atively few  men  applying. 
There  was  concern  about 
numbers  of  graduates  want- 
ing to  teach  at  secondary 
level  in  science,  maths,  mod- 
ern languages,  design,  tech- 
nology and  IT.  Recruitment 
for  English,  geography  and 
RE  was  also  difficult. 

Local  government  leaders 
said  yesterday  that  the  Chan- 
cellor’s adherence  to  spend- 
ing plans  inherited  from  the 
Conservatives  could  destroy 


the  attempt  to  cut  class  sixes. 

The  Local  Government 

Association  said  education 
authorities  needed  an  in- 
crease of  2.8  per  cent  In 
1996/99  — before  allowing  for 
pay  and  price  increases  — to 
maintain  standards  and  pro- 
vide for  an  extra  55.000  pupils. 
That  compared  with  an  in- 
crease of  just  1.2  per  cent 
allowed  in  the  last  govern- 
ment’s spending  plans. 

• The  Government  wit]  today 
add  a touch  of  showbiz  to  dis- 
tract from  the  ideological  div- 
isions on  the  task  force  being 
set  up  by  David  Blunkett.  the 
Education  and  Employment 
Secretary,  to  identify  good 


practice  in  state  schools. 

Sir  David  Puimain,  pro- 
ducer of  award-winning  films 
including  Chariots  of  Fuv 
and  The  Killing  Fields.  !u% 
agreed  to  join  academics, 
teachers  and  admmvMr.uor> 
on  the  group,  responsible  lor 
supporting  more  effective 
classroom  techniques. 

There  was  astonishment 
when  Mr  BliuikcU  annuti need 
Iasi  month  that  i h<-  task 
force's  joint  vuv-chaiiin>-n 
would  be  Chris  Wnodhe.ul. 
the  chief  inspeeior  or  schools, 
and  Tim  Brighouse.  chief  edu 
cation  officer  of  Birmingham 
and  an  uirfi-nllic  of  the  in 
sped  ion  regime. 


Scargill  forced 
out  of  miners’ 
charity  posts 


Peter  Hetherington 


THE  miners’  leader. 
Arthur  Scargill,  was 
suspended  yesterday  as 
trustee  erf  two  coal  charities 
in  a move  which  he  blamed 
on  privatisation  of  the 
industry. 

The  president  of  the  de- 
pleted National  Union  of 
Mineworkers  was  served 
with  a writ  when  he  arrived 
for  work  at  Barnsley,  South 
Yorkshire.  The  Charity  Com- 
mission formally  announced 
its  decision  as  part  of  a 
lengthy  enquiry  into  the 
Yorkshire  Miners’  Welfare 
Trust  Fund  and  the  Yorkshire 
Miners'  Convalescent  Homes. 

There  was  no  suggestion  of 
any  personal  gain  or  breach 
of  procedure.  But  the  commis- 
sion said  Mr  Scargill.  chair- 
man of  both  charities,  had 
been  suspended  to  protect 
their  assets. 

Amid  allegations  of  mis- 
management and  maladmin- 
istration within  the  two 
funds,  concern  has  been 
raised  about  a £800,000  grant 
from  one  charity  to  another. 

Last  night,  after  consulting 
his-lawyers,  Hfr  Scargfllsaidr 
"All  matters  raised  by.  the 
Charity  Commissioners  have 
been  brought  about  by  the 
privatisation  of  the  British 
coal  industry.”  This  had 
resulted  in  a demand  that 


local  charities  and  trusts  pay 
50  per  cent  of  any  project  to 
help  disabled  miners. 

The  NUM*s  problems  have 
been  compounded  by  a mem- 
bership loss  probably  unsur- 
passed in  the  history  of  Brit- 
ish trade  unions:  the  mining 


work  force  has  declined  from 
180,000  after  the  1985  strike  to 
fewer  than  12,000  today. 

The  Yorkshire  Miners’  Wel- 
fare Trust  was  established  in 
1984  to  “promote  the  health 
and  social  well  being”  of  for- 
mer miners  and  their  depen- 
dents. The  Yorkshire  Miners’ 
Convalescent  Homes  operates 
two  homes  and  there  has  been 
a debate  within  the  NUM 
about  the  economic  case  for 
keeping  them  open. 

Earlier  this  year  the  com- 
mission said  some  trustees 
had  claimed  they  had  been 
prevented  from  taking  a 
proper  role  in  running  the 
charities.  There  had  been 
riaims  that  Inaccurate  min, 
utes  had  been  presented  to 
meetings  of  the  trust  fimd’s 
senior  officials.  Suggestions 
had  also  been  maria  that  vot- 
ing procedures  in  effect 
placed  control  in  the  hands  of 
the.  chairman. 

-*  1 But  in-  JanuarjrMr  Sc&rgilT 
denied  that  there  had  been 
any  transfer  erf fluids  between 
the  trust  and  the  convalescent 
homes.  He  rejected  as  Ties” 
any  suggestion  that  proper 
minutes  were  not  kept 


Tennis  Ians  Kelly  King  (left)  and  Sarah  John  wait  for  the  resumption  of  the  Wimbledon  match  involving  their  British  hero  Tim  Henman  who  finally  won  his 
against  Canada’s  Daniel  Nestor  7-6  6-1  6-4  to  make  sure  Henman ia  continues  for  at  least  another  round  Wimbledon  reports,  pages  26-28 


rain-interrupted  game 
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Fraud  in  the  NHS  costing 
millions  of  pounds 


David  Brfndto,  Social 
Service*  Correspondent 


A FRAUD  squad  should 
be  set  up  to  investi- 
gate - increasingly 
sophisticated  'cheat- 
ing by  health  professionals, 
,,NHS  accountants  -said 
yesterday.  . 

Tens  of  mill  Ions  of  pounds 
are  being  lost  to  patient  care 
because  of  erroneous  claims 
for  payment  by  self-employed 
contractors  such  as  GPs, 
pharmacists,  dentists  unit  op- 
ticians. according'  to  the 
Healthcare  Financial  Man- 
agement Association. 

'It  is  calling  on  the  NHS  Ex- 
ecutive to  establish  a central 
forensic  unit  to  sapport 
health  authorities’  crack- 
downs on  fiddles,  and  to  work 
'with  seconded  police  officers 
on  large-scale  fraud. 

' John  Hook,  chairman  of 


II  Inflated  claims  1 

□ An  optician  making 
claims  for  eye  tests  and  the 
issue  of  glasses  for  an  el- 
derly patient  who  had  died. 

□ An  optician  adding  tint- 
ed lenses  to  a prescription 
for  plain  glasses  after  it  bad 
been  signed  by  the  patient 

□ GPs  claiming  for  “to- 
Hated",  patient  lists,  by  not 
removing  patients  from  the 
list  when  they  had  died  or 
moved  to  another  doctor. 

' visits  and  other  “items  of 
service"  not  undertaken. 

□ GPs  selling  drugs  ob- 
tained with  false  prescrip- 
tions, or  prescribing  drugs 
for  patients  not  on  their 
lists. 

□ Pharmacists  collecting 
prescription  charges  and 
then  destroying  prescrip- 
tion forms,  when  the  value 
rtf  medicines  was  less  than 
the  prescription  charge. 

the  association’s  corporate 
governance  and  audit  com- 
mittee, said  uncovering  NHS 
fraud  was  like  exploring  an 
iceberg-  “We  are  a bit  below 
the  water  line  now,  but  we 
certainly  cannot  see  the 
whole  extent  of  the  fraud  that 


is  going  on.”  Last  week  the 
Government  announced  mea- 
sures to  curb  prescription  Ad- 
dles, estimated  to  cost  more 
than  £100  million  a year. 

But  tile  association  thinks 
the  problem  is  for ’wider.  In  a 
survey  of  82  health  author!: 


ties,  almost  seven  in  10  of 
the  total,  it  found  96  cases  of 
known  or  suspected  fraud 
over  the  previous  two  years. 

False  claims  for  payment 
for  opthalmic  services  were 
the  most  common  type  of 
fraud,  representing  36  per 
cent  of  the  total. 

Although  he  would  not 
put  a figure  on  the  annual 
cost  of  NHS  fraud,  a national 
crackdown  could  yield  sav- 
ings of  “tens  of  millions". 
Computerising  payment  sys- 
tems could  do  a lot  to  limit 
the  scope  for  fraud. 

• Eighty-two  per  cent  of 
senior  NHS  managers  think 
the  service  can  no  longer 
cope  with  all  health  de- 
mands, according  to  a sur- 
vey of  almost  1.700  manag- 
ers by  the  Office  for  Public 
Management  It  was  com- 
missioned by  the  NHS  Con- 
federation, which  starts  its 
annual  conference  today. 


Obesity  gene  found  in  cousins 


Thu  Radford 
Science  Editor 


TISH  scientists  have 

scovered  that  severe 
jldhood  obesity  can 
td  by  defective  genes, 
ng  what  has  been 
d for  decades:  that  in 
cases  weight  is  not 
matter  of  overeating 


iscovery,  to  b©  an- 
te Nature  on  Thurs- 

ies  in  on  a protem, 
-oduced  in  the  body 
Ua.  in  effect  it  keeps 
i informed  about  rat 
is  one  of  the  hor- 
lat  regulate  appetite 
ate  at  which  calories 


are  consumed,  helping  to 
keep  body  weight  stable. 

Three  years  ago  scientists 
announced  that  they  bad  dis- 
covered in  mice  a link  be- 
-tween  leptin  and  a gene  called 
ob.  This  week'  Stephen  CRa- 
hlUy  rtf  the  University  Of 
Cambridge  and  colleagues 
report -finding  a link  between 
leptto  levels  and  body  fist- .in 
humans.' 

"-They  studied  two  severely 
obese  children  who  were 
eousins-rThey  had  been  nor- 
mal at  birth  but  from  an  early: 
age  had  suffered  severe,  far 
tractable  obesity.  None  of 
their  brothers  and  sisters  was 
overweight  and  their  parents 
were  normal  But  at  age  eight 
one  cousin,  a gfri,  weighed 


861%-.  the  other,  a boy,  was 
29kg  at  two.  Each  was  more 
than  50  per  cent  body  fat 

The  team  found  that  in  each 
case  blood  levels  erf  leptin 
■were  very  low.  They  found 
one  tiny  change  in  the  DMA 
code  in  the  gene  that  controls 
leptto  supply,  at  the  same 
place  for  each  child.  This  pro- 
vided “the  first  genetic  evi- 
dence that  leptin  is  an  impor- 
tant regulator  of  energy 
haianflp  in  humans". 

. The  discovery  could  open 
the  way  for  treatment  with 
leptto  — but  only  for  people 
who  are  not  making  the  hor- 
mone for  themselves. 

Professor  OHahlUy  and  his 
colleagues  — based  at  hospi- 
tals and  research  centres  in 


Oxford,  London,  Bucking- 
hamshire and  Birmingham  — 
do  not  suggest  that  leptin 

could  be  a cure  for  the 

overweight 

Most  people  have  plenty  of 

normal  leptin.  Most  obese 
people  have  put  on  the  weight 
because  they  eat  too  much 
and  exercise  too  little. 

Although  the  discovery  will 
throw  light  on  how  tot  levels 
are  regulated  naturally,  it  is 
likely  to  help  directly  only  a 
few. 

"Discoveries  like  this  em- 
phasise that  severe  obesity  is 
a medical  condition  which 
may  have  underlying  genetic 
factors  and  is  not  due  to  self- 
indulgence.”  said  Prof 
OTlahflly. 


Students  warned  after  body  found 


Young  woman 
strangled  and 
left  in  hedge 


Stuart  Millar 
and  Eitond  Clouston 


POLICE  in  Northampton 
yesterday  warned  stu- 
dents against  going  out 
alone  at  night  after  a music 
student  was  strangled  and  left 
naked  in  a hedge. 

The  body  of  Ryan  McEwan- 
King,  aged  22,  was  found  near 
a bowling  green  in  the  Race- 
course park  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  She  had  been 
strangled  with  a ligature  and 
sexually  assaulted. 

Detective  Chief  Inspector 
David  Armlger  said  two  resi- 
dents near  the  spot  where  her 
body  was  found  had  heard  a 
woman's  screams  around 
midnight  on  Friday. 

“Our  advice,  particularly  to 
students,  is  not  to  walk  in  the 


Ryan  McEwan-King:  killer 
may  have  been  waiting 

vicinity  of  the  Racecourse 
alone.” 

It  was  possible  that  Miss 
McEwan-King  had  been  at- 
tacked by  someone  she  did 
not  know  who  was  lying  in 
wait  for  her.  “Sometime  be- 
tween 11.30pm  on  Friday  and 


the  early  hours  of  Saturday 
she  met  a violent  and  prema- 
ture death.  We  need  the  pub- 
lic’s help  to  find  her  killer." 

Miss  McEwan-King,  a 
music  and  drama  student  due 
to  graduate  from  Nene  college 
of  higher  education  in  two 
weeks,  lived  with  two  other 
female  students  near  the 
Racecourse  park.  They  have 
been  moved  for  fear  that  the 
killer  might  have  keys  to 
their  home. 

Miss  McEwan-King  last 
saw  her  parents,  who  are 
farmers  in  Nemphlar.  Lan- 
arkshire. two  weeks  ago  to 
celebrate  her  birthday. 

Her  father,  Robin,  said  yes- 
terday: ’’We  still  don’t  exactly 
know  what  happened.  We  are 
waiting  for  more  news.  We 
are  absolutely  devastated  by 
this." 

A keen  karaoke  singer. 
Miss  McEwan-King  had  gone 
to  the  Romany  pub  around 
8.30pm  where  she  booked  a 
slot  to  sing,  but  left  before  her 
turn  came  up. 

She  was  last  seen  leaving 


another  pub,  the  Frog  and 
Fiddler,  around  U.30pm. 

The  body  was  found  in 
bushes  by  a woman  walking 
her  dog.  Police  believe  many 
people  walked  past  without 
realising  it  was  there.  On  Sat- 
urday, a family  had  wedding 
pictures  taken  nearby. 

Her  clothes  have  yet  to  be 
found.  When  last  seen  she 
was  wearing  a black  pulTa 
jacket,  a short-sleeved  lilac 
Lycra  top,  blue  denims  and 

black  zip-up  ankle  boots 

Mr  Armiger  sold  her  ap- 
pearance was  striking  — -in 
8in  and  less  than  five  stone. 
She  also  had  short  fair  hair. 
She  would  have  been  distinc- 
tive when  walking  towards 
her  home,  especially  if  she 
had  been  with  a man  around 
average  size,  he  said. 

Tony  Berry.  Nene  college’s 
assistant  director,  said  in  a 
statement:  "The  college  is  aj>- 
palled  at  this  terrible  crime 
and  our  thoughts  are  very- 
much  with  the  parents  anil 
friends  . . She  was  a much 
liked  and  valued  student.” 


Police  warn  of  lethal  ecstasy 


Lawrence  Donegan 


time  capsule  at  Battersea  power  station 


•ATMAN  and  R<*£“  1 
^George  Clooney  and 1 Ar- 

M Schwarzenegger  yester- 

iy  put  film  rwmorabiba  bi  a 
me  capsule  to  be  buried  on 
c site  ofd32-cinema  complex 

l the  old  Battersea  power 


station,  on  the  south  bank-  erf 
the  Thames  in  London. 

The  project  to  open  to  2X», 

win  be  run  bp  Warocr  YiteSte 
Cinemas,  with  seating  for^ooo 
people.  It  will  cost  £35  million, 
jjgvrioper  Parkview  toterna- 


tional  has  secured  outline 
planning  permission  for  a 41 
million  sq  ft  site  which  will 
incorporate  a leisure  complex. 
Plans  fix' the  rest  of  the  85  acre 
site  indude  two  hotels,  two 
' live  performance  theatres,  film 


editing  studios  and  offices. 

National  Heritage  Secretary, 
Chris  Smith,  said  the  projert 
would  help  London  by  saving 
one  of  its  most  important  build- 
ings, creating  an  entertainment 
complex  and  providing  jobs. 


Detectives  issued  a 

warning  about  an  a 

extra  strong  version  of 
ecstasy  known  as  “playboy” 
yesterday,  after  an  inquest 
heard  that  a woman  aged  31 
died  after  taking  half  a tablet 
Lesley  Bradshaw  was  ad- 
mitted to  hospital  in  Derby 
with  pains  in  her  head  in  Feb- 
ruary. She  died  when  her  life 
support  system  was  switched 
off  13  days  later. 

Coroner  Clive  Rushton  was 
told  that  Ms  Bradshaw,  of 
Glossop,  had  turned  to  canna- 


bis and  other  drugs  after  suf- 
fering violence  during  a 
“dreadful"  failed  marriage. 
She  had  complained  to  her 
boy  friend  of  head  pains  after 
taking  the  half-tablet  of  play- 
boy. Medical  evidence 
showed  she  had  died  from  a 
cerebral  haemorrhage. 

The  coroner  recorded  a ver- 
dict of  death  from  a non-de- 
pendent overdose  of  a con- 
trolled drug. 

Detective  Sergeant  Richard 
Gooch  warned  afterwards  of 
the  effects  of  playboy,  which 
was  stronger  than  other  types 
of  ecstasy  tablet.  Police  were 
trying  to  trace  the  source. 


Meanwhile,  the  mother  of 
Andrew  Woodlock.  aged  13. 
who  died  last  Thursday  after 
taking  three  ecstasy  tablets, 
yesterday  condemned  “harm 
reduction”  drug  education 
programmes  which  sought  to 
teach  children  how  to  take 
drugs  safely. 

Mrs  Wooalock,  of  New  Ste- 
venstoo,  Lanarkshire,  said 
the  programmes  taught  In 
schools  had  led  her  son  to  be- 
lieve that  as  long  as  he  drank 
plenty  of  water  It  was  safe  to 

take  the  ecstasy. 

’T  can  see  where  the  ’harm 
reduction’  message  is  coming 
from,  but  my  son’s  death 


proves  it  does  not  work.”  she 
said  at  the  launch  or  National 
Drug  Awareness  Week  in 
Glasgow. 

“The  message  we  have  to 
get  across  to  children  in  high 
schools  is  that  no  one  knows 
hoiv  a drug  will  affect  them. 
That  is  why  1 am  behind 
efforts  to  get  the  zero  toler- 
ance message  across.'' 

She  said  she  would  launch 
a campaign  for  tougher  laws 
against  drug  dealing.  Suppli- 
ers should  be  charged  with 
murder,  she  said. 

Andrew  was  one  or  six 
people  who  died  from  drug 
misuse  in  Scotia  nd  last  week. 


It  is  disingenuous  of  film-makers  and  writers  to 
suggest  that  their  work  does  not  have  an  effect,  for  its 
purpose  is  to  send  the  audience  or  reader  away  feeling 
in  some  manner  transformed.  That  is  art’s  function. 

Linda  Grant  on  the  censorship  debate 
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Francois  Rattberger 
In  Paris 


THE  French  Communist 
Party,  eager  to  shed  the 
last  remnants  of  its  Stalin- 
ist past  now  that  it  is  in 
government,  has  apolo- 
gised to  former  officials 
purged  in  the  1960s  for  de- 
nouncing Stalin’s  crimes. 

The  party  leader.  Robert 
Hoe,  visited  Maurice  Rrie- 
gel-Valrimont,  one  of  the 
most  famous  victims  of  the 
parses,  on  Sunday  to  ex- 
press his  regrets  and 
promise  to  rewrite  party 
history. 

“Settling  differences  by 
unconditionally  espousing 
views  said  to  be  infallible 
and  attacking  comrades  on 
their  Integrity  as  human 
beings  was  an  immense 
mess  for  all  communists," 
Mr  Hue  said. 

Mr  Kriegel-Valrimont,  a 
resistance  hero,  said  the 
public  reconciliation  be- 
tween a party  chief  and  one 
of  the  “former  damned" 
was  unprecedented. 

The  purges  stemmed 
from  the  French  party's 
refusal  to  condemn  the 
repression  of  the  anti- 
Soviet  uprising  in  Hungary 
and  endorse  the  condemna- 
tion of  Stalin's  crimes  made 
at  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party’s  crucial  20th  con- 
gress In  1956.  Some  mem- 
bers left  the  party  while 
others  became  dissidents. 

Mr  Hue  said:  “Stalinism 
left  a deep  and  long-lasting 
mark  on  the  party.  Silenc- 
ing the  disclosures  of  the 
20th  congress  . . . had 
heavy  consequences.’’ 

Mr  Kriegel-Valrimont. 
now  aged  83.  was  sacked 
from  the  central  committee 
In  1961.  Mr  Hue  also  men- 
tioned Marcel  Servin  and 
the  late  Laurent  Casanova, 
who  were  barred  from  offi- 
cial duties  in  1961  but 
remained  party  members, 
and  Charles  Tillon  who  was 
punished  in  1953  for  “frac- 
tionary activities'’. 

Analysts  said  Mr  Hne  bad 
failed  to  mention  perhaps 
the  most  famous  victim  of 
the  purges  — Andre  Marty, 
organiser  of  the  Interna- 
tional Brigades  which 
fought  Franco’s  national- 
ists In  the  Spanish  civil 
war.  who  became  the  unof- 
ficial No  2 dr  No  3three  In 
the  party  hierarchy. 

Together  with  Tillon. 
Marty  was  sacked  in  1953. 
with  the  added  charge  that 
he  had  links  with  the 
police.  Experts  on  party' 
history  believe  he  was 
sacked  because  his  rise 
worried  his  rivals. 

Mr  Hue  said  the  purges 
bad  prevented  the  Party 
from  gaining  strength  in 
French  society.  — Reuter. 


Martin  WaBcar 
In  Washington 

Hillary  Clinton  suf- 
fered a serious  blow 
yesterday  when  the  su- 
preme court  ruled  that  notes 
taken  of  her  debriefings  by 
the  White  House  counsel's 
office  must  be  banded  over  to 
the  special  prosecutor  investi- 
gating the  Whitewater  affair. 

The  independent  counsel. 
Kenneth  Starr,  told  the  court 
that  Mrs  Clinton  might  "have 
changed  her  story  over  time" 
— a clear  implication  that  be 
is  considering  a serious  crim- 
inal charge  of  perjury. 

Hitherto,  the  conventional 
wisdom  in  Washington  was 
that  at  worst  Mrs  Clinton 
might  he  charged  with  ob- 
struction of  justice  for  failing 
to  produce  documents  or  for 
seeking  to  minimise  her  role 
In  the  sacking  of  White  House 
travel  office  staff 
In  the  month  of  the  25th  an- 
niversary of  the  Watergate 
burglary,  which  unleashed 
the  scandal  that  toppled  Pres- 
ident Richard  Nixon,  the  fam- 
iliar phrases  "obstruction  of 
justice"  and  "cover-up”  have 
an  ominous  ring 
A perjury  charge  is  a con- 
siderably graver  prospect, 
and  the  alarm  of  the  Clinton's 
lawyers  was  Increased  last 
week  when  Mr  Starr,  who  had 
been  focusing  on  events  in 


Arkansas,  re-opened  an  office 
in  Washington.  He  issued 
subpoenas  for  two  sets  of 
notes  taken  by  the  White 
House  deputy  counsel  Jane 
Sherburne  during  Mrs  Clin- 
ton's debriefings  by  her  per- 
sonal lawyer.  David  KendalL 
The  first  cover  her  com- 
ments on  her  appearance  be- 
fore the  Washington  grand 
jury  in  January  last  year,  the 
second,  her  debriefing  in  July 
1995  about  her  recollection  of 
the  Rite  of  documents  relating 


The  Watergate 
phrase  ‘cover  up’ 
still  has  an 
ominous  ring 

to  Whitewater,  taken  from  the 
White  House  office  of  her  for- 
mer law  partner  Vince  Foster 
shortly  after  he  was  found 
dead  in  July  1993- 

She  argued  that  these  con- 
versations with  her  lawyer 
were  protected  from  sub- 
poena by  the  attorney-client 
privilege.  The  court  in  effect 
upheld  an  ealler  appeals- 
court  ruling  that  while  Mr 
Kendall  was  her  private  attor- 
ney, Ms  Sherburne  was  not — 
as  a public  servant,  her  notes 
should  be  made  available. 

Mrs  Clinton,  In  California 


with  her  husband  yesterday, 
had  no  comment  on  the  deci- 
sion, pending- consultation 
with  her  lawyer. 

The  notes,  whose  contents 
are  still  unknown,  may  never 
be  made  public,  unless  Mr 
Starr  chooses  to  use  them  in 
court  or  to  cite  them  in  his 
final report 

Most  lawyers  believe  that  it 
is  unlikely  Ms  Sherburne 
wrote  down  anything  that 
might  expose  Mrs  Clinton  to  a 
criminal  charge.  Bat  any 
variance  In  her  story  from 
earlier  statements  taken  on 
oath  would  provide  Mr  Starr 
with  the  right  ammunition. 

Despite  an  earlier  supreme 
court  ruling  that  Paula  Jones 
could  proceed  with  her  sexual 
harassment  lawsuit  against 
Bill  Clinton  while  he  Is  still  In 
office,  his  wife  now  appears 
more  at  risk  from  the  long- 
rumbling  Whitewater  affeir. 

Mr  Starr's  inquiry  into  the 
then-Governor  Clinton’s  role 
In  securing  a fraudulent 
$300,000  loan  from  the  Small 
Business  Administration  for 
Susan  McDougal.  the  wife  of 
his  Whitewater  Investment 
partner,  is  stalled  on  the  un- 
reliability of  the  testimony  of 
Mr  McDougal,  now  in  prison, 
and  David  Hale,  the  loan  ad- 
ministrator. who  has  been 
convicted  on  other  fraud 
charges.  Mrs  McDougal  is  in 
Jail  on  contempt  charges  for 
refusing  to  testify  to  Mr  Starr. 


Bavarian  party  allies  add 
to  Kohl’s  euro  woes 


Ian  Traynor  in  Bonn 

Declaring  that  they 
would  not  father  a euro 
with  a “birth  defect”. 
Bavaria’s  ruling  conserva- 
tives confronted  Chancellor 
Helmut  Kobl  about  his  single 
currency  policy  yesterday. 

The  latest  Eurosceptical 
salvo  from  Munich  has  added 
to  Mr  Kohl’s  problems  as  he 
races  to  get  Germany  fit  for 
the  single  currency,  and  to 
persuade  a hostile  public  of 
its  merits. 

The  row  coincided  with 
strong  signs  that  the  Franco- 
German  agreement  on  how  to 
run  the  single  currency,  cob- 
bled together  at  the  European 
Union's  Amsterdam  summit 
last  week,  was  collapsing. 

Bernd  Protzner,  general 
secretary  of  the  Bavarian 
Christian  Social  Union  (CSU), 
the  sister  party  and  coalition 
partner  of  Mr  Kohl's  Chris- 
tian Democrats  (CDU)  in 
Bonn,  warned  the  chancellor 
that  he  had  “no  right”  to 


Issue  instructions  about  the 
single  currency  to  the  Bavar- 
ian premier,  Edmund  Stoiber. 

Mr  Kohl  is  furious  with  Mr 
Stoiber,  who  has  made  him- 
self Germany’s  leading  scep- 
tic on  economic  and  mone- 
tary union  and  been  openly 
contemptous  of  the  Kohl  line. 

Last  week  Mr  Kohl  accused 
him  of  “unusually  foolish 
talk”  on  the  euro,  and  warned 
that  he  might  turn  the  single 
currency  into  an  election 
issue  next  year  if  the  Bavar- 
ians did  not  back  down. 

In  his  desperation  to  see  the 
euro  launched  on  schedule  In 
1999.  Mr  Kobl  is  making  it 
plain  that  a relaxation  of  toe 
terms  would  be  all  right  by 
him.  On  Sunday  his  number 
two,  Wolfgang  Schauble,  said 
It  did  not  really  matter  if  the 
key  3 per  cent  budget  deficit 
limit  was  exceeded  by  a few 
decimal  points. 

But  the  Bavarians  have  de- 
manded the  most  rigorous 
possible  reading  of  the  EMU 
criteria,  insisting  that  3 per 
cent  means  exactly  that  Mr 


Stoiber  and  his  colleagues  are 
alarmed  at  the  looser  stance 
taken  by  the  new  left  govern- 
ment in  France  and  the  pros- 
pect of  a weaker  euro. 

“The  CSU  has  said  dearly 
and  unanimously  that  it  win 
not  allow  the  single  European 
currency  to  be  bom  with  a 
birth  defect,”  Mr  Protzner 
said. 

While  Mr  Kohl  finds  him- 
self under  attack  from  Ba- 
varia, the  euro’s  prospects 
are  further  burdened  by  the 
widening  gulf  with  France. 
Jacques  Defers,  the  former 
European  Commission  presi- 
dent and  adviser  to  the 
French  prime  minister.  Lio- 
nel Jospin,  said  Bonn  was  res- 
ponsible for  a “fiasco”  in 
Amsterdam. 

"Amsterdam  shows  that  toe 
wheels  of  co-operation  be- 
tween France  and  Germany 
are  not  working  well,”  he 
said.  Accusing  Bonn  of  mone- 
tary racism  against  southern 
European  countries,  he  said: 
"The  German  arrogance  In 
Amsterdam  shocked  me.” 


Environment  under  threat 


in  new  promise  on  aid 


Paul  Brown  In  How  Yorir 

RTTISH  aid  to  Africa 
will  not  be  linked  to 
trade  deals  or  a 
requirement  to  boy 
tJK  goods,  Clare  Short  toe  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Interna- 
tional Development  fold  the 
United  Nations  Earth  Summit 
review  conference  yesterday. 

In  a radical  departure  from 
the  previous  practice  of  link- 
ing aid  to  trade  and  “political 
considerations”,  said  toe 
Government's  only  interest  in 
providing  aid  was  to  eradi- 
cate poverty. 

Aid  is  one  of  toe  confer- 
ence’s key  Issues  toe 
spending  cuts  by  the  industri- 
alised world  since  the  Rio 
Summit  In  1992  are  a sore 
point  among  developing 
countries. 


Labour'  has  pledged  to 
reverse  the  trend  and  Ms 
Short  said  that  toe  aid  to  toe 
poorest  countries  in  Africa 
would  be  increased  from 
£250 million  over,  the  next  j 
three  years  to  £360  million  ip 
the  following  three.  Priorities  . 
for  spending  ~would  be  -pri- , 
mary  education  for  all,  basic  i 
health  care  and  dean  water.  I 
There  would  be.  no.  require-  j 
meat  to  bay  any  goods  from 
Britain  or  to  employ  UK 
companies.  " ‘ 

Ms  Short  said  Britain  was 
putting  Its  weight  behind  toe 
UN  target  of  halving  the  num- 
bers of  people  living  in  abject 
poverty  by  2015,  something 
that  has  been  omitted  from 
the  final  text  of  toe  five-year 
review  document  due  .to  be 
adopted  in  New  York.-  - 
She  said:  "The  Labour  gov- 
ernment was  elected  with  a . 


commitment  to  much  less  in- 
equality and  much  more 
social  justice.:  if  that  applies 
at  home,  then  that  should  also 
apply  abroad,  and  that  is 
what  our  ald”prograinme  will 
be  aimed  at..'., 

"At  Rio  governments 
pledged,  to -move  towards  toe 
UN  target  of . increasing  aid  to 
0.7  per  cent  of  GDP.  in  1979 
British  aid  was  0^1  per  cent 
— last  year  it  was  0.27  per 
cent,  about  half.  We  are 
pledged  to  reverse  that  trend. 

“There  will  be-  no  more 
mega-dam  projects  like  the 
disgraceful  Pergau  dais  in 
Malaysia  which  helped  no 
one.  We  want  to  help  the  very 
porest  and  in  doing  so  pre- 
vent the  environment  from 
suffering  further  damage.  We 
want  a fairer  Britain  and  a 
feirer  world.”  : 

The  countries  most  likely  to 


benefit  'from  the  new  aid 
package,  are  those  in  Africa 
with  "British  connections”. 

such  as  Ghana,  Uganda  ami 
Tanzania,  and  they  will  be 
dealt  with  directly. 

With  countries  like  Nigeria, 
where  relations  are  strained 
and  corruption  endemic,  aid 
win  be  distributed  through 
the  “more  trustworthy”  agen- 
cies and  green  groups: 

Abject  poverty  is  defined  as 
havtag  an  income  of  less  than 
jla  day,  but  access  to  basic 
amenities  like  health  care, 
clean  water  and  education  are 
Ms  Short’s  priorities. 

The  World  Health  Organi- 
sation estimates  -that  about 
1.8  bQIion  people  — 20  per 
emit  of  toe  world’s  population 
— have  no  access  to  clean 
drinking  water,  - and-  about 
5 mm  inn  people  die  every 
year  as  a result. 


Two  faces  reflected  In  dry  seabed 


Abroad,  Japan’s  green  credentials  are 
good.  But  at  home  things  are  different, 
writes  Teresa  Watanabe  in  Isahaya 


)R  thousands  of  years 


i credentials  are 
gs  are  different, 

aka  in  IqflhaVfl  the  United  States  in  land 

nw  uxu  J . ■ mass  but  consumes  as 
. much  concrete  per  year  — 
The  prime  minister,  Ryu-  has.  destroyed  more  than 


hthe  -Isahaya  wetlands  taro  Hashimoto.  addressed  one-third  of  its  tidelands. 

in  sonthern  Japan  file  United  Nations  Earth  It  has  dammed  all  but  two 

teemed  with  exotic  birds  Summit  follow-up  confer-  of  Its  ■ 109  major  rivers, 
and  rare  fish  in  a rich,  defi-  ence  in  New  York  yesterday  razed  most  of  its  old-growth 
cate  ecosystem  that  sue-  on  Japan’s  leadership  role  forests  and  littered  the 
talned  more  than  500  in  tackling  environmental  landscape  with  pylons, 
species  of  sea  life,  some  of  problems  abroad.  But  activ-  Today,  Japan’s  environ- 
tbem  endangered.  ists  say  the  nation  must  mental  profile  is  marked  by 

. Today,  however, ' the  come  to  terms  with  Its  own  contrasting  feces.  Since  the 
parched  and  cracked  sea-  chequered  record  at  home.  1992  Earth.  Summit  in 


Japan  has  dammed  ail  but  two  of  its 


Staff  of  the  Cirque  du  Soleil  are  roped  up  like  mountain  climbers  and  dwarfed  by  the  tower  of  St  Paul’s  in  Munich  as 
they  clean  the  circus's  cover  and  spotlights  yesterday.  The  circus  is  performing  in  the  city  photograph:  octhbi  endlichbh 


SS  Supreme  court  ruling 
Sig  deals  blow  to  Hillaiy 


parched  and  cracked  sea-  chequered  record  at  home.  1992  Earth.  Summit  In 
bed  stinks  of  death.  As  fer  “Japanese  leadership?  Brazil,  Japan  has  become 
as  the  eye  can  see,  what  Rhetoric,”  says  Teilchi  the  world’s  largest  donor  of 

was  Japan’s  largest  and  - - ~ . 

most  important  remaining 

ttSbSsrfSd^ei^h  Japan  has  dammed  ail  but  two  of  its 
and  rotting  Osh.  b April  -j  09  maor  rivers.  razed  forests  and 

the  govei  mnent  shut  out 

" f a “toroid1*1  littered  the  landscape  with  pylons 

project  to  control  Hooding  ■ r/ 

and  provide  ferm  land. 

“This  has  become  a Aoyama  of  the  Environ-  financial  aid  for  overseas 
graveyard,”  load  activist  mental  Research  Institute  environmental  projects 
Hideharu  Yamada  says,  in  Tokyo.  “This . country  with  £7.8  billion, 
batting  away  mosquitoes.  still  prioritises  economic  It  boasts  one  of  the  dean- 

The  destruction  of  Isa-  concerns  over  envlronmen-  est  industries  in  the  world, 
haya’s  wetlands  for  a pub-  tal  ones.”  It  possesses  superior  anti- 

lie  works  project  — one  It  was  not  always  so.  pollution  technology  and 
critics  say'  is  primarily  Once  imbued  with  a deli-  emits,  per  person,  half  as 
aimed  at  political  payback  cate  appreciation,  for  na-  much  carbon  dioxide  — res- 
to  the  influential  construe-  tn*e  — or  so  the  national  ponsdble  for  global  warm- 
tlon  industry.  i-.  Am  self-image  held  — file  Japa-  tag—  as  theUS. 
sparked  widespread  pro-  nese  spawned  a religion,  Mr  Hashimoto  yesterday 
tests,  charges  of  violating  Shinto,  that 'worshipped  travelled  his  Initiative  for 
international  treaties  and  the  divine  in  mnnntahiK,  Sustainable  Development, 
new  questions  over  Japan’s  streams  and  even  rocks,  which  Includes  plans  to 
commitment  to  environ-  But  such  sensibilities  have  combat  global  warming 
mental  protection.  . changed  since  the  onset  of  and  acid  rain  and  to  pre- 


serve biodiversity  and 
coral  reefs.  , 

At  the  same!  time  Japan 
has  come  under  fire  for 
what  critics  condemn  as 
the  wanton  destruction  of 
wildlife  and  natural  habi- 
tats in  its  drive  for 
development. 

In  particular,  it  has  been 
criticised  for  corporate 
plundering  of  South-east 
Asia's  timberlands  and  for 
threatening  endangered 
species  by  seeking  to  revive 
trade  in  ivory,  whale  meat 
and  tortoise  shells. 

For  mally  activists  here, 
the  Isahaya  wetlands  sym- 
bolise all  that  is  wrong 
with  environmental  policy- 
making In  Japan:  virtually 
no  avenue  for  meaningful 
public  debate  on  the  merits 
of  plans,  an  environmental 
assessment  process  con- 
ducted by  pro-development 
ministries,  and  secrecy 
about  documents. 

Officials  first  proposed 
the  reclamation  project  in 
1952  as  a way  to  Increase 
farmland  for  a war-torn 
nation  short  of  food.  Today, 
however,  Japan  Is  awash  in 
excess  rice. 

Officials  are  now  stress- 
ing flood  control  as  the 
main  jastifleatian. 

But  a suppressed  1984 
report  commissioned  by  toe 
agriculture  ministry  con- 
cluded that  the  project  at  its 
planned  size  would  not  effec- 
tively control  floods. — Los 
Angeles  Times. 
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£.20  says  save  with  First  Direct 


As  a saver  you  warit  the  best  deal  We  offer  tt 
and  wflBogty  put  our  money  where  -our  mouth 
b too  - simply  open  a Dsect  Interest  Savings 
Account  before  31  July  1997  (snmfcnum  deposit 
£1.000)  and  we’ll  add  £20  to  your  opening 
balance  - no  strings,  no  catches. 


£20  says  save  by  telephone- 


Why  are  we  being  so  generous?  Wb  thhk  tfs  time 
more  people  enfoyed  the  benefits  of  telephone 
saving.  Which  meats  no  branches  - so  our 
rates  we  always  competitive.  We  also  offer 
24  hour,  365  day  access  to  your  money;  piua 
the  si^jport  of  our  professional  Savings  Team. 


FREE  instant  withdrawals 


Our  Direct  Interest  Savings  Account  Is  a notice  savings 
account,  yet  you  can  make  one  free  withdrawal  per 
quarter  - that’s  op  to  4 Instant  withdrawals  a year  wfthout . 
any  financial  penalty  - and  any  other  withdrawals  are 
only  subject  to  a 60  day  notice  period. 


Competitive  interest  rates 


We  provide  competitive  Interest  rates  that  are  tiered  to 
provide  better  returns  as  your  savings  grow  - and  your 
entire  balance  always  benefits  from  the  higher  rate. 


Notice  account  gross  interest  rate  comparison 


Savers  why 
miss  out? 


— 
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£60000 
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^ First  Direct 

HaRtn 

80  Day  emo 

- 

5.00 

5.50 

60  days 

» » -M- 

IHWWVO 

PrwttoSO 

- 

4.20 

5.10 

90  days 

Abbs?  National 

►wilfcir  ao 

4.33 

529 

5.77 

90  days 

cash  when  you  open  an  account 


Avoid  frustration  and  delays 


Is  anything  more  frustrating  than  opening  a savings 
account  and  seeing  the  'competitive  rates’  quickly  faH7 
Or  finding  that  the  postal  account  or  high  street  branch  to 
Just  too  Inconvenient  We  offer  a commitment  to  tong  term 
good  value  and  guarantee  your  sawings  wrifl  not  languish 
In  obsolete  or  uncompetitive  accounts.  Whet's  more  our 
24  hour,  365  day  service  means  things  happen  when  you 
want  them  to  - no  fuss  and  no  hassle. 


Start  saving  by  telephone  today 


If  you're  not  getting  ad  the  benefits  that  First  Direct 
savers  receive  you're  missing  out.  To  open  an  account 
or  find  out  more  about  savfng  by  telephone,  call  free  on- 
0800  48  24  48  or  complete  the  coupon.  And  don’t 
forget  we  add  £20  to  your  opening  balance  when  you 
open  a Direct  Interest  Savings  Account  BT/7B 


Save  by  telephone 


0800  48  24 


For  further  frtfbJTnaikxi  on  our  DIRECT  INTEREST  SAVINGS 
ACCOUNT  can  free  or  complete  the  coupon  and  post  to: 

First  Direct,  FREEPOST,  Leeds  LS98  2RF 
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WORLD  NEWS  7 


on  Pol  Pot  trial 


News  in  brief 


Martin  Walker 
in  Washington 


THE  fast-developing 
international  plan 
to  arrest  the.  former 
Cambodian  leader 
Pol  Pot  on  a Cana- 
dian warrant  for  genocide 
and  put  him  on  trial  before  an 
international  war  crimes  tri- 
bunal threatens  to  provoke 
another  clash  between  the 
United  States  and  China,  just 
as  Congress  Daces  a difficult 
vote  on  extending  China's 
trade  privileges. 

With  a veto  on  the  United 
Nations  security  council, 
China  could  . block  Cambo- 


dia’s request  for  a trial  under 
UN  auspices  of  Pol  Pot,  whose 
Chinese-hacked  Khmer  Rouge 
re£taos  is  accused  of  causing 
up  to  two  million  deaths  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  Vietnam 
war. 

But  Norodom  Ranariddh, 
the  Cambodian  first  prime 
minister,  warned  that  Pol  Pot 
might  not  be  easy  to  evacuate 
own  the  remote  northern 
jungle  where  he  is  being  held 
cap  Live,  and  may  not  live  to 
face  trial. 

‘It  appears  to  me  that  some 
Cambodians,  and  maybe 
some  countries,  are  not  really 
willing  for  Pol  Pot  to  be  alive 
and  be  brought  to  justice,”  he 
said  yesterday.  “There  are 


some  people  who  don’t  have 
interest  in  bringing  him  to 
court  Pol  Pot  will  say.  These 
people  are  . involved,  these 
countries  supported  me  for 
years.’  ” 

Pol  Pot's  arrest  last  week  by 
a rebel  faction  of  his  Khmer 
Rouge  troops  sparked  a flurry 
<rf  diplomacy.  The  US  secre- 
tary of  state,  Madeleine  Al- 
bright, telephoned  her  Cana- 
dian counterpart,  Lloyd  Ax- 
worthy,  at  6am  on  Saturday, 
asking  for  an  arrest  warrant. 
Canadian  and  Danish  crimi- 
nal laws  agaiTigt  genocide 


take  no  account  of  national 
boundaries. 

The.  Cambodian  authori- 
ties, racked  by  bitter  political 


rivalry  between  two  co-pre- 
miers who  agree  only  on  the 
need  for  Pol  Pot  to  be  bonded 
over  to  the  UN,  have  made  it 
dear  that  they  want  bint  out 
of  the  country  swiftly  and  dis- 
creetly, rather  than  have  him 
linger  on  as  a political  symbol 
or  target  for  revenge. 

They  have  asked  for  a plana 
and  a military  escort  to  fly 
him  out.  Yesterday  US  diplo- 
mats in  Phnom  Penh  were  ne- 
gotiating with  Australia  and 


other  countries  in  the  region 
to  provide  one. 

After  Its  involvement  In  the 
secret  bombing  campaign 
against  Cambodia  that  helped 
provoke  the  political  chaos  in 
which. Pol  Pot  came  to  power. 


the  US  is  reluctant  to  be  seen 
taking  the  lead  In  this  evacua- 
tion. Its  own  evacuation  of 
Phnom  Penh  in  1975  still 
evokes  grim  memories  of 
American  humiliation  in  the 
Vietnam  war. 

Either  in  detention  or  an 
trial*  Pol  Pot  alive  and  testify- 
ing freely  could  Inflict  deep 
embarrassment:  bis  regime 
was  backed  by  China  as  it 
fought  Vietnam  in  the  late 
1970s.  and  successive  Thai, 
Laotian  and  Burmese  officials 
maintained  links  with  the 


Khmer  Rouge  even  after  Viet- 
namese troops  forced  him 
from  power  in  1979. 

“We  will  be  seeking  to  en- 
sure that  international  Justice 


is  carried  out  against  this 
major  war  criminal,”  Ms  A1 
bright  said,  pinning  US  pres 
tig?  firmly  to  the  for 

a trial  tbat  threatens  to  outdo 
In  public  drama  the  Bosnian 
war  crimes  trials  at  The 
Hague. 

US  officials  see  two  possible 
routes  to  putting  Pol  Pot  on 
trial  under  the  International 
Genocide  Convention:  extend- 
ing the  powers  of  the  current 
tribunal  on  Yugoslavia  or  cre- 
ating a new  one  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  interaaiimially- 
backed  Cambodian  Peace 
Accord  signed  in  1991. 

The  Cambodian  govern- 
ment Insists  on  an  arrest  and 
trial  under  UN  auspices. 


y seabed  Netanyahu  faces  close  Knesset  vote  I Kashmir  tops 


/ £ : 


Julian  Borgor  in  Jerusalem 


ISRAEL’S  prime  minister, 
Binyamin  Netanyahu, 
faces  possible  embarrass- 
ment in  a parliamentary 
no-confidence  vote  today 
after  a series  of  scandals 
and  cabinet  resignations 
which  have  fractured  his 
rightwing  coalition. 

The  government  and  the 
opposition  Labour  Party 
have  recalled  MPs  from 
overseas  for  what  is  widely 
expected  to  be  a close-run 
test  of  strength.  Israeli  ana- 
lysts say  Mr  Netanyahu’s 
■coalition  runs  a real  risk  of 
being  outvoted,  but  it  may 
be  saved  by  parliamentary 
rules,  which  require  an 
overall  majority  In  the  120- 
seat  Knesset  for  a no-confi- 
dence vote  to  oust  a govern- 
ment and  force  elections. 

“It  seems  to  me  the 
chances  of  mobilising  a ma- 
jority of  more  than  61  is 
very,  very  slim,”  said  Abra- 
ham Diskin,  a political  sci- 
entist at  the  Hebrew  Uni- 
versity in  Jerusalem. 

In.  recent  weeks  the  coali- 
tion of  rightwingers,  reli- 
gious Jews  and  new  Rus- 
sian Immigrants  which  Mr 
Netanyahu  marshalled  in 
1996  has  shown  signs  of  col- 
lapsing under  a succession 
of  political blows.; 

" The  prime"  minister  es- 
caped indictment  in  April 
when  a judicial  enquiry 
found  insufficient  evidence 
to  link  him  to  an  alleged 
plot  to  subvert  the  investi- 
gation of  a rightwing  coali- 
tion ally  on  corruption 
charges  by  the  appointment 
of  an  unqualified  attorney- 
general,  Roni  Bar-On. 

- Mr  Netanyahu  claimed  at 
the  time  that  he  had  been 
folly  vindicated,  but  the  In- 
vestigation’s final  report 
was  critical  of  his  actions. 
The  episode  appears  to 
have  damaged  his  credibil- 
ity in  his  own  party,  the 
mdzd. 

Tension  became  visible 
last  week  with  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  finance  minis- 
ter, Dan  Meridor,  'who  com- 
plained he  had  been 
manoeuvred  out  of  office, 
because  oof  his  doubts  abbot 
the  Bar-On  affair. 

Mr  Meridor  was  backed 
by  several  senior  Likud  flg- 
. nres,  including  the  commu- 
nications minister  LAmor 
Livnat,  who  resigned  her 
other  portfolio  — handling 
the  government's  liaison 
with  the  Knesset  —.in 
protest. 

Another  Likud  veteran, 
the  former  prime  minister 
Yitzhak  Shamir,  denounced 
Mr  Netanyahu  and  warned 
that  an  unnamed  replace- 
ment was  being  groomed. 

Natan  Sharansky;  for- 
merly one  of  the  prime  min- 
ister’s closest  allies,  has 
threatened  to  withdraw  the 
support  of  his  mainly  Rus- 
sian party,  Israel  B’Afiyah, 
because  of  what  he  de- 
scribed as  Mr  Netanyahu’s 


broken  political  promises 
and  high-handed  leader- 
ship style. 

Israel  B’Aliyah  accounts 
for  seven  of  the  coalition’s 
66  Knesset  votes,  but  recent 
opinion  polls  suggest  that  it 
would  lose  seats  if  there 
was  an  early  election. 

If  Mr  Sharansky’s  follow- 
ers and  Mr  Netanyahu’s  Li- 
kud opponents  abstain,  as 
expected,  rather  than  vote 
against  Mr  Netanyahu,  the 
coalition,  will  almost  cer- 
tainly survive,  but  .com- 
mentators say  its  increas- 
ingly narrow  snppqrt-base 
will  belaid  bare. 

The  short-term  outcome 


is  expected  to  be  a shift. to 
the  right,  with  potentially 
damaging  consequences  for 
the  stalled  Middle  Bast 
peace  process.  The  most  im- 
mediate beneficiary  of  the 
turmoil  is  likely  to  be  Ariel 
Sharon,  a hardline  former 
general  and  defence  minis- 
ter who  was  forced  from 
office  IS  years  ago  after  the 
massacre  of  Palestinian 
refugees  in  Lebanon.  - 
Mr  Sharon  has  been, 
tipped  by  government 
sources  -as  Mr-  M®ridDr*a 
most  Hkely  replacement  as 
'finance  minister,  as  which 
he  is  expected  to  swell  the 
funding  of  for  Jewish 
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ijiVB  hundred  extra 

Chinese  troops  wfll  ar- 
rive early  in  5onf 
s Kong  next  wsj-K.  ® 
Anal  slap  in  the  fb®®  ^or 

put  a favourable  on 

climbdown  yesterday^an- 
noundng  that  the  S^^ritisb 

Joint  Liaison  Group < . 
agreed  on  the  arrival,  shordy 
g^midnightop 
"a  small  number  of  foymice 
elements"  of  the  People  s_  Lib- 
eration Army  CEW  ruina 
When  two  weeks  ago  China 


first  demoded  an  extra  ad- 
vance party  — in  addition  to 
the  nearly  200  soldiers  al- 
ready in  Hong  Kong  — the 
Wd  6f  the  British,  team  on 
the'  JLG.rHugh  Davies,  in- 
sisted that  there  were  enough 
PL&  soldiers  already  in  place 
to  “switch  on  the  lights". 

Hong  Kong  opinion,  inured 
to  shocks  of  this  kind, 
remains,  calm  ..and  even  - opti- 
mistic. A -South  ’ China  Morn- 
ing Poet  poll  showed  that  the 
Democratic  Party  Is  nearing 
the  level  of  support  It  enjoyed 
in  the  1995  election,  when  it 
won  most  of  the  elected  seats. 

Confidence  in  the  economy 
stands  at  nearly  80  per  cent, 
and  irmre  than  50  per  amt  be- 
lieve that  freedoms  win  not 
be  affected,  despite  Beijing's, 
refusal  to  accept  the  leg- 
islative council. 
this  body  entered  the  final 


year  of  an  increase  in  cor- 


ruption along  mainiHnfl  lines 
. is  more  widespread.  The  new 
Bering-approved,  chief  execu- 
tive. Tung  Chee-bwa,  has 
promised  to  support  the  Inde- 
■ Commission  Against 


Yesterday  its  aanmissibner. 
“ LQy  Yam/promised  “an  all-out 
effort  to  prevent  a return  ba  the 

had  old  days".  Asked  how 

Hoag  Kong  would  deal  with,  de- 
mands by  mainland  leaders  to 
secure  privileges.  Mrs  Yam 
said  there  would  be  careful 
scrutiny  jof  '“newcomers  and1 
new  businesses". 

The  FLA's  image,  fostered 

by  Chinese  reports  that  all  foe 
soldiers  involved,  are  hand- 
picked and  well  versed  m the 
law,,  had  .already -been  tar- 
nfcKwf  by  an  incident  involv- 
ing; the  commander  of  foe  ad- 
vance party,  Major-General 
Zhou  Borpng,  who  complained 

that  he  was.  held  up  by  cus- 
toms officials  at  the  border. 


The  governor,  Chris  Patten, 
described  thw  as  a misunder- 
standing and  said  that  foe 
FLA  had  been  exemplary  In 
their  behaviour. 

Britain  now  accepts  the 
Chinese  argument  that  the 
extra  troops  are  needed  so 
that  the  PLA  can  “assume  de- 
fence responsibilities  as  from 
zero  hours  on  July  l". 

No  one  has  explained  what 
these  responsibilities  might 
consist  of  amid  foe  fireworks 
and  festivities.  Observers  be- 
lieve that  foe  reason  for  Ber- 
ing's demand  is  foe  decision 
of  President  Jiang  Zemin  to 
attend  foe  handover.  PLA 
leaders  feared  they  would  lose 
fare  because  so  few  soldiers 
would  be  in  place. 

Britain  ran  riahn  that  it 
has  kept  the  initial  number  in 
the  hundreds:  tt  is  believed 
that  Up  to  10,000  FLA  soldiers 
wffl  eventually  be  sent  to 
Hong  Kong. 


SuamnaQoMwiberg 
in  NmvDoIM 


OX  FTRR  half  a century  of 
^^distrust,  India  and 
^^mPakistan  yesterday  un- 
veiled their  most  substantive 
peace  agenda  in  more  than  20 
years,  agreeing  to  talks  on 
Kashmir  and  the  other  issues 
that  have  bedevilled  relations 
between  foe  neighbours  since 
independence  in  1947. 

A joint  statement  at  the  end 
of  talks  In  Islamabad  identi- 
fied key  areas  fix-  negotiation 
by  working  groups.  The  dis- 
cussions on  the  disputed  ter- 
ritory of  Kashmir  are  to  be 


It  marks  the  most 
substantive  effort 
to  better  relations 
since  1972 


entrusted,  directly  to  the 
countries’  foreign  ministry 
secretaries,  their  most  senior 
diplomats.  They  are  also 
charged  with  building  confi- 
dence and  generally  improv- 
ing peace  and  security . 

Other  areas  of  contention 
whose  resolution  is.  seen  as 
more  technical  than  political 
will  be  handled  by  less  senior 
officials.  They  Include  the 
Siachen  glacier — foe  world's 
highest  battlefield  — trade, 
arjfl  drug  trafficking. 

Iha  two  sides  also  prom- 
ised to  tone  down  their  propa- 
ganda war. 

‘Tt  Is  our  purpose  that  the 
dialogue  leads  to  establish- 
ment of  trust,  friendship  and 
cooperation  between  the  two 
countries,"  India's  foreign 
ministry  secretary,  Salman 
Haider,  said. 

But  his  Pakistani  counter- 


part, Shamshad  Ahmed, 
warned  not  to  expect  quick 
results.  Quoting  an  Urdu  cou 
plet,  be  said:  “Veils  on  doors 
will  be  lifted  slowly,  slowly.” 

Yesterday’s  statement 
marks  the  most  substantive 
attempt  to  better  relations 
since  the  Simla  accord  of  1972. 
Subsequent  efforts  foiled  to 
produce  a peace  agenda  and 
dialogue  broke  off  in  1994. 
resuming  only  this  year. 

A solution  on  Kashmir, 
over  which  India  and  Paki- 
stan have  fought  two  wars, 
may  be  years  away.  Although 
the  secretaries  are  to  meet  in 
New  Delhi  in  September,  no 
timetables  have  been  set  for 
foe  working  groups. 

But  the  Pakistani  prime 
minister,  Nawaz  Sharif,  de- 
scribed foe  agreement  as  a 
“major  breakthrough  in  Indo- 
Pakistan  relations".  State 
radio  quoted  him  as  saying  it 
was  the  first  time  India  had 
recognised  Kashmir  as  being 
disputed. 

While  New  Delhi  maintains 
that  Kashmir  is  not  open  to 
negotiation,  Islamabad  argues 
that  rancour  over  the  terri- 
tory has  so  poisoned  the  cli- 
mate between  foe  two  that  no 
progress  Is  possible  until  the 
issue  is  settled. 

The  agreement  appears  to 
have  satisfied  Pakistan’s  in- 
sistence that  Kashmir  Is  of 
prime  importance  without  up- 
setting India’s  strategy  of 
winning  Islamabad  over  by 
boosting  trade  and  tackling 
less  contentious  areas- 
• The  self-appointed  cham- 
pion erf  India’s  downtrodden, 
Laloo  Prasad  Yadav,  was 
charged  with  55  others  yester- 
day in  connection  with  a 
9,500  million  rupee  (£160  mil- 
lion) corruption  case  involving 
purchases  of  animal  feed.  Mr 
Yadav,  the  chief  minister  of 
Bihar,  is  foe  first  serving  pre- 
mier to  fore  criminal  charges. 


Hani’s  family  oppose  his 
killers’  plea  for  amnesty 


The  Israeli  prime  minister,  Binyamin  Netanyahu,  votes  in  T.iknd  committee  elections 
yesterday.  Today  he  faces  a no-confidence  vote  in  the  Knesset  photograph:  hboi  lewne 


settlements  in  Palestinian 
areas. 

Labour  officials  believe 
they  can  inflict  a wounding 
defeat  on  Mr  Netanyahu  in 

today’s  vote,  bnt  the  party’s 
newly  chosen  leader,  Ehud 
Barak,  has  acknowledged 
that  it  wfll  have  to  widen 
its  support  significantly  to 
have  a chance  of  forming  a 
stable  government- 
• Saadi  Arabia  will  give 
the  Palestinians  *19  mil- 
lion to  build  600  homes  in 
Jerusalem  and  strengthen' 
their  hold  on  parts  of  the 
disputed  city,  a senior  Pal- 
estine Liberation  Organisa- 
tion official  said  yesterday. 


M BATTLE  to  decide  the 
#wuture  of  the  two  men  who 
murdered  the  South  African 
Communist  Party  leader 
Chris  Hani  began  before 
Bishop  Desmond  Tutu's  truth 
commission  yesterday.  David 
Beretford  in  Johannesburg 
writes. 

Lawyers  for  foe  Hani  fam- 
ily formally  announced  their 
intention,  of  contesting  foe  at- 
tempt by  foe  former  MP  Clive 
Derby-Lewis  and  a Polish  im- 
migrant, Janusz  Wains,  to  ob- 
tain their  freedom. 

About  200,  mainly  black, 
protesters  surrounded  right- 
wing  whites  in  the  town  hall 
of  Benonl.  east  of  Johannes- 
burg, to  see  foe  two  men  ap- 
pear before  the  commission's 
amnesty  committee.  Winnie 
Mandela  and  Hard's  widow. 


Limpho,  were  in  the  crowd. 

As  foe  mm  were  brought 
under  heavy  police  guard,  the 
ball  erupted  in  jeers  and  pro- 
testers waved  placards  de- 
manding: “Tell  us  who  gave 


you  orders  to  kill  Hani?” 
George  Bizos,  foe  lawyer 
representing  the  Hani  family 
and  foe  Communist  Party, 
said  they  would  be  opposing 
amnesty  for  the  two  men.  on 
foe  grounds  that  they  had 
failed  to  make  frill  disclosure 
of  foe  circumstances  of  foe 
1993  murder,  that  they  bad 
not  been  acting  on  behalf  of 
any  political  organisation, 
and  the  disproportionate  na- 
ture of  the  crime  in  relation 
to  any  political  goal 
The  committee  agreed  to 
postpone  the  bearing  until 
August  11. 


Lawyers  hopeful  of 
victory  for  PoWs 


LAWYERS  for  British  former  prisoners  of  war  were  optimistic 
of  victory  in  their  battle  for  compensation  from  the  Japanese 
after  the  climax  Of  their  legal  battle  yesterday. 

Judges  in  Tokyo  heard  Frits  Kalshoven.  professor  of  Interna- 
tional Law  at  Leiden  University  in  Holland  and  the  leading 
academic  In  the  treatment  of  PoWs.  back  the  10,000  Britons  who 
are  each  claiming  £14,000  for  treatment  they  endured  during 
the  second  world  war. 

Japan  believes  that  there  is  no  ease,  since  the  survivors  of  the 
50,000  interned  Britons  received  compensation  of  £76  under  foe 
terms  of  the  1961  San  Francisco  treaty.  But  Prof  Kalshoven  said 

that  under  foe  1907  Hague  Convention,  individuals  were  able  to 

make  claims  for  abuse  of  human  rights. 

The  PoWs  British  lawyer,  Martin  Day,  said  a final  hearing 
would  follow  In  September  to  “mop  up  loose  ends"  and  he  was 
hopeful  of  a decision  this  year. 


Germany  jails  Algerian  pair 


TWO  SONS  of  the  Algerian  fundamentalist  leader  Abassl  Madanl 
were  JaQed  by  a German  court  yesterday  for  belonging  to  an 
outlawed  support  group  for  anti-government  forces  in  Algeria. 

Salim  and  IkbaJ  Ahassi,  aged  30  and  26,  received  jail  terms  of  32 
and  28  months  after  the  Dussridorf  court  found  them  guilty  of 
forging  passports  and  documents  to  help  Islamic  radicals  enter 
the  country. 

Abassl  Madam  is  the  founder  of  Algeria's  Islamic  Salvation 
Front  The  two  brothers  fled  to  Germany  and  were  groined 
political  asylum  in  1992  after  their  father  was  arrested.  The  court 
acquitted  than  on  charges  of  running  guns  and  ammunition  to 
Algeria.  — fan  Tray  nor.  Bonn. 


Lagerfeld  to  challenge  tax  fine 


FASHION  designer  Karl  Lagerfeld  said  yesterday  he  would 
appeal  against  a French  court  decision  ordering  him  to  pay 
nearly  FIB  million  (£1 .86  mill  ion)  for  tax  evasion. 

The  administrative  court  in  Nice  set  the  figure,  wbich  in- 
cludes back  taxes  and  fines,  France  Info  radio  reported.  Mr 
Lagerfeld  claims  to  live  in  Monaco,  where  residents  do  nut  pay 
income  tax. 

He  said  the  prosecution  “recognised  in  its  final  statement  my 
good  faith  and  the  fact  I lived  in  Monaco.  I've  therefore  decided 
to  appeal  [against]  this  decision."  — AP.  Paris. 


France  backing  Bangui  force 


FRANCE  said  yesterday  it  was  giving  logistical  support  to  Afri- 
can peacekeepers  in  foe  Centra]  African  Republic's  capital.  Ban- 
gui, after  clashes  with  disaffected  local  troops  killed  about  30 
people. 

A foreign  ministry-  spokesman,  Yves  Doutriaux.  confirmed  that 
France  had  intervened  with  "limited  logistical  support"  after  the 
troops  started  firing  mortars  at  Chadian  and  Senegalese  positions 
an  Sunday  afternoon.  — Reuter.  Paris. 


Tourists  standed  in  Athens 


DOZENS  of  tourists  were  stranded  at  Athens  airport  yesterday  as 
a "go  slow"  by  Olympic  Aviation  engineers  hit  flights  to  foe  Greek 

islands. 

Officials  said  at  least  2Q  flights  were  cancelled  or  delayed  for  up 
to  four  hours  and  passengers  were  crammed  inside  foe  old  airport 
or  standing  outside  in  sizzling  beat  More  delays  are  expected 
over  foe  next  two  weeks. 

The  engineers  have  banned  overtime  and  demand  instead  that 
Olympic,  deeply'  in  the  red.  hires  more  staff.  — Reuter.  Athens. 


Home  on  the  range 


TWO  golf  balls  suit  a pair  of  grebes  to  a tee  as  an  instant 
family  at  a golf  club  in  Saskatoon,  Canada.  The  birds 
adopted  the  balls  alter  building  their  nest  near  the  driving 
range  about  three  weeks  ago  photograph,  much  cooper 


Iranian  mine  blast  kills  1 5 


AN  EXPLOSION  at  a coal  mine  in  northern  Iran  on  Sunday  killed 
15  people  and  injured  29.  foe  Iranian  daily  Ettelaat  newspaper  said 
yesterday. 

The  official  news  agency  IRNA  reported  earlier  that  ISO  people 
had  been  trapped  underground.  It  was  not  clear  if  they  had  been 
rescued. 

The  aemey  quoted  an  official  in  Gilan  province  as  saying  the 
blast  was  caused  by  a short  circuit. — Reuter,  Dubai, 


Duma  opposes  Lenin’s  burial 


THE  Russian  Duma  yesterday  urged  citizens  and  the  authorities 
to  oppose  the  burial  of  Lenin’s  mummified  body. 

In  a non-binding  resolution,  foe  lower  bouse  branded  attempts 
to  remove  the  embalmed  body  from  its  Red  Square  mausoleum  as 
“an  act  of  political  revenge  against  Lenin". 

The  fate  of  Lenin's  body  has  become  a subject  of  heated  debate 
since  President  Boris  Yeltsin’s  call  for  a referendum  on  foe 
issue.  — Reuter.  Moscow. 


End  of  the  line  for  colony 
ip  Beijing’s  rail  network 


John  Offings  In  Shanahan 


OF  ALL  foe  projects  to 
mark  the  return  of 
Hong  .Kong  to  China, 
none  is  greater  than  the  one 
foat  starts  here.  A new  rail- 
way has  been  completed  from 
Beijing  to  the  Shenzhen 
Special  Economic  Zone  (SEZ) 
— L500  miles  of  track  which 
open  up  a swath  of  eastern 
and  southern  China  and  join 
the  line  into  Hong  Kong. 

“Greet  foe  return  of  Hong 
Kong  by  promottng  rallway 
safety",  a huge  banner  pro- 
claims at  the  just-completed 
station  of  Jinggangthan,  high 
in  foe  mountains  of  Jiangxi, 
where  Mao  Zedong  founded 
the  Red  Army  in  1927. 

The  Jingjiu  {Beljlng-Kow- 
loon)  line  is  the  latest  addi- 
tion, to  a transport  and  com- 
munications grid  that  now 
knits  Hong  Kong  to  the  main- 
land interior. 

A network  of  motorways  in 


the  Pearl  River  delta  was  ex- 
panded this  month  with  the 
opening  erf  a bridge  across  the 
river  at  Human,  cutting  trav- 
elling time  from  Hong  Kong 
to  foe  western  side  of  the 
delta  by  up  to  six  hours.  It 
will  also  provide  the  link  for  a 
new  southern  highway  foe 
length  of  Guangdong 
province. 

Travellers  an  foe  Jingjiu, 
and  its  branch  line  in  Guang- 
dong, will  encounter  unusual 
treatment  by  Chinese  stan- 
dards. Stewardesses  intro- 
duce themselves  by  name  and 
can  be  summoned  by  a bell. 
As  the  train  leaves  each 
station,  they  stand  to  atten- 
tion and  salute. 

Lavatory  paper  is  available, 
and  is  actually  replenished 
during  the  journey.  And  in- 
stead of  a surly  sweeper 
ftittaning  the  floor,  there  are 
litter  bins,  described  in  foe 
promotional  literature  as  a 
modem  innovation. 

At  present  the  through 


train  from  Beijing  terminates 
short  Df  Hong  Kong  at  the 
Shenzhen  border,  but  before 
long  it  will  complete  the  jour- 
ney into  Kowloon. 

The  Jingjiu  opens  up  the 
eastern  provinces  of  Anhui 
and  Jiangxi.  There  was  fierce 
competition  to  become  a 
“railway  town",  and  several 
have  already  attracted  for- 
eign investment,  including 
Jinggangshan. 

Its  real  name  is  Talhe:  Jing- 
gangshan. it  turns  out,  is  still 
60  miles  from  the  station.  Pas- 
sengers arriving  at  night  bed 
down  in  the  local  police 
station,  which  makes  a useful 
income  from  foe  service. 

The  line  into  Guangdong  al- 
ternates between  tunnels  and 
viaducts  of  equally  impres- 
sive length,  passing  through  a 
jumbled  mountain  plateau 
where  70  years  ago  commu- 
nist guerrillas  struggled  for 
survival. 

The  growth  of  infrastruc- 
ture between  Hong  Kong  and 


the  mainland  has  trans- 
formed travelling,  and  it 
more  subtly  reinforces  foe 
sense  that  Hong  Kong  Is  an 
integral  part  of  China.  More 
than  two  dozen  bus  services, 
starting  in  central  Hong 
Kong,  cross  the  border  for 
towns  all  over  Guangdong, 
reaching  most  destinations  in 
three  or  four  hours  by  the 
new  super-highways.  A new 
western  crossing  is  planned. 

Entry  Cram  the  mainland  to 
Shenzhen  — and  to  Hong 
Kong  — wffi  continue  to  be 
regulated,  but  expats  predict 
that  post-handover  traffic  will 
rapidly  increase. 

The  Jingjiu  railway  has 
been  an  almost  unnoticed  en- 
gineering feat.  Most  of  foe 
work  was  completed  within 
four  years.  More  than  200,000 
labourers  worked  on  foe  pro- 
ject. which  cost  £3  billion.  It 
has  reached  a population  of 
200  million  — one- sixth  of  all 
mainland  Chinese  •—  previ- 
ously far  from  a railway. 
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The  taxing  road  to  sanity 

Labour  may  have  seen  a way  to  square  the  circle 


THE  SECOND  Earth  Summit  opened  in  including  the  UK  Sadly,  most  countries 
New  York  yesterday  with  the  inauspi-  will  fail  to  comply  with  the  intema- 
cious  admission  that  the  prospects  for  tional  target  of  freezing  carbon  dioxide 
the  environment  had  deteriorated  since  emissions  (mainly  from  exhaust  fumes 
1992  when  the  Rio  summit  committed  and  industry)  to  the  levels  of  1990. 
everyone  to  halting  the  growth  of  car-  Mr  Blair  is  absolutely  right  to  point 
bon  emissions.  Razali  Ismail  of  Malay-  the  finger  at  the  United  States.  It  is  the 
sia,  President  of  the  UN  General  Assem-  biggest  economy  in  the  world  yet  can't 
bly,  warned  that,  as  a planet  we  were  do  what  should  be  done  because  of  the 
"living  unsustainably  and  perpetuating  electoral  implications  of  abandoning 
inequity,  and  may  soon  pass  the  point  the  absurd  cheapness  of  petrol  in  the 
of  no  return".  Vice-President  A1  Gore  US.  If  America  increased  taxes  on  ener- 
urged  everyone  to  roll  up  their  sleeves  gy.  it  would  do  itself  a favour  (because 
and  go  to  work  but  this  doesn’t  conceal  it  would  raise  money  to  reduce  the 
the  fact  that  the  US,  the  biggest  gas  budget  deficit)  and  make  a huge  contri- 
guzzler  in  the  world,  is  one  of  the  worst  button  to  reducing  emissions.  Even  if 
offenders  and  hasn't  succeeded  even  in  there  were  no  such  thing  as  global 
stabilising  emissions  let  alone  reducing  warming  it  would  still  be  economic 
them.  Britain  is  one  of  the  few  virtuous  madness  to  sell  oil,  which  has  been 
countries  (along  with  Germany  and  formed  over  hundreds  of  millions  of 
Russia)  that  have  made  progress  — years,  as  if  it  were  bottled  water  (except 
mainly  due  to  the  unexpected  conse-  that  it  is  even  cheaper  than  bottled 
queii ces  of  the  pit  closure  programme  water). 

(which  led  to  a boom  in  gas-fired  gener-  It  is  equally  mad  to  continue  to  allow 
ating  stations).  Tony  Blair,  according  to  aviation  ftiel  to  continue  to  be  free  of 
some  green  lobbies,  seems  to  be  espous-  tax.  It  distorts  choices,  increases  pollu- 
ing  the  environment  with  all  the  enthu-  tion  and  removes  the  incentive  to  de- 
siasm  of  the  recently  converted  and  velop  more  efficient  fuels.  The  maddest 
none  the  worse  for  that  He  reaffirmed  thing  of  all  is  'to  continue  to  destroy 
Britain’s  aim  of  reducing  emissions  by  rain  forests  which  are  vital  to  the  eco- 
20  per  cent  by  2010  and  raised  expecta-  system.  Labour’s  policy  of  exhorting 
tions  that  he  would  introduce  more  the  rest  of  the  world  to  move  faster 
green  taxes  in  Britain  either  in  this  while  continuing  to  set  the  pace  at 
budget  or  later  on.  home  is  the  correct  one.  In  this  vital 

Green  taxes  do  work.  An  OECD  study  area  it  is  still  possible  to  lead  by  exam- 
found  that  the  Swedish  sulphur  tax  pie.  There  are  plenty  of  policies  Labour 
introduced  in  1991  led  to  a fall  in  the  can  introduce  which  are  worthwhile 
sulphur  content  in  oil-based  fuels  to  even  if  no  one  follows  suit  They  tn- 
nearly  40  per  cent  below  the  legal  limit  elude  taxing  company  cars,  more  car- 
A tax  differential  for  diesel  ftiel  led  to  a free  areas  in  the  inner  cities,  penal 
rise  from  1 to  76  per  cent  in  the  market  charges  for  inner-city  parking,  higher 
share  of  the  cleanest  diesel  fuels  be-  taxes  on  depleting  resources  and  tax 
tween  1991  and  1996.  In  Norway  taxes  reductions  on  insulating  materials, 
on  carbon  dioxide  payable  since  1991  Labour  is  pledged  not  to  raise  income 
have  reduced  carbon  emissions  by  fixed  taxes:  but  it  may  increasingly  view 
combustion  plants  by  over  20  per  cent  a environmental  taxes  — which  aren’t  as 
year.  Heavier  taxes  on  leaded  petrol  hated  as  regular  taxes  — as  an  irresist- 
have  produced  a sharp  switch  to  non-  ible  way  of  squaring  the  circle  of  its 
leaded  petrol  in  a number  of  places  spending  and  taxation  policies. 


While  the  world  waits  for  talks 

The  onus  is  now  on  the  republicans  to  clarify  their  intentions 


TWO  powerful  but  contradictory  facts  republican  tactics.  Unanimity  of  pur- 
sum  up  the  facing-both-ways  stance  of  pose  across  both  the  Irish  Sea  and  the 
Irish  republicanism  today.  Electoral  Atlantic  Ocean  has  rarely  been  stron- 
support  for  Sinn  Fein  is  at  a historic  ger,  but  while  such  unanimity  initially 
high  — yet  the  renewal  of  Its  murder  Isolates  the  IRA  and  Sinn  Fein,  in  the 
campaign  has  left  the  IRA  more  isolated  long  run  it  also  means  that  a decisive 
than  ever.  This  week,  as  Tony  Blair  ceasefire  move  would  also  bring  rapid 
comes  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  and  widely  accepted  political  action, 
deliver  bis  latest  Northern  Ireland  Last  week  when  David  Trimble  was 
statement,  republicans  must  once  more  asked  whether  he  could  imagine  him- 
face  the  choice  which  they  always  try  to  self  round  the  table  with  Sinn  Fein,  he 
avoid.  Do  they  end  the  killings,  and  replied:  "Never  say  never", 
cash  in  their  undoubted  recent  elec-  A week  ago.  it  seemed  that  Sinn  Fein 
toral  credit?  Or  do  they  continue  with  and  the  Northern  Ireland  Office  had  the 
the  killings  in  the  knowledge  that  while  makings  of  a ceasefire-for-talks  deal 
their  nuisance  value  may  grow,  their  which  could  be  defended.  But  then 
political  isolation  will  continue  and  came  the  IRA’s  Lurgan  killings,  which 
their  electoral  standing  probably  di-  negated  the  good  work  in  the  most 
minish?  Moments  of  choice  come  often  brutal  manner  possible.  Those  killings 
in  Northern  Ireland,  but  these  are  days  may  show  that  the  republican  move- 
which  will  define  the  mood  for  years.  raent  is  untrustworthy,  or  they  may 
The  coalition  against  Sum  Fe in-IRA  show  that  it  is  divided.  But  they  cer- 
equivocation  is  stronger  now  than  ever,  tainly  place  the  onus  on  republicans  to 
Labour's  Commons  majority  and  the  clarify  their  intentions.  In  public,  bow- 
continued  caution  of  most  Conserva-  ever,  republican  leaders  continue  to 
tives  have  ensured  that  the  bipartisan  dodge  the  choices  just  as  they  have 
approach  has  not  been  disturbed  by  always  done.  Martin  McGuinness’s 
Tony  Blair’s  talks-for-ceasefire  strat-  weekend  speech  in  County  Kildare  con- 
egy.  Opinion  in  the  Irish  Republic  tained  a few  guardedly  positive 
remains  constant  too,  with  the  new  remarks  about  Mr  Blair’s  initiative,  but 
Fianna  Fail  government  making  clear  these  were  made  largely  meaningless 
there  will  be  no  meetings  while  the  by  the  obfuscations  and  irrelevances 
shootings  continue.  elsewhere  in  the  address.  Mr  McGuin- 

In  Denver  at  the  weekend.  President  ness  complains  about  being  "eyeballed” 
Clinton  confirmed  that  the  White  by  the  British,  as  though  that  was  on  a 
House  is  on  board  for  Mr  Blair's  strat-  par  with  the  shadow  of  the  gunman.  But 
egy,  while  in  Washington  even  tradi-  the  truth  is  that  his  movement  is  being 
tionally  pro-IRA  congressmen  and  lob-  eyeballed  not  just  by  the  British  but  by 
byists  are  looking  askance  at  the  world  — and  rightly  so. 


Much  more  than  just  skylarking 

Tesco’s  move  is  the  start  of  a new  approach  to  conservation 


THE  SKYLARK  found  a new  friend  agencies  joined  the  RSPB  in  producing 
yesterday.  Tesco,  the  supermarket,  a follow-up  report  to  Rachel  Carson’s 
teamed  up  with  the  Royal  Society  for  epic  book.  Silent  Spring,  published  35 
the  Protection  of  Birds  (RSPB)  in  a years  ago  on  the  effects  of  chemicals 
£100,000  biodiversity  action  scheme  to  applied  to  the  land.  The  chemicals  con- 
pro  vide  one  of  Britain’s  most  favourite  tinue  — weedkillers,  fungicides,  slug 
birds  with  more  protection.  A moving  killers,  insecticides  and  growth  regula- 
press  release  spoke  of  the  decline  In  tors.  The  result  is  a huge  decline  In  bird 
skylark  numbers  — down  58  per  cent  in  numbers  as  nesting  sites  have  been  lost 
the  last  25  years  — and  the  need  to  and  food  supplies  dried  up  through 
reform  the  Common  Agriculture  Policy  insecticides  and  weedkillers. 

(CAP).  But  hold  on.  Aren’t  the  big  So  what’s  the  RSPB  up  to?  It’s  all  part 
supermarkets  part  of  the  problem?  of  the  new  “company  of  partners”, 
Aren't  they  just  as  responsible  as  CAP  under  which  environmental  groups 
in  pushing  agrobusinesses?  Indeed  they  team  up  with  businesses  to  promote 
have  been-  They  are  both  to  blame  for  more  sustainable  development  Tesco's 
the  way  farming  became  intensified  — adoption  of  the  skylark  is  just  a start 
hedges  grubbed  out,  wild  plants  and  The  RSPB  has  a long  list  of  other 
insects  chemically  eradicated,  less  win-  threatened  birds  needing  sponsors.  It’s 
ter  stubble  — making  the  countryside  a useful  exercise  so  long  as  all  parties 
much  less  bird  friendly.  Our  arable  understand  that  sustainable  develop- 
land  produced  much  bigger  crop  yields  ment  will  not  be  achieved  by  a few 
but  at  a huge  cost  to  nature.  Earlier  this  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Saving  the 
year  two  government  conservation  Earth  will  be  much  more  expensive. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


McLibel’s  food 
for  thought 


I McLibel  case  argue  force- 
fully for  the  need  to  take  a 
long  view  of  the  civil-justice 
reforms  proposed  by  Lord 
Woolf  they  most  go  ahead 
(Leader,  June  20).  One  can 
tinker  untU  doomsday  with 
legal  aid,  hut  few  savings  win 
be  achieved  as  long  as  it  con- 
tinues to  hind  our  ageing 
Rolls  Roy  ce  of  a legal  system. 
The  Government  needs  to  ac- 
knowledge that  there  is  no  al- 
ternative to  Woolf,  and  that 
we  cannot  continue  as  we  are. 

The  current  review  of  the 
Woolf  proposals  and  legal  aid 
by  Sir  Peter  Middleton  needs 
to  look  at  how  to  implement 
Woolf,  not  whether  to  do  it. 
Sir  Peter’s  considerable  eco- 
nomic expertise  should  he 
brought  to  bear  to  find  the 
money  to  implement  them. 
Ruth  Evans. 

Director, 

National  Consumer  Council- 
20  Grosvenor  Gardens. 
London  SW1W0DH. 

ONE  of  the  many  things 
that  the  McLibel  trial  has 
established  is  that  the  condi- 
tions of  both  battery  hens  and 
broiler  chickens  involve  the 
birds  suffering.  This  is  not  be- 
cause individual  farmers  are 
cruel,  but  because  the  sys- 
tems themselves  do  not  meet 
the  birds'  psychological  or 
physiological  needs. 

The  Protection  of  Birds  Act 
1954  makes  it  illegal  for  birds 
to  be  kept  in  cages  that  pre- 
vent them  from  stretching 
their  wings  freely.  However, 
In  a blatant  example  of  profits 
being  put  first,  poultry  are 
specifically  excepted  from 
this  part  of  the  Act.  The  over- 
crowding in  broiler  sheds  en- 
courages the  birds  to  attack 
each  other-  Instead  of  recog- 
nising that  the  system  needs 
change,  many  fanners  muti- 
late the  birds  to  prevent  them 
inflicting  too  much  damage. 

The  McLibel  verdict  found 
that  McDonald's  was  "culpa- 
bly responsible”  for  the 
cruelty  involved  In  the  rear- 
ing of  these  birds.  I would  ar- 
gue that  any  individual  who 
buys  chicken  or  eggs  that  are 
not  free-range  is  just  as  much 
to  blame. 

Richard  Mountford. 

78  Springfield  Road, 
Birmingham  B14  7DY. 


Wee  fees 

PROFESSOR  JWM  Chap- 
man (Letters,  June  20) 
tries  to  make  the  point  that 
searching  for  ancestors  in 
Edinburgh  is ’expensive 
whereas  access  to  records  in 
London  is  free.  But  he  is  not 
comparing  like  with  like. 

At  New  Register  House  in 
Edinburgh,  the  daily  fee  of 
£17  includes  access  to  a com- 
puterised facility  for  search- 
ing the  indices  of  births, 
deaths  and  marriages,  avoid- 
ing the  tedious  and  time-con- 
suming need  to  carry  and  per- 
use many  large  books  of 
indices.  The  searcher  in  Scot- 
land is  also  able  Immediately 
to  inspect  the  original  certifi- 
cates on  microfilm  and  to 
note  relevant  details. 

In  London,  while  the  indi- 
ces can  be  searched  for  free, 
one  then  has  to  pay  a fee  of  £6 
for  each  certificate  and  wait  a 
week  or  so  until  the  certifi- 
cate arrives  by  post 
Hugh  Hoffman. 

Hoffman  Research  Company, 
64  Commercial  Road, 
Ladytank,  Fife  KYIS  7JS. 

DEATH  certificates  in  Scot- 
land, and  not  In  England, 
give  the  names  of  the  parents 
of  the  person  deceased.  It  cost 
ua  £18  for  two  with  an  unlim- 
ited number  of  fall  certifi- 
cates viewed  and  copied  In 
one  day.  We  traced  the  family 
back  to  the  isth  century  with 
a lot  erf  branches  discovered.  I 
always  thought  that  It  was 
good  value  to  be  Scottish. 
Laurence  Robb. 

51  High  Street, 

Saltford,  Bristol  BS18  3EJ. 


THE  judgment  in  the  case 
brought  against  a Brit- 
ish mountain  guide  for 
the  benefit  of  six-year-old 
Daniel  Woodroofe  Hedley 
(Guide  was  negligent  during 
fatal  climb,  June  21)  creates  a 
misleading  picture  about 
safety  and  responsibility  in 
mmintainupring. 

The  judgment,  following  a 
fatal  accident  during  an 
ascent  of  the  north  face  of  the 
Tour  Ronde  In  July  1990.  sug- 
gests that  placing  two  ice- 
screw  belays  and  ice-screw 
running  belays  is  a standard 
safety  procedure  for  climbing 
routes  of  the  type  where  the 
incident  occurred  and  that 
this  procedure  Is  “universal” 
and  “elementary  and  funda- 
mental'’. This  is  not  the  case. 

Depending  on  the  condi- 
tions. any  one  erf  a number  of 
procedures  may  be  appropri- 
ate. Choosing  the  best  proce- 
dure is  one  of  the  judgments 
made  during  an  ascent  The 
judgment  also  supposes,  that 
If  *a  second  screw  had  been 
placed  then  the  accident 
would  have  been  prevented. 
This  is  by  no  means  certain; 
where  ice  Is  of  poor  quality, 
two  screws  offer  little  more 
protection  than  one. 

It  was  also  stated  that  “a 
fall  was  foreseeable  but  the 
risk  of  stonefall  was  remote". 


Falling  rocks  and  Ice  are.  a 
regular  and  common  danger 
on  climbs  of  this  type  and 
speed  is  the  way  in  Which  ex- 
posure to  this  hazard  is  mini- 
mised, whereas  a fall  Is  a very 
unlikely  possibility.  Ice-screw 
anchors  do  not  offer  guaran- 
teed security  and  any  climber 
who  was  “foreseeing"  the  pos- 
sibility of  a fall  on  such  a 
climb  would  not  consider  the 
route  to  be  Justifiable. 

Because  an  accident  has  oc- 
curred, It  does  not  mean  that 
any  individual  is  at  fault 
Risk  Is  inherent  in  mountain- 
eering and  it  cannot  be  elimi- 
nated. only  reduce! 

George  Band. 

President  British 
Mountaineering  Council 
177-179  Burton  Road,  - t 

Manchester  M20  2BB. 

I LOST  friends  on  the  south 
face  of  Mont  Blanc  just  be- 
fore ice  screws  had  been  in- 
vented. Just  one  would  have 
made  the  difference.  But  who 
said  it  is  "standard  prattae” 
to  use  two?  Sometimes  it 
would  increase  protection;  at 
other  times  it  wouldn't  This 
verdict  • will  worry  serious 
mountaineers. 

Robin  Hodgkin. 

(Alpine  Club,  Climbers  Club.) 
39  Holyoake  Road, 

Headington.  Oxford  OX3  8AF. 


THOSE  who  call  for  moqn- , 
I taineerlng  to  be  “made 
safer”  are  milling  the  point 
In  climbing,  you  choose  a 
level  of  technical  difficulty 
and  danger  that  is  acceptable 
to  you.  The  objective  is  to 
overcome  that  difficulty  and 
danger  with  your  skill  and : 
judgment 

Bad  weather,  stonefall  and 
avalanche  are  unpredictable 
hazards  that  are  often  best 
minimised  by  speed,  not  by 
fussing  over  running  belays. 
Making  difWimif  decisions  in 
the  face  of  danger  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  climbing  in  big 
mountains.  Fatally  wrong  de- 
cisions are  to  be  expected,  not 
made  the  subject  of  legal 
actions.  If  you  cannot  accept 
this,  then  you  should  stay 
away  from  mountaineering. 
Steve  Miller.. 

30  Troam  Way,.  ..  . 

fnnidlAigh,  - 

Newton  Abbot 
Devon  TQ130FP. 

BEFORE  getting  a guide's 
Bucket”,  the  aspirant  Al- 
pine guide  must  go  through  a 
long  period  of  training  and 
gathering  of  experience,  fol- 
lowed by  a.  one-to-one  assess- 
ment period  in  which  every 
move  is  observed  over  a 
period  of  14  days.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  imagine  a more  rigor- 


ous  process.  Having  gone 
though  this  process,  the  quali- 
fied guide  becomes  one  of  a 
mti»n  mountaineering  Site 
whose  judgment  should  be 
questioned  only  by  his  peers. 

How  can  a judge  whose  ex- 
perience of  such  matters 
probably  goes  no  fiirther  than 
a walk  on  Box  Hill  in  June 
possibly  be  able  to  make  a fair 
judgment  in  such  a matter? 
Roger  Wilkinson. 

20  Castle  HID, 

Duffifild, 

Belper, 

Derbyshire  DE58  4EA. 

A NYONE  climbing  in  the 
#%Alps  has  to  recognise  that 
speed  is.  in  itself  a major 
safety  factor.  It  is  not  a ques- 
tion of  being  first  to  the  top, 
or  machismo  display,  but  erf 
minimising  risk.  Inevitably 
this  Leads  to  difficult  deci- 
sions in  the  hfllnnHng  of 
risks,  some  of  which  may, 
with  hindsight,- appear  to 
have  been  .wrong. 

Of  course  the  courts  tnay 
have  to  be  Involved  in  cases 
of  negligence,  but  It  should 
not  be  a judge's  job  to  second 
guess  an  experienced  guide’s 
assessment. 

Ken  Prandy. 

15  Acorn  Avenue, 

Bar  Hill, 

Cambridge  CB3  8DT. 


All  right,  we’ve  got  this  wretched  Dome;  now  what?  Hooked  by  TV 

NOW  that  we  know  the  MO- 1 ■ . ■ ~ ■ ^PHE  tragic  death  of  Lucy 

lennium  Exhibition  is  go-  V tftnrkhi., ».  MUMV.A47  I Burchell  (Men  deny  kfil- 


NOW  that  we  know  the  Mil- 
lennium Exhibition  is  go- 
ing ahead,  I suggest  that  it  be 
used  to  show  how,  in  the  new 
millennium.  1 human  beings 
might  be  valued  for  their  hu- 
manity and  not  Just  for  their 
creations.  Here  are  several 
possible  salons  for  the 
Pavilion.  i 

Salon  i.  Room  1:  The  econo-  \ 
my  in  the  future.  An  assembly 
of  posters  and  interactive  I 
video  showing  the  new  bal- 
ance of  national  revenue  and 
expenditure  that  Is  not  depen- 
dent upon  the  sale  erf  addic- 
tive drugs  (tobacco,  alcohol). 
Room  2:  The  economy  in  the 
present  Statistics,  posters  and 
videos  of  people  killing  them- , 
selves  with  addictive  sub- 
stances. (Noise  of  people 
coughing  and  puking.) 

Salon  2,  Room  l.  Building 
coalitions  in  the  future.  Case 
histories  of  communities 
worldwide  that  have  solved 
their  differences  through  con- 
flict resolution  and  non-vio- 
lent communication.  Room  2: 
Building  conflict  in  the  pres- 
ent. The  arms  industry. 
Sounds  of  moaning  and 
groaning,  as  people  grieve 
losses  of  loved  ones. 

Salon  3.  Room  1:  A reception 
class  in  a UK  primary  school. 
A class  of  10  infants  cared  for 
and  instructed  by  five  adults. 
Diagrams  showing  how 
young  people  are  supported 


Wi 


Gas  bill 


CONTRARY  to  the  claims 
of  BF  Brown  (Letters. 
June  21)  BG  Is  paying  In  FU11 
for  the  clean-up  of  the  site  at 
Greenwich  to  comply  with 
the  latest  environmental  leg- 
islation, not  the  taxpayer. 
Much  of  this  work  has  al- 
ready been  completed  at  an 
estimated  total  cost  to  BG  of 
£20  million.  We  made  a fur- 
ther contribution  in  excess  of 
£20  million  towards  the  new 
Jubilee  Line  station  ou  the 
site. 

The  site  is  no  longer  In  the 
ownership  of  BG,  having  been 
sold  earlier  in  the  year  at  the 
then  Government’s  request  to 
English  Partnerships,  in  a 
deal  worth  an  estimated  £28 
million.  The  site  will  not,  as 
your  correspondent  claims, 
revert  to  BG  after  the  exhibi- 
tion. the  benefit  of  BG's  ex- 
penditure accruing  instead  to 
the  taxpayer. 

Roy  Dantzic. 

BG  Property  Division. 

21  Whitefriars  Street, 

London  EC4Y  8JJ. 


by  several  adults  and  adoles- 
cents, not  Just  their  biological 
parents/parent  Room  2:  A 
reception  class  in  a UK  pri- 
mary school  with  a class  of  35 
trtfams  being  taught  by  am 

Provocative?  I hope  so.  The 
challenges  for  the  future  are 
not  technological,  but  moral. 
Christopher  Jacques. 

9 High  Street,  Finstock, 

Oxford  OX73BY. 

THE  site  could,  alterna- 
I tively.  be  used  as  the 
“Mother  erf  an  Garden  Festi- 
vals" to  celebrate  British  gar- 
dening at  Its  best,  with  gar- 
deners from  all  over  .the 
country  taking  part. 

After  the  Millennium  cele- 
bration. the  site  could  then 
become  a huge  new  London 
park  and  pleasure  gardens; 
London  still  needs  more 
green  spaces  and  a park  at  the 


Editorial  GBH 

pRSTLY,  it  Is  a typically 
I anonymous  backstabbing 
lie  (Michael  Jackson  profile, 
G2,  June  23)  to  claim  that  I 
scrlpt-edit  my  own  work,  and 
never  more  so  than  with  Me- 
lissa. a series  directed  and 
edited  by  two  articulate,  stub- 
born and  gifted  people  who  — 
to  my  occasional  chagrin  — 
won  every  worthwhile 
argument 

Secondly,  I am  fascinated  to 
find  that  your  correspondent 
considers  Melissa  to  have 
been  a flop,  when  its  audience 
figures,  appreciation  Index 
and  demographics  at  least 
equalled,  from  a standing 
start,  those  for  the  latest 
series  of  BBC2*s  brilliant  , but 
relatively  established  This 
Life,  rightfully  acclaimed  as  a 
major  success  only  a few  days 
ago  in  your  newspaper. 

And  I thought  I wrote 
fiction. 

Alan  Bleasdale. 

Appleby, 

Carnatic  Road, 

Liverpool  L188BY. 


Greenwich  Reach  site  would 
add  to  a long-term  strategy  for 
a "green  corridor"  running 
eastwards  down  the  Thames. 
Dan  J J WnhTi 
137  Norwich  Row, 

ParkhfU  Estate, 

Sheffield  S2  5RG. 

\ A/HY  cant  the  revamp  of 
V V the  piwTia  far  the  Millen- 
ium site  at  Greenwich  Incor- 
porate ideas  on  what  to  do 
with  It  onoe  the  exhibition  Is 
over?  Why  not  a world-lead- 
ing development  of  sustain- 
able and  integrated  housing  i 
and  business  communities  in- 
corporating advanced  envi- 
ronmental technology?  It 
could  stand  as  a contrast  to 
the  Isle  of  Dogs  and  so  demon- 
strate the  plurality  of  life  in 
London. 

Jeremy  Cavanagh, 

68  Meadow  Road. 

London  SW8 1PP. 


I Burchell  (Men  deny  kfll- 
ing  girl  prostitute  with  pure 
heroin,  June  19)  Is  an  exam- 
ple of  the  power  of  the  uncen- 
sored  media,  TV,  newspapers, 
magazines  etc,  to  corrupt  and 
deprave.  I believe  it  to  be  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg.  We  do  not 
know  how  many  more  young 
girls  have  been  tempted  Into 
immorality  and/or  prostitu- 
tion by  television  pro- 
grammes such  as  Band  of 
Gold. 

The  preservation  of  the 
freedoms  erf  speech  and  ex- 
pression depends  upon  res- 
ponsibility and  liability. 
Those  responsible  for  the  pro- 
duction and  broadcasting  of 
Band,  of  Gold  should  be  held 
responsible  and  liable  for 
Lucy's  death.  Unfortunately, 
those  responsible  tor  the  con- 
trol of  such  programmes  can 
only  censure  after  the  event 
— after  the  horse  has  bolted. 

E T Worster. 

2lb  Webster  Avenue, 

Wallasey  L440EP. 

Letters  to  the  Editor  may  be 
taxed  on  0171  837  4530  or  sent 
by  post  to  119  Farringdon  Road, 
London  EC1R3EFI,  and  by  e- 
maii  to  letters@guardlan.co.uk. 
Please  include  a full  postal 
address  and  daytime  telephone 
number,  even  in  e-m ailed 
letters.  We  regret  we  cannot 
acknowledge  receipt  of  letters. 


A Country  Diary 

CHESHIRE:  The  number  erf 
Heart  and  Dart  moths  appear- 
ing In  the  garden  trap  have  by 
no  means  “peaked"  but  are 
now  . increasing  with  wrk 
catch.  The  highest  count  up  to 
the  time  of  writing  these 
notes  has  been  the  157  on  the 
night  of  June  is.  In  general, 
overall  nightly  totals  have 
been  below  average  for  this 
time  erf  the  .year.  Two  very- 
dark  moths  were  in  the  trap 
recently,  one  was  a totally 
black  Peppered  moth  and  the 
other  a dark  brown  Scalloped 
Vta90 1 mpIi  being  the  melanto 
form  of . a normally  much 
paler  species. 

The  Peppered  moth  is  the 
best  known  example  of  this 
so-called  Inustrlal  melanism, 
having  -been  seen  first  in 
Manchester  in  1343, . but  at 
least  another  100  of  our  moths 
also  have  these  brown/black 
forms.  They  evolved  in  fhe 
polluted  environment  of  in- 
dustrial- areas  such  as  -those- 
-in  the  .North-west  and  Mid- 


lands where  they  would  be  far 
less  visible  to  predators  on 
tree  . trunks  blackened  by 
burnt  coal  and  oil  particles. 
The  Glean  Air  Acts  of  the 
1960s  reduced  these  pollution 
levels,  resulting  in  a decrease 
in  numbers  of  the  mrianic 
forms  ami  studios  carried  out 
on  the  Peppered  modi  in  Liv- 
erpool have  revealed  a 26  per 
cent  decline.  . 

As  we  move  through  the 
summer  season,  many  of  the 
emerging  moths  are  bright 
end  colourfill,  as  beautiful  as 
the  butterflies,  if  not  more  so 
— the  ' aptly  ' named  Ruby 
Tiger  is  now  flying,  along 
with'  the.  yellow  -Brimstone 
moth;  the  first  black,  .white 
and  orange  . Magpie  moths 
have  appeared  and  the  petal- 
like,  delicate  pink  markings 
of  the  Peach  Blossom  are  a 
wonderful  camouflage 
amongst  the  pale  rosy  flowers 
of  the  brambles  where  it  lays 

its  eggs;  " 

J AT  THOMPSON 
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Diary 


MaflhewNorrnan 


WITH  the  party  con- 
ferences approach- 
tog,  a hideous  eti- 
quette  conundrum  looms 
for  William  Hague.  When 
he  stays  at  the  Imperial 
Hotel  in  Blackpool  to  the 
first  week  of  October,  will 

he  share  his  room  with  his 

betrothed.  Fflon  Jenkins, . 

who  will  be  there  to  play  the 
doe-eyed  sweetheart? 
putting  FCUxn  down  thecor- 
rldor  would  look  wet  and.  - 
prissy;  then  again,  having  - 
her  to  with  him  wonldjoot 
thrill  the  old  trouts  from 
Surrey.  Poor  Williamis  on 
virgin  territory  here,  of  . 
coarse,  since  no  previous 


Blackened  prince  of 
the  governing  class 


at  its  epicentre.  The  system  j rally  motivated  action.  It  will 
needs  the  Cabinet  Secretary  allow  nothing  to  get  in  the 


to  be  strong,  unpolitical  and 
beyond  reproach.  Against 
their  better  judgment,  both 


the  present  incumbent  and  style  than  Mrs  Thatcher,  has 
his  predecessor  became  per-  in  common  with  her  an  un- 
sonal  familiars,  servants  of  shakable  belief  In  the  utter 
the  leader  before  the  state,  good  sense,  the  tocontrovert- 
or,  perhaps  more  exactly,  ible  decency,  of  what  he  is 
reluctant  to  consider  that  trying  to  do:  supported  by  a 
there  might  be  a conflict  be-  parliamentary  majority  so 
tween  the  two.  l don’t  think  enormous  that  it  leaves  him 
Sir  Burke  Trend  (196&-73)  free,  in  our  system  of  unwrit- 
would  have  sotted  his  hands  ten  rules,  to  do  just  about 


COMMEMT  AND  AHi&LYSIS  9 

Just  one  per 
ss^e  cent  on  top  tax 

lakable  belief  In  the  utter  " 

md  sense,  the  tocontrovert-  _ _ — - m m ■ ■ _ - » 

wouldn’t  hurt 


way  of  its  famous  mandate.  It 
is  led  by  a man  who,  though 
much  more  consensual  to 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Voung 


denials,  of  any  impropriety.  | chief  of  Incipient  sleaze, 
and  he  who  easily  believed  I When  the  Prime  Minister 


in  such 
excrement. 


ministerial 


anything  he  wants. 

Against  the  possible  per- 


the  practised  liar.  Innocence  begs,  it  may  be  hard  for  a 
was  the  common  establish*  Cabinet  Secretary  not  to  run. 
mait  belief  right  up  to  the  That's  what  happened  to  both 


The  way  this  issue  arises  version  of  this  power,  the 

begs,  it  may  be  hard  for  a in  the  New  Labour  era  will,  I Civil  Service  stands  as  one 
Cabinet  Secretary  not  to  run.  suspect,  he  different.  Let  us  necessary  bulwark,  and  the 
That's  what  happened  to  both  be  charitable  and  ««nmp  Secretary  of  the  Cabinet,  who 
Armstrong  and  Butler.  But  In  there  are  no  arms -dealers  in  is  also  Head  of  the  Civil  Ser- 


end.  Over  the  weekend,  1 Armstrong  and  Butler.  But  In 
spoke  with  Altken  friends  the  process,  a great  office  has 


Secretary  of  the  Cabinet,  who 
is  also  Head  of  the  Civil  Ser- 


and  former  colleagues  who 
said  they  were  shattered  by 


. the  Blair  government,  nor,  as  vice,  should  acquire  a new 
been  demeaned.  is  verifiable,  many  business  and  awkward  eminence.  If 

For  Su-  Robin  gave  his  ap-  people  whose  conflicts  of  In-  the  standard  of  politics  is  to 


HJUi9V,BUi«ruDllieflOOS  ni.  n-v;«  T — r- . r---  humuj- 

Tory  leader  has  been  m his  b 2-  *“  ?**  ***  unequipped  for  judgment  As 

position,  and  no  decision  - trom  alone  in  his  credulity.  a mere  mandarin,  how  could 

has  been  taken  aAiwn-  m.  rnpoonm,  . Tiie  .reasoning,  to  them,  he  know  what  to  ask  a de- 


fhn  ^ ^ ~.LIJ  - . ^ - — ,T  -----  tvtuiiuw  ui  ass-  tsic  ouuiUOl  u ui  u iu 

me  outcome.1  didn’t  speak  to  proval  despite  being  wholly  terest  are  likely  to  trouble  be  revived,  the  restoration  of 


position,  and  no  decision 
has  been  taken.  “Abso- 
hxteiyno  idea  what  he'll 
do,”  says  Anthony  Gordon- 
Lezmoxto  his  office.  “Call 

back  In  six  weeks/’  With 

the  manager  of  the  Imperial 
refusing  to  discuss  the  . 
hotel’s  policy  on  unmarried 
guests,  perhaps  William's 
best  bet  is  to  listen  to  Dr 
Adrian  Rogers  of  the  Con- 
servative  Family  Institute. 
“There  are  many  hidden  ad- 
vantages for  couples  who 
don’t  have  sex  beforemar- 
riage,”  explains  the  doctor. 
“If  they  are  both  chaste, 
there  is  no  risk  of  the  trans- 
mission of  any  of  the  vi- 
ruses or  bacteria  or  flagel- 
lates  which  are  so 
common.”  Indeed,  indeed. 

NEWS  arrives  of  a 
splendid  morale 
boost  for  the  ever- 

troubled  Express  news- 
papers, where  staffhave 
learned  of  a rare  victory  to 
the  battle  against  deray. 
Circulation,  a memo  breath- 
lessly informs  them,  is 
“stable  to  Rotherham”. 

I AM  sleepless  with  worry 
about  my  old  friend  Dr 
Julian  Lewis.  Of  all  the 
184  Members  to  vote  in  last 
Thursday's  third  ballot,  the 
MPfbr  New  Forest  East  was 
one  of  only  two  not  to 
choose  either  candidate. 
This  Inability  to  make  deci- 
sions must  be  a truly  dread- 
ful burden  for  a profes 
signal  jpoHtirfaw,  and  we 

wOl  be  contacting  the  poor 
lainb  imminently  with  an 
offer  of  help.  However,  we 
may  have  missed  the  boat:  a 
press  release  from  a leading 
mental-health  charity  has 
arrived,  headlined  “Sane 
supports  Julian  Lewis  MP”. 
Ah  well,  as  long  as  some- 
one's looking  after  him. 


unequipped  for  judgment  As  the  custodian,  on  the  Prime  the  Whitehall  ethic  n 
a mere  mandarin,  how  could  Minister's  behalf,  of  ministe-  happen  in  parallel.  1 
he  know  what  to  ask  a de-  rial  standards.  Even  so,  the  jobs.  Secretary  and 


Cabinet  Secretary  needs  to  be  should  go  on  being  combined: 


; per-  * *"*  nudge  Came  lot  executives  into 

r,  the  ' repaying  pan  of  ihelr  bonuses, 

s one  • nation  was  outraged  by 

d the  the  way  in  which  the  Camelot 

t.  who  '<■.  m directors  had  exploited  their 

il  Ser-  ' position.  Bui  that  Ls  what  capl- 

i new  IB  talistsdo  — particularly  if  they 

ce.  If  enjoy  monopoly  power. 

i is  to  All  the  talk  of  the  "people's 

ion  of  lottery”  was  meaningless.  The 

eds  to  same  people  — low-income 

e two  Dow  WattorQlov/  families,  mostly  -•  finance  the 

Head.  **uy  riclLLCioicy  bonuses  paid  to  directors  of 


the  Whitehall  ethic  needs  to  

Roy  Hattersley 


was  themsun  Oiled  alii  v o ld,en  sco  need  behind  a 

-DuUte  the  requirements.  With  bis  burden  of  proof  that  would  al- 

ta  connections,  he  was  the  ways,  in  the  British  system, 

^ right  foil  for  the  Jewish  Mai-  be  impossible  to  discharge 
016  <raSt  RiD^nd>  W*  boss  at  the  against  a ministerial 
disappears  into  convenient  defence  ministry.  He  was  defendant 

r*„  selling  British  arms  and  ere-  At  the  very  least  when  the 

n*t  «of  93?1'  British  jobs.  He  was  Aitken  case  became  a ques- 

regarded  by  generals  tiou,  the  Attorney-General, 
*Re  Mid  bureaucrats  for  being  a not  the  Cabinet  Secretary. 
piTnce  ottne  govemrag  class,  shrewd  defence  cutter  as  well  should  have  done  the  work, 
*ncumbeiit’  Sir  as  salesman.  He  knew  Prince  as  a predecessor  did  to  the 
Antler,  materially  as-  Mohammed  on  the  telephone.  Profumo  case.  Admittedly. 


void,  ensconced  behind  a 


be  impossible  to  discharge 
against  a ministerial 
defendant 

At  the  very  least,  when  the 
Aitken  case  became  a ques- 


Robin  Butler,  materially  as-  Mohammed  on  the  telephone, 
sisted  Aitken’s  survival  by  How  could  Sir  Robin  imagine 
inferring  on  him  White-  that  any  of  this  might  be  out- 
halls  highest  seal  of  ap-  matched  by  questions  from 
proval.  This  was  the  final  act  the  editor  of  the  Guardian? 


as  strong  and  Independent  a 

Sir  Robin  Butler  gave 
his  approval  though 
wholly  unequipped 
for  judgment.  A great 
office  has  been 
demeaned 


when  they  were  separated, 
the  Prime  Minister  tended  to 
lose  touch  with  the  machine 
be  is  supposed  to  be  respon- 


NOBODY  ran  be  sur- 
prised by  the  Chancel- 
lor's discover)'  of  a £20 
billion  “black  bote”  in  the 


sible  for.  Butler's  successor  nation's  long-term  finances, 
takes  over  In  18  months.  The  Long  before  the  campaign,  in- 


grocery  chains  and  television- 
rental  companies.  In  a free 
society,  there  Is  no  way  of 
stopping  them  doing  it-  Indeed, 
high  notional  salaries  proba- 
bly promote  enterprise. 

But  equity  requires  the  reci- 
pients to  contribute  more  to 


name  needs  to  bring  some  dependent  analysts  predicred  a piems  to  contribute  more  to 
confidence  that  he  will  be  higher  public -sector  borrowing  society  than  they  do  now.  New 
more  than  Mr  Blair's  private  requirement  than  Kenneth  Labour's  reservations  about 
place-man.  Clarke  forecast.  Gordon  Brown  asking  for  that  extra  contribu- 

The  Cabinet  Secretary  is  must  have  known  that  pru-  Uon  — similar  to  old  Cunservu- 
the  supreme  insider.  But,  to  dance  would  face  him  to  raise  five  objections  — are  that  high 


as  a predecessor  did  to  the  ripmoarUYl 
Profumo  case.  Admittedly,  UWiied'ieu 

the  last  Attorney's  behaviour  

to  the  Scott  Inquiry  cast  figure  as  Burke  Trend  used 
doubt  on  his  political  detach-  to  be. 


terms  or  the  politics  of  the  more  revenue.  Yet  be  persisted 
day,  he  must  be  an  outsider  with  the  promise  both  to  hold 


as  well.  He  should  be  a kind 
of  guarantor.  The  ancillary 


to  one  of  the  Tories’  more  ob- 
scure, yet  insidious,  achieve- 
ments: the  degradation  of  his 


Sir  Robin's  problem,  how- 
ever, was  larger.  He  should 
never  have  been  asked  to 


in  the  Scott  Inquiry  cast  figure  as  Burke  Trend  used  corruption  of  Altkenism  was  cessor's  spending  plans.  His 

doubt  on  his  political  detach-  to  be.  the  way  it  drew  an  entire  friends  say  that  freezing  tax 

meat.  But  a lawyer  is  trained  For  Labour  is  in  danger  of  governing  class  into  an  ac-  rales  was  forced  upon  him. 

to  test  a lie,  even  without  eroding  the  ethos  of  govern-  quiescence  they  thought  they  and  that  by  adopting  the 


office.  A question  arises:  does  judge  the  questions  in  the 
Tony  Blair  have  any  interest  first  place,  and  it’s  part  of  the 


benefit  of  oath  or  subpoena. 
Chief  Whips  and  Cabinet  Sec- 


ment  from  another  direction. 


retaries,  confronted  by  plau-  this  will  certainly  happen, 
slbility,  are  destined  to  be  But  the  border-line  between 


It  is  too  soon  to  say  whether  steeped  to  the  most  scandal- 
this  will  certainly  happen,  ous  complacency,  which  will 


couldn't  avoid.  They  were  spending  patterns  he  inherited 
steeped  to  the  most  scandal-  he  has  saved  the  infant  adrain- 


. | nn  ■-  — iirst  place,  and  irs  part  of  the  slbility,  are  destined  to  be  But  the  border-line  between  not  be  dispelled  by  mere  mur- 

_ scandal  of  the  Tory  approach  nothing  more  than  hand-  the  worlds  of  politics  and  offi-  mur  togs  about  bad  luck. 

“ Hoj* to  was  more  victim  to  government  that  he  .was  wringing  legitimisers  of  cialdom  is  already  being 


dance  would  farce  him  to  raise  tivc  objections  — are  that  high 
more  revenue.  Yet  be  persisted  lop  tax  rates  both  stifle  initin- 
with  the  promise  both  to  hold  tive  among  those  who  pay 
income-tax  rates  at  their  1996  them  and  debilitate  the  whole 
levels  and  to  accept  his  prede-  executive  economy  by  inhlblt- 
cessor's  spending  plans.  His  ing  ambition  lower  down  the 
friends  say  that  freezing  tax  income  scale.  But  the  Govern- 
rales  was  forced  upon  him,  ment  did  not  seem  to  think 
and  that  by  adopting  the  that  these  rules  applied  in  the 
spending  patterns  he  inherited  case  of  Camelot  A government 
he  has  saved  the  infant  admin-  without  ideological  or  intellcc- 
istration  a bruising  round  of  tunl  consistency  is  certain  to 


than  culprit  in  the  Aitken 
saga.  It  fell  to  him  to  be  the 


required  to  do  so.  Mrs 
Thatcher  began  the  pattern,  a 


Aitken  hugely  endorses  the 


public-expenditure  negotia- 
tions. But  even  “governments 
of  the  radical  Centre”  cannot 


people  they  cannot  content-  blurred.  Although  it's  true  feeling  that,  for  our  own  pro- 1 afford  to  reject  both  ideological 


plate  disbelieving. 


that  the  Major  government  { tectlon,  we  have  to  suspect  I and  intellectual  consistency. 


establishment  be-  violation  of  tradition,  by  tell-  So  among  the  multiple  bits  deployed  a lot  of  political  ad-  public  men  of  being  guilty  It  was  never  easy  to  under 


lief  that  the  minister  could 
not  possibly  be  guilty.  When 
the  evidence  began  to  gather. 


run  into  trouble. 

If  top  income  earners  do  not 
fill  the  fiscal  gap.  who  will? 
And  who  will  pay  the  bills  that 
wc  now  know  to  be  necessary 
to  keep  the  social  services  in 


tog  Sir  Robert  Armstrong  to  of  f&ll-out  from  Aitken,  which  visers.  the  Blair  government  until  proved  otherwise.  Un-  stand  why  John  Major's  rela-  good  shape?  Welfare  to  Work 

do  her  dirty  business  to  the  gives  his  case  an  after-life  in  has  converted  more  party  fair,  no  doubt:  but  a prudent  tive  priorities  deserved  to  be  will  save  money  In  the  long 

Spycatcher  case.  John  Major  the  governing  system,  must  people  into  mainline  civil  working  definition  for  any  endorsed  by  Tony  Blair.  It  will  run.  Bui  for  years,  unless  there 


it  was  to  him  that  Aitken  carried  It  on  by  deploying  I be  counted  the  damage  done  servants.  It  is  determined  not  Cabinet  Secretary  to  bear  in  be  even  more  difficult  to  ex- 
went  with  verbal,  and  written  | Butler  as  hie  white  wash  er-in-  | to  the  ouce-Olympian  figure  [ to  lose  the  impetus  for  politi-  | mind.  plain  why,  when  the  income 

side  of  the  national  balance 
sheet  has  to  be  altered,  the 
expenditure  side  must  remain 

■ h unchanged.  It  would  be  per- 

_ _ . H verse  for  Gordon  Brown  to  fed 


Less  must  be  more 

Tony  Blair  has  appealed  to  the  Americans  at  the  UN  Earth  Summit  to  change  their 
wasteful  lifestyle.  But  other  countries  must  play  their  part,  argues  Foreign 
Secretary  Robin  Cook:  and  Britain  should  see  energy  efficiency  as  an  opportunity 


tive  priorities  deserved  to  be  will  save  money  in  the  long 
endorsed  by  Tony  Blair.  It  will  run.  But  for  years,  unless  there 
be  even  more  difficult  to  ex-  is  a benefit  adjustment,  the 
plain  why,  when  the  income  unemployed  will  starve  two 
side  of  the  national  balance  days  a week.  There  Is  also 
sheet  has  to  be  altered,  the  virtually  unanimous  agrer- 
expenditure  side  must  remain  ment  that,  without  a massive 
unchanged.  It  would  be  per-  cash  injection,  the  health  sor- 
verse  for  Gordon  Brown  to  fed  vice  will  fall  to  fulfil  the  aim  of 
an  obligation  towards  those  treatment  at  the  time  of  need 


limited  parts  of  Kenneth 
Clarke’s  false  prospectus 
which  can  still  be  imple- 


irrespective  of  income.  The 
"leaks"  about  one  way  oT  gen- 
erating extra  revenue  Ulus- 


men  ted.  The  first  Budget  of  a trate  another  intellectual  con- 


new  administration  Is  the  one 
occasion  when  the  Chancel- 
lor's hands  should  not  be  tied. 
Regrettably  there  will  not  be 


fusion  that  a radical 
government  cannot  afford. 

Health-sen' Ice  charges  — 
call-out  payments  for  GPs’ 


V^iVnC'oqrt  onErt-  . 

day  fot  the  ChdrHfe 
Kray  verdict  had  an  en- 
trancing glimpse  down  " 
memory  lane.  In  a canteen 
packed  with  Krays  and  - 
their  hangers-on.  Sky  crime 
reporter  Martin  Brant  was 
told,  at  the  checkout,  to  put 
Us  wad  away . . .the  Kray 
party  had  stuck  £100  behind 
the  counter,  and  lunch  was 
on  {hem.  Mr  Brunt  lariated 
on  paying  . ..and  so,  it 
seems,  did  othersrlater  the 
canteen  manageress  want 
over  and  told  the  Krays! 
there  was  “stUI  tome 
money  in  the  pot”,.  How  this. 

takes  os  back  to  the  good 
old  days,  when  East  End 
streets  were  safe  to  walk 
...  and  what  a timely 
reminder  it  Is  that  the  Kray 
boy^  was  trne  gents  wot 
loved  their  old  mum, 
helped  old  ladles  across  the 
road,  and  only  doneitto 
their  own. 


AND  so  to  another  of 
the  Blind  Beggar’s 
top  clans.  Stanley 
Johnson,  EnropMle  father 
onSnrophobic  Telegraph 
enforcer  Boris  the  Jackal, 
writes  to  his  boy’s  rag in 
praise  of  EC  efforts  on  be- 
half of  the  African  ele- 
phant. Although  this  is  not 
.the  first  Incident  of  its  kind 
— Richard  Moore  has  hed  a 
pro-Europe  letter  published 
by  the  editor,  his  anti-Brus- 
sels son  Charles — it  is  seen 
as  the  most  explosive. 
"Charlie  never  did  nnttin* 
about  Ms  oldman,  ya 
know?”  said  a voice  not  tm- 
Hke  Robert  deNirointhe 
Jackal’s  office  yesterday. 
“But  the  Bras,  hey.he  ain't 

pleased.  He  don’t  think 

Stanley’s  showlh’  respect  to 
the  family,  see.Hespect,  ya 
Imow?  The  Boss,  he  likes 
.respect 

■o  EGARDLESSbflts 

K2  other  failings.  Its 
■ ■ worst  enemy  cannot 
criticise  South  WeriTfatog 
over  the  honesty  of  Its  stair. 

“I  must  apologtoe  torthe_ 

severe 


THIS  week  . the  lead- 
ers of  the  world  are 
meeting  In  New 
York  to  discuss 
whether  they:  .rani 
save  toe  Emth’adOmate:  They 
last  met  to  debate  it  in  Rib, 
when  the’  first  Earth  Summit 
sought  to  give  impetus  to  to- 
tenmtfonal  action  to  save  the 
environment  Now,  five  years 
later,  they  have  a second 
chance  to  produce  a response 
ambitious  enough  to  match 
the  enormous  challenge. 

Miners  used  to  take  canar- 
ies down  pits:  the  death  of  the 
bird  warned  that  the  environ- 
ment was  not  safe  for  hu- 
mans. In  the  short  tima  since 
the  Rio  conference,  40,000 
species  have  become  extinct 
Their  fete  warns  us  that  the 
eco-system  is  under  severe 
and  accelerating  stress. 

No  responsible  leader  at 
today’s  summit  can  deny  that 
the  global  environment  is 
changing  profoundly.  From 

We  are  not  asking 
Britain  to  wear  hair 
shirts  and  live  off 
lentils.  Lower 
energy  use  is 
entirely  compatible 
with  a higher 
quality  of  life 

the  Arctic,  where  the  ice 
sheets  are  melting,  to  the 
Tropics,  where  the  rain- 
forests are  retreating,  there  is 
visible  evidence  of  our  Impact 
on  the  environment. 

In  Britain,  the  past  two 
years  have  been  among  the 
driest  since  records  began. 
•Global  warming  Is  no  longer  a 
scientific  projection.  It  is  hap- 
pening now  and  here.  The 
realisation  -that  climate 
•change  Is  already  upon  us  is 
pushing . eco-politics  .centre 
stage  In;  international  rela- 
tions. Even  people  who  may 
nut  be  aware  of  the  scientific 
-til wry1  often  know  its  conse- 
quences in  increasing  compe- 
tition for  agricultural 
resources  or  disputes  be- 


> on  nnnnrii  ini+w  tax  rates  will  be  increased  — 

> all  opportunity  right  though  that  would  be  in 

terms  c£  social  justice.  But 
of  climatic  extremes.  The  in-  somebody  has  to  pay  more. 


an  announcement  that  income-  home  visits  or  a levy  to  meet 
tax  rates  will  be  increased  — the  “hotel  costs”  of  hospital 
right  though  that  would  be  in  treatment  — are  not  alterna- 
terms  of  social  justice.  But  fives  to  tax  increases.  They  are 
somebody  has  to  pay  more,  tax  increases.  There  is  no  dlf- 


surance-mdustry  business-  And  if  the  increased  burden  is  ference  between  excise  duty 
men  will  become  unlikely,  not  to  fen  on  industry  — and  (raising  money  from  every 
but  welcome,  allies  of  undermine  the  drive  for  jobs  bottle  of  whiskey),  what  used 
environmentalists.  — there  is  no  more  socially  to  be  called  the  Road  Fund 

It  is  a real  worry  that  these  acceptable  a way  of  raising  Licence  (levied  on  everyone 
arguments  are  not  having  a extra  revalue  than  an  extra  who  owns  a car),  and  health- 
bigger  impact  in  North  Amer-  per  cent  on  the  top  rate.  There  service  charges,  added  to  ser- 
ies, where  the  US  and  Canada  would  be  remarkably  little  po-  vices  for  the  sick.  The  distino- 
have  not  cut,  but  increased,  litical  penalty  to  be  paid  for  the  tion  between  public  provision 


undermine  the  drive  for  jobs  bottle  of  whiskey),  what  used 
— there  is  no  more  socially  to  be  called  the  Road  Fund 


their  output  of  greenhouse  admission  that  the  tax  promise 
gases.  They  are  not  alone  In  had  been  made  in  the  honour- 


litical  penalty  to  be  paid  for  the  tion  between  public  provision 
admission  that  the  tax  promise  and  private  enterprise  is  irrel- 


evant. Consumers  (drinkers, 
their  failure  to  meet  the  com-  able,  if  naive,  belief  that  the  drivers,  patients)  contribute  to 
mitment  they  gave  at  Rio;  but  did  government  had  made  de-  the  Exchequer  — to  hold  down 
as  they  are  the  top  nations  for  cent  calculations.  the  PSBR,  finance  essential 

consumption  of  energy,  it  is  Since,  these  days,  everything  services  and  prevent  other 


bard  to  make  meaningful  cuts  is  redeemed  by  the  right  affjec- 
in  greenhouse  gases  without  tive,  the  Chancellor  could  say 


ent  calculations.  the  PSBR,  finance  essential 

Since,  these  days,  everything  services  and  prevent  other 
s redeemed  by  the  right  adjec-  people  being  taxed, 
tve,  the  Chancellor  could  say  Traditionally  indirect  taxes 
New  Forecast.  New  Res-  have  been  levied  on  activities 


m 


their  participation.  This  “New-  Forecast.  New  Res-  have  been  levied  on  activities 
week's  special  session  of  the  ponse”.  Blair  must  understand  that  fee  government  wants  to 
United  Nations  is  an  opportu-  that  he  is  entitled  to  shift  his  discourage.  Calling  the  doctor 
nity  for  the  rest  of  the  world  tax  ground.  He  will  not  en-  ought  not  to  be  one  of  them.  A 
to  press  on  both  countries  dorse  an  income-tax  increase  government  which  insists  that 
that  they  must  accept  their  because  he  disagrees  with  the  its  economic  policy  has  no 
large  share  of  responsibility  idea  In  principle.  The  sort  OT  ideological  base  has  got  to  de- 
fer global  warming.  problem  that  persistence  with  velop  a fiscal  theory  that  Is 

But  it  cannot  be  reversed  that  prejudice  would  create  consistent  and  coherent,  if  to- 
by the  rich  countries  alone,  was  Illustrated  by  the  Govern-  come- tax  increases  are  ruled 
The  pressures  of  poverty  on  ment's  unsuccessful  attempt  to  out,  it  is  going  to  be  difficult 


large  share  of  responsibility  idea  In  principle.  The  sort  of 
for  global  warming.  problem  that  persistence  with 

But  it  cannot  be  reversed  that  prejudice  would  create 


” the  guard  an-  . tw^  countries  over  access 
t3^^^,,nSinSckat  to  dwSfldltag-  water  supplies. 

life- environment  Is  rising  up 


day  morning.  “Jc*? 
conclude  that  SoutjWest 
Trains  are  more  interesiea 
in  your  money  than  tnyomr 

comfort. 


L J 
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the  international  agenda. 

. raa  Government  Is  ready  to 

provide  an  international  lead  erty  of  the  farmer  who  needs 

in  demanding  a bold  response  to  clear  more  land  to  feed  his 

reliable  attractive  public  tlrely  compatible  with  a nlse  it  as  an  opportunity.  One  family.  The  relationship  be- 

transport  alternatives.  In  en-  higher  quality  of  life.  Japan  of  the  biggest  markets  of  the  tween  tos  poverty  and  our 

! S?^ra^we  ^ have  toher-  amstimes  much  less  energy  future  will  be  In  the  environ-  weather  is  acompelltog  dem- 

affflE  toanthe  West,  but  still  has  a mental  technologies  of  onstratton  of  the  lntenfepen- 

ffi higher  standard  of  living.  resource  management  and  dance  of  the  nations  that 

contribute  to  foe  leaves  Nor  is  there  any  threat  to  pollution  control.  Tougter  en-  share  the  same  globe.  No 

target  erf  15  perrcent  it  sjaa..  m v rywin.  business  In  the  requirement  vironmental  standards  at  country  can  opt  out  of  global 


Sustainable 
management  will 
get  nowhere 
unless  we  tackle 
the  poverty  of  the 
farmer  who  needs 
to  clear  land  to 
feed  his  family 


the  local  environment  are  as 
big  a threat  to  the  global  cli- 
mate as  the  consumption  pat- 
terns of  the  wealthy.  Environ- 
mental solidarity  was  a key 
theme  of  the  Rio  contract  be- 
tween North  and  South.  In 
return  for  additional  aid,  the 
poorer  countries  undertook  to 
manage  their  environment 
and  forests  on  the  principles 
of  sustainable  development. 

Unfortunately,  since  Rio  over- 
all aid  has  shrunk,  not  risen. 

Labour  came  to  power  with 

a commitment  to  reverse  the 
cuts  in  the  aid  budget  It  is  to 
Britain’s  own  interests  to  do 
so.  The  poverty  of  landless 
and  desperate  people  ac- 
counts for  most  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  rainforests. 

Britain  will  support  at  New 
York  the  demands  for  a For* 
estry  Convention,  but  the 
principles  of  sustainable  man- 
agement will  get  nowhere  un- 
less we  first  tackle  the  pov- 
erty of  the  Danner  who  needs 
to  dear  more  land  to  feed  his 
family.  The  relationship  be- 
tween his  poverty  and  our 
weather  is  a compelling  dem- 


Health 

insurance 


Gall  Prime  Health 
and  you  could 
save  up  to  £200 
on  your  premium. 


Saving  money  doesn't  mean 
compromising  cover.  Baffin 
some  other  plans  of  a similar 
price,  Prtmecara  places  no 
fbnndai  limits  on  surgeons’ 
and  anaesthetists1  fees. 

Mad  wfflee  same  others,  wa 
even  offer  you  a no-dalms 
discount  of  up  to  50ft. 

Why  pay  more  than  yoa  read? 

Prime  Health 


A member  of  the  Standard  Ufe  Croup 


Call  0800  77  99  55.... 

or  fill  in  the  coupon  for  a no-obllgation  quote. 


itfoua  - target’  that  wffl. 


rrrrr--  drive  for  energy  efficiency 
labile-  transport  - and  Ibra 


force  to  bring  energy  conser- 1 use  of  labour.  In  the  next 


dent  to  its  consumption  of  products  that  will  be  in  de- 
energy  as  it  already  is  in  Its  -mand  to  export  markets. 


Britain  has  a particular 

public-  transpori_imu  o^tuiy,  energy  will  be  a strength  to  the  financial  ser 

.esriosian^to  j^^feSould  be  a better  scarcer  resource  than  labour  vices,  and  the  insurance  m* 

under  the  Conserva«y«s  Arcamfortat  a lower  and  the  most  competitive  in-  dustry  is  Increasingly 

pushed  up  SJJJ  qf  energy  consumption,  dustries  will  be  those  already  alarmed  about  the  conse- 

amf  increased  by  twp-thiras  levg,  enK^  niannlng  on  that  basis.  quences  for  its  business  of 


be  in  de-  private  climate, 
rkets.  Only  international  agree- 

particular  meat  on  a common  pro- 
anftiwi  g^r-  gramme  ran  stabilise  en- 


vdl  of  energy  consumption,  dustries  will  be  those  already 
None  of  tins  means  that  we  planning  on  that  basis. 


ft  * ^emissi^rfnh^^-  com-  c&techange.  GkMm- 

Ide,  the  start  living  off  ponies  have  stopped  regard-  fag  is  not  a happy  matter  of  a 

* sourceofarid  lentils-  A.  lifestyle  with  a mgenvironmenialroncernas  gradual  risetotroperature, 

Swjae  of'  energy  Is  en-  a threat  and  started  to  recog-  but  an  unpredictable  pattern 


vices,  and  the  insurance  in-  vironment  which  we  all  hold 
dustry  is  Increasingly  in  common.  This  week  at  the 
alarmed  about  the  conse-  United  Nations  will  reveal 
quences  for  its  business  of  whether  we  can  secure  that 
dimate  change.  Global  warm-  agreement  from  other 
tog  is  not  a happy  matter  of  a nations,  and  whether  the 
gradual  rise  In  temperature,  world  has  the  vision  to  fece 
but  an  unpredictable  pattern  up  to  the  task. 
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10  OBITUARIES 


- The  Guardian  Tuesday  June  24 1997 


Unflinching  stand 
against  brutality 

DISTINGUISHED  I trusted  some  of  his  texts  to  | kov  factory  in  1938  before  be- 1 nately.  He  was  arrested  in 
by  his  long  grey  Kopelev  for  smuggling  out  of  coming  a literacy  teacher  April  1945  on  charges  of 
beard,  Lev  Kope-  the  Soviet  Union  but,  as  he  among  workers.  As  a journal'  "bourgeois  humanism", 
lev,  who  has  died  rather  unfairly  recalled,  1st  he  witnessed  the  brutality  transported  to  Butyrki  Prison 
aged  85,  was  Ire-  “whenever  I tried  to  send  of  Stalin’s  collectivisation  in  Moscow  and  eventually  to 


S.~: " •.  f’.:*5*.,'*. 


iffl 


Distinguished 

by  his  long  grey 
beard,  Lev  Kope- 
lev. who  has  died 
aged  85,  was  fre- 
quently likened  to  an  Old  Tes- 
tament prophet.  A literary 
critic  and  specialist  on  Ger- 
man literature,  he  became 
famous  as  the  model  for  the 
character  Lev  Rubin  in  Alex- 
ander Solzhenitsyn’s  novel 
The  First  Circle  about  a 
special  prison  camp  for  scien- 
tists. Kopelev  had  been  ar- 
rested in  1945  while  serving 
In  the  Red  Army  after  protest- 
ing against  the  rape  of  Ger- 
man women  and  other  brutal 
treatment  by  Soviet  soldiers, 
in  East  Prussia.  Like  Solzhe- 
nitsyn he  ended  up  In  the 
special  Martino  camp  In  Mos- 
cow. Despite  his  initial  fer- 
vent belief  in  communism, 
his  experiences  gradually  led 
him  to  reject  this. 

Although  he  had  a close 
association  with  Solzheni- 
tsyn. the  relationship  was 
□ever  entirely  happy.  Kopelev 
and  his  wife  Raisa  were  some 
of  the  first  readers  of  Solzhe- 
nitsyn's work  and  Kopelev 
was  critical  of  much  of  It. 
However,  it  was  Raisa  who 
first  handed  the  manuscript 
of  One  Day  in  the  Life  qf  lean 
Denisovich  to  the  journal 
Novy  Mir,  which  published  it 
in  1952.  Solzhenitsyn  later  en- 


trusted some  of  his  texts  to 
Kopelev  for  smuggling  out  of 
the  Soviet  Union  but,  as  he 
rather  unfairly  recalled, 
“whenever  I tried  to  send 
anything  through  him,  it  al- 
ways went  wrong”. 

Relations  between  the  two 
worsened  from  the  1970s,  with 
Solzhenitsyn  complaining 
that  Kopelev  was  "heaping 
abuse”  on  him,  but  claiming 


kov  factory  in  1938  before  be- 
coming a literacy  teacher 
among  workers.  As  a journal- 
ist he  witnessed  the  brutality 
of  Stalin's  collectivisation 
campaign  in  his  native 
Ukraine,  though  he  always 
claimed  he  did  not  see  the 
atrocities  associated  with  it. 

In  1933  Kopelev  went  to 
Kharkov  State  University  to 
study  German  before  trans- 


Solzhenitsyn said,  ‘Who  could  ever 
forget  his  huge,  shaggy  figure,  his 
forthright,  magnaminous  impulses?’ 


that  be  had  never  lost  his 
affection  for  Kopelev.  “Who 
could  ever  forget  his  huge, 
shaggy  figure,  his  Forthright, 
magnaminous  impulses?" 

Kopelev  was  bom  into  a 
Jewish  family  in  Kiev,  but 
with  the  Bolshevik  takeover 
of  the  country  became  an  ar- 
dent young  communist  After 
much  agonising,  he  avoided 
his  bar  mitzvah  by  pretend- 
ing he  was  ill  in  an  attempt  to 
avoid  censure  from  both  the 
Komsomol  — the  Russian 
youth  association  — and  his 
family  He  spent  10  days  in 
prison  for  hiding  Trotskyite 
material  when  he  was  16  and 
then  began  work  in  a Khar- 


ferring  to  the  Institute  of  For- 
eign Languages  in  Moscow  in 
1935  and  to  the  Moscow  Insti- 
tute of  Philosophy,  History 
and  Literature,  where  he 
remained  until  war  broke  out 
He  joined  the  Red  Army, 
working  in  propaganda 
beamed  at  Germans,  eventu- 
ally reaching  the  rank  of 
major  and  being  decorated 
twice.  His  outspoken  criti- 
cism of  Soviet  treatment  of 
the  German  civilian  popula- 
tion — motivated  by  his  love 
of  the  German  people  — con- 
trasted with  Soviet  anti-Ger- 
man propaganda,  which  en- 
couraged soldiers  to  kill  and 
rape  Germans  indiscrimi- 


nately. He  was  arrested  in 
April  1945  on  charges  of 
"bourgeois  humanism", 
transported  to  Butyrki  Prison 
In  Moscow  and  eventually  to 
the  ™mp  at  Martino.  He 
would  be  freed  in  1954.  - 

After  rehabilitation  in  1956 
and  re-entry  into  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  Kopelev  resumed 
his  literary  career,  publish- 
ing hooks  on  Goethe  and 
Brecht.  Although  stHl  a com- 
munist he  began  to  distance 
himself  from  the  actions  of 
the  regime,  joining  the  pro- 
tests against  labour  camp  sen- 
tences imposed  on  the  writers 
Sinyavsky  and  Daniel  in  1966 
and  repressions  against  other 
dissidents.  In  1968  he  pub- 
lished an  essay  Is  Stalin's 
Rehabilitation  Possible?  in  the 
Vienna  communist  journal 
Tagebuch,  after  which  he  was 
dismissed  from  his  job  and 
expelled  from  tbe  party. 

He  then  began  a rethink  of 
his  political  views.  Surviving 
by  freelance  writing  and 
translating,  he  wrote  a num- 
ber of  autobiographical  vol- 
umes published  in  Russian 
and  in  translation  in  the 
West.  No  Jail  for  Thought, 
“an  essay  in  confession"  de- 
scribing his  experiences  from 
1945-47,  was  published  In  1975 
and  The  Education  of  a True 
Believer,  covering  his  youth, 
in  1978.  A third  volume  Ease 


Kopelev ...  protest  motivated  by  lavie  of  the  Gentian  people 


My  Sorrows  was  published  in 
1981. 

By  this  stage  Kopelev  was 
already  in  the  West.  Through 
his  friendship  with  German 
novelist  Heinrich  B6U  (whose 
work  he  had  translated  and 
written  about),  Kopelev  and 
his’  wife  had  left  Moscow  for 
West  Germany  on  a brief  visit 
in  1980  after  receiving  assur- 
ances that  they  would  be 
allowed  to  return  to  Russia. 
This  was  revoked  and  they 
were  forced  to  remain  in  Ger- 
many. being  stripped  of  their 
Soviet  citizenship  the 
following  year.  Kopelev 


remained  a close  friend  of 
Bfill  and  worked  with  him  an 
a number  of  books  and. 
causes. 

Kopelev  was  married  twice: 
his  first  marriage  to  Na- 
dezhda  ended  In  divorce  in 
.1956  and  two  years  later  he 
married  Raisa  Liberson  Or- 
lova. She  died  in  1989.  Be- 
tween them  they  had  four 

rhlldrpn 

Felix  Corley 

Lev  Zinovievich  Kopelev,  writer 
and  human  rights  activist,  born 
April  9. 1912:  died  June  18. 1997 


Letter:  Lord  Banks  I Albert  Rosen 


Basil  Banks  writes:  May  1 cor- 
rect a small  inaccuracy  in 
your  generous  obituary  of  my 
brother  Lord  Banks  (June  19). 
He  was  never  a prisoner-of- 
war  in  Trieste  but  a member 
of  the  Allied  Military  Govern- 
ment (AMGOT)  there  at  the 
end  of  the  war. 

In  his  early  twenties  he  was 
active  in  forming  a Liberal 
association  in  Kenton,  Mid- 
dlesex In  the  late  1930s  and, 
tar  more  significantly,  was 
Liberal  social  security  repre- 
sentative during  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Lib-Lab  pact  in  the 
late  1970s.  In  this  capacity  he 
ensured  that  relevant  legisla- 
tion on  pensions  provided  for 
company  negotiation  and 
agreement  with  all  employees 
and  not  just  with  union  repre- 
sentatives. which  was  the 
restricted  and  blinkered 
stance  of  Labour  at  the  time. 

To  Desmond,  all  people  had 
rights,  not  just  those  who 
were  among  the  big 
battalions. 


Birthdays 


Clare  Alexander,  editor-in- 
chief.  Macmillan  publishers, 
44:  Jeff  Beck,  rock  guitarist, 
53;  Claude  Chabrol,  film  di- 
rector, 67;  Robin  Cutler,  dl- 
rector-generaL  Forestry  Com- 
mission, 63;  Garfield  Davies, 
general  secretary,  Usdaw,  62; 
Anita  Desai,  novelist,  60; 
Jack  Dunnett  former  presi- 
dent, Football  League.  75; 
Mick  Fleetwood,  rock  drum- 
mer. 50;  William  Gaskill. 
theatre  director.  67;  George 
Gnmtz.  jazz  musician,  65; 
Prof  Sir  Fred  Hoyle,  astrono- 
mer and  science  fiction 
writer,  82;  Betty  Jackson, 
fashion  designer.  50:  Stephen 
Jefferies,  ballet  dancer.  46; 
John  McCormick,  controller, 
BBC  Scotland,  53;  Owen  Pat- 
erson, Conservative  MP,  41; 
Prof  John  Postgate,  microbi- 
ologist. 75:  Robert  Reich, 
economist  former  US  Labour 
Secretary,  51;  Peter  Ross,  di- 
rector. Solicitors  Complaints 
Bureau,  42;  Betty  Stove,  ten- 
nis player,  52;  Mary  Wesley, 
writer,  85;  Gerald  Williams, 
tennis  commentator.  68. 


Jeff  Medlen 

BECAUSE  of  a transmission 
error,  the  picture  of  the  golf 
caddy  with  Nick  Price  in  yes- 
terday's paper  was  not  of  Jeff 
Medlen,  the  subject  of  the 
obituary,  and  we  apologise. 


ft  It:-  VV ! C'  ~ f i?  ’i  r 


* A lovely  man’  and  a fine  conductor . . . Albert  Rosen  with  trademark  cigarette 


Conductor  always  in  control 

OVER  the  years  the  I Joseph  Marx.  After  working  | tant  as  being  a member  of  the  I lian  Broadcasting  Co  minis-  | municate  the  mu 
Wexford  Festival  has  I in  Pilsen  with  the  Pilscu  national  football  team.  slon’s  orchestra,  while  listeners  at  its  ver 

launched  many  art-  Opera,  he  joined  the  Prague  When  Paul  left  in  1968  remaining  principal  guest  If  one  recalls,  tb 
ists,  one  of  whom  Opera  in  1960.  Radio  Telefis  Eirean  — whose  conductor  of  the  Irish  orches-  sweep  of  Ma  Vic. 


OVER  the  years  the 
Wexford  Festival  has 
launched  many  art- 
ists, one  of  whom 
was  Albert  Rosen  who  has 
died  aged  73.  In  1965,  when 
Rosen  was  one  of  a dozen  staff 
conductors  at  the  Prague 
National  Opera,  he  conducted 
Massenet's  Don  Quichotte 
under  the  direction  or  Carl 
Ebert  at  Wexford.  That  year 
he  also  became  tbe  director  of 
the  Smetana  Opera  in  Prague, 
based  on  the  Tylovo  theatre 
— where  Mozart’s  Don  Gio- 
vanni was  first  performed. 

Rosen  was  a lawyer’s  son 
who  grew  up  in  Vienna.  In  his 
heart  he  was  a Czech  and  a 
Catholic  and  soon  moved  to 
Prague.  He  was  at  the  Prague 
Conservatory  and  the  Vienna 
Academy,  where  he  studied 
conducting  under  Hans  Swar- 
owsky  and  composition  with 


Joseph  Marx.  After  working 
in  Pilsen  with  the  Pilscu 
Opera,  he  joined  the  Prague 
Opera  in  1960. 

In  1972  Wexford  brought 
Rosen  back  to  conduct  a mar- 
vellously  moving  perfor- 
mance, directed  by  David 
Pountney,  of  Katya  Kaban- 
ova. then  a rarity  in  the  West. 
I wrote  of  Rosen's  “firm, 
gentle,  completely  assured 
control”  and  those  words  epit- 
omise his  conducting  over  the 
years. 

What  Is  now  the  Irish 
National  Symphony  Orches- 
tra did  not  have  a permanent 
conductor  until  the  early 
1960s  when  the  Hungarian  Ti- 
bor  Paul  gave  the  orchestra  a 
personality.  He  also  tried  to 
convince  politicians  that  in 
continental  countries  to  be  a 
member  of  the  national  or- 
chestra was  at  least  as  impor- 


tant as  being  a member  of  the 
national  football  team. 

When  Paul  left  in  1968 
Radio  Telefis  Eirean  — whose 
orchestra  if  is  — appointed 
Rosen  as  principal  conductor. 
He  made  the  orchestra  a cohe- 
sive body  with  a recognisable 
personality.  Naturally  he 
brought  us  to  hear  much  of 
the  Slav  repertoire  — Dvorak, 
Smetana.  J&oacek  — and  Rus- 
sians other  than  Tchaikov- 
sky, even  Flser. 


DURING  his  reign  he 
made  our  orchestra 
into  a warm-hearted, 
sensitive  instrument, 
in  all  aspects  of  the  reper- 
toire. Under  his  own  baton  or 
under  others'  their  playing 
was  always  a musical 
pleasure. 

In  1981  Rosen  became  prin- 
cipal conductor  of  the  Austra- 


lian Broadcasting  Commis- 
sion's orchestra,  while 
remaining  principal  guest 
conductor  of  the  Irish  orches- 
tra. In  Perth  he  earned  him- 
self the  same  sort  of  plaudits 
he  had  received  in  Ireland. 

He  died  in  Dublin,  just  be- 
fore he  was  to  conduct  a light- 
hearted promenade  concert, 
and  while  be  was  recording 
for  Naxos  a programme  of 
unfamiliar  Czech  works  with 
the  National  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. He  died  of  lung  can- 
cer, of  course  — he  never  had 
a cigarette  out  of  his  mouth. 

To  his  orchestra  in  Dublin 
he  often  seemed  to  be  a show- 
man. though  they  adored  him. 
To  his  audiences  be  was  no 
showman,  though  conductors 
usually  are,  but  a dedicated 
musician  with  an 'overflowing 
musical  heart  who  simply 
wanted  his  orchestra  to  com- 


municate the  music  to  the 
listeners  at  its  very  best 

If  one  recalls,  the  romantic 
sweep  of  Ma  Vlast,  his.  ex- 
traordinary insight  into  The 
Turn  qf  the  Screw  at  Wexford 
In  1976,  the  depth  of  his  Jen- 
ufa  with  the  San  Francisco' 
Opera,  the  sheer  exuberance 
of  his  Bartered  Bride  for  Scot- 
tish Opera,  it  is  to  celebrate 
what  in  Ireland  we  call  “a 
lovely  man"  and  a fine  con- 
ductor equally  revered  in  San 
Diego.  San  Francisco,  the 
English  National  Opera  and 
Australia. 

Twice  married  and  twice 
divorced,  he  leaves  a son  and 
a daughter. 

Charles  Acton 

Albert  Rosen,  conductor,  bom 
February  14.  1904;  died  May  23, 
1997 


James  Asman 


the  word 


I . XKE  others  of  his'  genera- 
I timv  3»hes  Asman,  who 
^■htm  died  aged  83.  took  to 
jazz  whoa  he  heard  it  on  the 

wireless  in  the  early  1930s.  He 

went  bn  to  become  a vigorous 
campaigner  for,  the  tradi- 
tional style,  his  lifSong.  com- 
mitment encompassing  maga- 
zine journalism,  promotion 
and  recordings,  the  cfaampl- 
j oning  of  individual  musi- 
cians. and  most  visibly,  his 
! James.  Asman  jazz  record 
shops  in  London.  - 
Asman  was  born  In  Hull, 
1 but  moved  with  bis  parents  tb 
Nottingham  _•  when  very 
young.  Later  be  formed  a 
friendship  with  a Newark  jazz 
fan.  Bill  “Fu”  Kinnell  which 
led  them  to  found  the  Jazz 
Appreciation . Society  and  to 
create  Jazz,1  one  erf  a number 
erf  “small''  magazines  which 
endured  despite  wartime 
paper  shortages.  Contributors 
included  Hugues  Panassie 
and  Stanley  Dance,  while  the 
staff  artist  was  “W  Fawkes'*, 
later  more  celebrated  as  car- 
toonist Trog.  Asman,  who 
was  working  nights  for  the 
Ransome  & Maries  company, 
kept  up'  a steady  flow,  of 
articles  f Including  some  “pas- 
sionate jazz-poetry”),  waving 
a flag  for  tbe  music  he  loved. 

- On  a 1945  visit  tb  London. 
Jim.  chanced  upon  the  George 
Webb  Dixielanders  playing  at 
a Home  Guard  dance.  Imme- 
diately enthused  by  Webb’s 
re-creation  of  King  Oliver's 
classic  style,  he  arranged  for 
the  band  to  record  in  Derby 
for  the  society's  own  Jazz 
label,  with  Wally' Fawkes  on 


He  and  Dot  kept 
open  house  for 
jazz  people, 
hosting  meals  and 
providing  hetp 

clarinet'  Jim  admired  the 
band's  sincerity  and  their 
“intelligent  interest”  in  the 
music,  and  persuaded  Decca 
to  fdve  them  a recording 
session. 

.Webb,  a pianist  had  started 
the  Dmelanders  in.  1943,,  as 
an  offshoot  of  the  Rhyttmr 
Club.  In-  Bbxleyheath.  and  Is 
revered,  as  the  founding 
father  of  British  revivalism. 
Jim  Asman  was  the  first 
critic  to  plug  Webb's  band 
and  the  two  men  stayed 
friends,  with  jazz  and  cricket 
as  common  enthusiasms.  In 
truth,  the  Jazz  recordings  — 
on  the  first  specialist  label  in 
Britain—  were  expensive  and 
only  four  .sides  were  Issued 
before  the  society  wound 
down. . 

After  the  war  Jim,  by  now 
married  to  Dot  always  Ids 
most  loyal  supporter,  moved 
to  London,  submitting  radio 
scripts  and  selling  records  for 
the  Wilcox  Brothers.  He  was 
on  hand  to  round  up  the  faith- 
ful when  the  Wilcoxes  fam- 
ously presented  Sidney  Be- 
chet in  an  “illegal”  concert 
with  Humphrey  Lyttelton  in 
November  1949.  ^ American 
artists  were  banned  from 
playing  here  by  the  Musi- 
cians’ Union). 

Jim  opened  his  first  jazz 
record  shop  in  1983  in  New 
Row,  Covent  Garden,  running 
off  “white  label"  pressings  of 
rare  items,  such  as  BUI  Rus- 
sell’s American  Music  label 
from  New  Orleans,  allowing 
tbe  premises  to  become  a 
meeting  place  for  devotees  of 
the  earthier  jazz  forms.  A i 
second  Asman  branch  in  the 
City,  and  then  a third,  fol- 
lowed in  the  late  1950s  but  did 
not  survive  long,  as  he  con-, 
centrated  on  the  New  Row 
outlet. 

Dot’s  niece  Maureen  Ver- 
non Joined  him  in  1962  and 
remembers  Asman's  stints  as 
a columnist  in  Record  Mirror 
and  as  jazz  correspondent  for 
the  Dally  Mirror,  when  “he 
used  to  write  his  'reviews  in 
the  shop". 

Jim  was  also  involved  with 
the  National  Jazz  Federation, 
-working  to  present  British 
jazz  bands  in  concert  and  to 


Asman . . . cheerfully  bulky 
presence  at  gigs  peter  silver 

bring  US  artists  over  on  tour, 
badgering  Decca.  to  release 
the  recordings  of  old-time 
bluesmen;  and  always  “bang- 
ing the  drum"  for  favourite 
performers. 

He  and  Dot  kept  open  house 
for  jam  people  and  when 
George  Lewis,  the  New 
Orleans  clarinettist  and  hero 
of  the  traditionalists,  camp  to 
Britain  in  the  1950s,  the  pair 
were  there,  hosting  meals  and 
providing  help. 

After -his  beloved  Dot  died 
In  1971,  Jim  continued  to  run 
his  shop,  spending  every 
Christmas  >with  the  .Webbs, 
and  busying  himself  with  the 
promotion  of  his  “discover- 
ies," such  as  the  fine  rf«nist 
Martin  Litton  and  trombonist 
Bob  Hant,  often  producing 
their  recording  sessions  for 
release  on  US  labels.  He 
remained  a stalwart  jazz 
booster  in  retirement,  still 
possessed  of  a “well  of  posi- 
tive feeling”  in  Digby  Fair- 
weather’s  words,  and  was  a 
cheerfully  bulky  presence. at 
gigs,  particularly  at  London's 
100  Club,  especially  when  Lit- 
ton was  performing.  “He's 
dime  everything  for  our  type 
of  music,  his  contribution 
was  unbelievable.”  said 
Webb. 

Mole  Jazz,  which  pur- 
chased the  New  Row  busi- 
ness, will  retain  the  James 
Asman  Comer  at  their  King's 
Cross  shop,  managed,  as  ever, 
by  Maureen  Vernon. 

Pater  Yadnr 

James  William  Dudley  "Jim”  As- 
man, Jazz  writer  and  record 
shop  proprietor,  bom  April  18, 
1914;  died  June  14. 1997 


Death  Notices 

NORMAN.  Joe.  miematkHWl  Brigade.  died 
pwatolty  19Ui  June  1997.  aged  89  years 
oner  a Homme  spent  ngfamg  far  the  rights 
at  others.  Dear  tattler  at  Joseph,  father -in- 
law el  Maggie  and  Grandad  of  Juliet  and 
SaHy.  Funeral  aorvtee  Monday  SBh  June  12 
noon  Vteslan-Supar-Uare  Crematorium, 
family  Bowen  only  but  donations  It  desired 
for  The  International  Brigade  Association 
may  be  sent  ID  cA»  R Q Rawlings  Lid.  b 
Woodlands  Road.  Clevedon  Tel.  01279 


WOOD,  Deraft  Rpwftn*.  On  2 la  I June  1997. 
peacefully  at  home  In  Lollwrednle.  aged 
7B.  Batarod  husband- and  doored  bland  ot 
Mary,  much  loved  father  of  David.  Clare. 
Ptppa  and  Paw.  devoted  grandfather  and 
farier-ftt-Jaw.  Funeral  Service  and  Inter- 
ment will  be  he«  at  Christ  Church.  Loihrrt- 
dokj  an  Friday  Z71h  Jana  at  11.30am.  Fam- 
ily Rowers  only,  but  donations  It  desired  to 
the.  MrtDr  Neurone  Disease  Aaaoctadon  or 
Klsllzf  Hospital  do  Kowcrofts'  Funeral  Ser- 
vices. Duckett  Street.  Shtpton  BD23  2EJ 

FLETCHER,  Norman  and  Patricia,  nod 
together  suddenly  an  the  iflih  June  leaving 
bereft  children,  grandchildren  end  Wends 
In  abuufance.  Funeral  Friday  THh  June 
2JQ  at  St  Wilfred's  Church.  Harrogate. 
Donations  to  51  Michael's  Hospice. 

Harrogate. 


In  Memoriam 


HOWARD.  David.  Wa  think  of  you  every 


moment,  but  today.  Sfth  June.  In  a fust 
world,  we  should  be  celebrating  your  47th 
birthday.  AM  our  love.  Mum  and  Dad. 


Births 


AT&T  ONE  RATE  IG  BORN.  JUNE  24  183? 
WEIGHING  IN  AT  ONE  POUND  AND  99 
PENCE  PER  QUARTER. 

If  you  have  a baby  bam  today,  congraiirta- 
Uona.  Feel  Mm  tolling  the  world?  You  can 
With  our-'iww  uabv*  ■ AT&T  One  Rate.  Pay 
one  low  rata  Ur  an  MemMlonai  can.  anv 
tone  of  day.  any  day  or  the  week.  It's  Out 
simple.  And  as  a special  nut  to  your  new- 
born, we  II  give  you  CM  cj  Tree  calls,  if  you 
sign  up  vHBi  AT&T  One  Rate.  Now  mat's 
worm  tnWna  the  world  about.  Can  «H0  143 
143  now  AT&T  ONE  RATE  - LIFE  JUST 
GOT  SIMPLER  - - 
■To  place  ymir  announcement  telephone 
9171  713  465? or  fax  0171  7U  4199  between 
Bom  and  3pm  Mon-Pit 


Jackdaw 


New  scientist 

DOUG  Lowd er  did  not  blink 
for  18  hours.  Instead,  he  stared 
at  his  computer  screen.  Below 
him  a chain  of  glass  balls 
dropped  into  the  deepest  hole 
ev  er  drilled  at  the  South  Pole. 
If  the  bails  froze  in  safely  and 
functioned  properly,  Lowder’s 
team  would  be  on  its  way  to 
building  the  world’s  first  ice 
telescope — perhaps  creating 
a whole  new  science.  If  the 
globes  froze  too  quickly  and 
shattered,  or  did  not  sink  deep 
enough,  the  season,  maybe 


even  tbe  future  of  his  project, 
would  be  jeopardised. 

Welcome  to  the  South  Pole. 
Astronomy 

Out  of  sight 

STOP  and  close  your  eyes  a 
moment.  Now  consider  the 
following  question;  for  the  mo- 
ment your  eyes  were  closed 
did  the  world  still  exist  even 
though  you  weren't  conscious 
of  it?  How  do  you  know?  If  this 
sounds  like  the  unanswerable 
brain  teaser  your  philosophy 

professor  used  to  employ,  you 

might  be  surprised  to  discover 

there  are  actually  physicists  at 
reputable  universities  who  be- 
lieve they  have  answered  this 
question — and  their  answer, 
believe  it  or  not,  is  no. 

Now  consider  something 
even  more  intriguing.  Imagine 
for  a moment  the  history  of  the 
universe.  According  to  data  it 
exploded  into  existence  some 
fifteen  billion  years  ago.  set- 
ting die  stage  for  some  cosmic 
dance  of  energy  and  light  that 
continues  to  this  day. 


Now  imagine  the  history  of 
the  planet  Earth.  An  amor- 
phous cloud  of  dust  emerging 
out  of  that  primordial  fireball 
slowly  coalesced  into  a solid 
orb,  found  its  way  into  gravita- 
tional orbit  around  the  sun, 
and  through  a complex  inter- 
action of  light  and  gases  over 
billions  of  years,  generated  an 
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A cosmic  conundrum 


atmosphere  and  a biosphere  ' 
capahle  not  only  of  giving 
birth  to,  but  sustaining  and 
proliferating  life. 

Now  imagine  that  none  of 
the  above  ever  happened.  Con- 
sider the  possibility  that  the 
entire  story  only  existed  as  an 
abstract  potential — a cosmic 
dream  among  countless  other 
cosmic  dreams— until,  in  that 
dream,  life  somehow  evolved 
to  the  point  that  a conscious, 
sentient  being  became  into  ex- 
istence. At  that  moment, 
solely  because  erf  the  conscious 

observation  of  that  individual, 
the  entire  universe  Including 
all  of  the  history  leading  up  to 
that  point,  suddenly  came  into 
being.  Until  that  moment, 
nothing  had  actually  hap- 
pened. In  that  moment,  fifteen 
bniion  years  happened. 

Is  seeing  believing  asks  What  is 

Enlightenment? 

Dog's  life 

WHAT  was  the  most  divisive 
issue  in  Edwardian  London, 
the  poll  tax  or  motorway  by- 


pass of  its  day,  causing  fights, 
demonstrations,  arrests,  riots, 
burnings  in  effigy,  letters  in 

tbe  Times,  questions  in  the 

House  and  bitter  spills  within 
families  and  between  friends? 

It  was  a brown  dog,  or  rather 
its  statue  in  Battersea,  erected, 
as  the  inscription  put  it  in 
memory  of  a terrier  “done  to 
deatom  the  laboratories  of 
University  College  London  in 
February  1903,  after  having  en- 
dured vivisection  extending 
over  two  months.”  The  inscrip- 
tion continued:  “Also  in  the 
memory  erf  the  232  dogs  vivi- 
sected at  the  same  place  during 
the  year  1902.  Men  and  women 
of  England,  how  long  shall 
these  things  be?” 

If  only  they  knew.  Found  in  New 
Statesman. 

Jackdaw  wants  Jewels.  Email 
jadcdaur@guardkmM.uL;JfcK 
0171-7134366;  write  Jackdaw, 
The  Guardian,  I19Fairingdon 
Road  London  EC1R3ER. 


Hannah  Pool 


U /*//]>•  the  best  thing 
you  can  get  out  of  a 
dead  end  job? 

Yourself. 
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BT  poaches  Smith’s  boss 


i Notebook 


UHi  Buckingham 

City  Editor 


THE  trail  of  corpo- 
rate disaster  at  WH 
Smith,  the  news- 
agency,  music  and 
book  retailer, 
lengthened  yesterday  as  the 
company  admitted  that  its 
chief  executive.  Bin  Cock- 
bum,  had  been  poached  by 


j — whose  main-  sastrous.  I wish  he  had  stayed 

cenltfwftf  e*xTm  business  ***  come  ftr  longer  because  we  Have 

lUTt"  raaVVwmm  A.^1-  I from  the  likes  more  to  do  ...  But  I don’t 

of  Tesco  and  Sainsbuxy,  who  thintc  ni  have  a problem  get- 


smce  Mr  Cockburn  took  the 

ftftlra 


He  noted  that  Mr  Cockburn 
had  sorted  out  some  of  the 


more  damaging  speculation. 
The  company  said  pester- 


Meatier  Budget 
is  on  the  cards 


saaai-'—  « £5=SS*a- 


«*«**'*  the  Net  "He  addedT‘‘A  year  ago. 
£ !Ihb  ‘ 30011  Agreement,  which  whan  we  were  in  the  middle 

recommended  minimum  of  the  battlefield,  any  change 
S tf?? I?aI1J^2BS  for  ****>  of  this  magnitude  WuSe 

■»  expected  also  foiled  to  provide  WH  been  disastrous.  We  are  not 
Smith  With  the  sales  break-  so  vulnerable  now." 
nLi!rtn^eSS  ould  deter  through  it  had  hoped.  it  was  dear  that  Mr  Hardle 

Jeremy  Hardie,  Smith’s  was  attempting  to  put  the  best 
„ At  mis  time  last  year  both  chairman,  denied  that  Mr  gloss  on  what  win  be  seen  as 

Cockburn  bad  dealt  the  group  another  major  setback  for  the 
group  considered  bidding  for  a body  blow.  “This  is  not  di-  group. 


replacements]." 

He  added:  “A  year  ago. 


BT  just  18  months  into  a four  | predators. 


year  recovery  plan. 


. With  investors  rearing  that  Boots  and  a supermarket 
the  company’s  revival  would  group  considered  bidding  for 


rector  of  BT,  raid  he  expected 
WH  Smith’s  new-found  sense 
of  success  would  - deter 


group’s  most  recalcitrant  day  that  second- half  sates 
problems  by  selling  the  DIY  were  showing  a like-forlike 
joint  venture.  Do  It  All.  and  sales  growth  of  3 per  cent. 
Business  Supplies.  • Profits  for  the  year  to  May; 

But  both  Mr  Hardie  and  Mr  would  be  in  line  with  fore- ! 
Cockburn  admitted  that  sub-  casts  of  between  fig?  million 
stantial  work  was  still  needed  and  £130  million  — marking  a | 
to  revive  the  fortunes  of  the  strong  turnaround  from  last  i 


At  this  time  last  year  both 


been  disastrous.  We  are  not  core  retail  business.  year  when,  partly  because  of  I 

so  vulnerable  now."  It  is  understood  that  Mr  restructuring  provisions,  a 

It  was  dear  that  Mr  Hardie  Cockburn  was  approached  by  loss  was  reported  for  the  first 
was  attempting  to  put  the  best  BT  only  two  weeks  ago,  and  time  in  the  company's  201- 
gloss  on  what  wiZI  be  seen  as  has  been  encouraged  by  Mr  year  history, 
another  major  setback  for  the  Hardie  to  reveal  his  appoint-  **We  have  a substantial  nat- 
group.  ment  in  an  effort  to  avoid  ural  constituency."  said  Mr 


jOfpe/QlUtci**!? 


New  chief  hails  from  days  when  few  people  had  a phone 


HILL  COCKBURN  is  a smv  vices  as  well  as  the  mafl.  He  due  to  become  chief  execu- 
to  Brrt~  was  a Post  Office  contempo-  live  of  Concert,  as  the 
V9rw  of  BT'S  carrent  chair-  merged  group  Is  to  he 
t re  - jf*  »»*»,  Sir  Iain  VaHance,  who  called,  with  BT  and  MCI  op- 
^!^tL^^eeJor  3*  ^ob>  succeeded  him  as  Sir  Wil-  erating  as  separate  entitles. 
writes  Nicholas  Bannister.  barn's  assistant.  He  subse-  Malcolm  Argent,  a BT 


right  pedigree  for  ' the  job, 
writes  Nicholas  Bannister. 

Mr  Cockburn  (pictured) 
joined  the  Post  Office  in 
Glasgow  as  a telecomimml- 


qnently  became  chief  execu-  non-executive  director. 


five  of  the  Post  Office. 

He  has  been  appointed 


cations  traffic  snpertnten-  managing  director  of  BT  at 
dent  before  moving  swiftly  a time  when  it  needs  a safe 
up  the  managerial  ladder  to  pair  of  hands  after  its  £12 


said  that  Mr  Cockburn  had 
enormous  experience  in 
managing  employees. 

BT  refused  to  say  how 
much  Mr  Cockburn  is  to  be 


bec^e  personal  assistant  to  billion  merger  with  its  paid,  other  than  that  it 


chairman  Sir  WfTHam  Ry. 
land  when  the  Post  Office 


American  partner,  MCL 


would  he  more  than  the 


BTTs  current  chief  execu-  £254,000  he  was  paid  at 


ran  Britain’s  telecoms  ser- 1 tlve.  Sir  Peter  Bcmfield,  is  ( WH  Smith. 


year  history.  aHEsSNr-A 

"We  have  a substantial  nat-  r— u., , 
ural  constituency.”  said  Mr  tQIlBG  Dy 

^ip^SSy^S  AJex  B rnmmer Smith's  deserter 

of  °our ^test^urvS*  shriek  | Jl  /1th  just  over  a week  I cm£K?«TEi3I»ii^ 
that  this  is  soluble.*’  \ A /until  the  first  Labour  | sjJ?ci^;02  to 

Mr  Cockburn.  who  has  V V Budget  in  18  years,  J 
swept  aside  the  old  guard  of  the  broad  outlines  of  Gordon 
management  at  WH  Smith  Brown's  tax  agenda  are  begin- 
and  denied  be  would  have  left  ning  to  emerge.  Having  wait- 

if  WH  Smith  faced  serious  ed  two  months  to  deliver.  d 1 ***** 

problems,  said  it  might  take  rather  than  diving  in  straight  q i„ 

two  to  three  more  years  be-  away  as  he  did  on  an  indepen-  *"  Ifi 

fore  the  chain  makes  "big  dent  Bank  of  England,  the 
gains".  odds  are  on  a much  meatier 


lie  finances  and  to  start 
switching  the  emphasis  of  the 
taxation  system  to  encourage 
longer-term  thinking  about 
the  economy,  he  needs  to  act 
early  and  decisively:  there 
will  be  much  more  to  think 
about  this  Wimbledon  than 
whether  Tim  Henman  has 
made  the  second  week. 


1th  just  over  a week 
until  the  first  Labour 
Budget  in  18  years, 


1 5-minute  Heathrow  train  service  expected  to  start  price  war 


OAJVI  UUUCU  HIT  MVUUi  ildVC  ICII  UUK  ui  nilCIBC.  IiatlUb  wtur  1» 

if  WH  Smith  faced  serious  ed  two  months  to  deliver.  0h-  11  W 

problems,  said  it  might  take  rather  than  diving  in  straight  q 

two  to  three  more  years  be-  away  as  he  did  on  an  indepen-  JHJiEKK  *"  £5 
fore  the  chain  makes  "big  dent  Bank  of  England,  the 
gains”.  odds  are  on  a much  meatier 

Mr  Hardie  said  WH  Smith  Budget  than  Labour  was  will-  “ L5°5l“J5ff  “ a 

would  continue  to  implement  ing  to  acknowledge  during 
the  programme  of  change  tb?  election  campaign. 

started  by  Mr  Cockburn,  but  During  his  current  visit  to  J2HfiSS^»JSM 
denied  that  this  would  tie  the  the  US.  Tony  Blair  publicly  {9“  £?LS^L  !■ 
hands  of  the  new  chief  raised  the  possibility  of 
executive.  "green"  taxes  that  will  partly  "®*  .Si0* 

be  necessary  to  pay  for  prom-  eSanedtoe 

ised  reductions  in  the  rate  of 


WU  1CUULUVUO  U1  UiC  UUC  U1  mVJ_L  1« 

VAT  on  foeL  Strong  favour-  P*®55111*  which  man>  retail 

22  sl2?  "sjs.  aer  tt*E**Ei  X. 


fuel  duties,  a further  damp- 
down  on  company  cars  and 
perhaps  some  incentives  for 
insulation. 


derperformed  rivals  so  signif- 
icantly for  so  long. 

He  has  sold  off  badly  per- 


What  was  certainly  made  fonntag  dogs  like  Do  It  All 
dear  during  the  campaign  is  9911  Business  Supplies  - but 
Sat  1 higher; perso^SSion  H105® declsl“?f were, obynous. 

is  off  the  agenda,  notwith-  °X^nW 

standing  the  soofled  £20  bU-  the  withdrawal  wouM 

lion. fhl-year  gap  in  thepub-  S“ltl*s  shareholders, 
lie  finances.  H^ever,  as  Pam’  gfoerbrands  sudh  as  Virgin 


Meadows  argues  on  these 
pages  today  (see  page  19).  the 
Government  will  eventually 
have  to  look  at  the  whole 


Our  Price  and  Waterstones 
have  always  looked  classy. 

But  the  group’s  enduring 
problem  is  the  increasingly 


• -.V.  .14  - 

illl:l  i 4^* 


^uerfto^UnT^n  JS2?d3?  SJS 

if  it  is  to  sensibly  advance  the  ^ Cham’  ^ 

welfare-to- work  debate  agEressh/e  moves  mtO 

which  £ being  erased  by  J*  b9ok- magazine 

the  commission  headed  S *1F!SA$L  KJSKS 
Martin  Taylor  of  Barclays.  ets.  And  this  Is  tte  bit  oT  the 

The  promise  not  to  fiddle  hSSfw Siiv^ Mtmirfui 
with  personal  taxation  may  ^JuS*u™2USf 

also  have  led  the  Chancellor 
away  from  abolition  of  Miras 
-the  tax  relief  on  mortgages 

— to  a tax  on  transactions  in  ^QP®  yhat  Jfr  Cockburn 
the  housing  market:  a much 

tougher  stamp  duty  regime  ^ 

similar  to  that  in  Europe.  recover^  timeframe. 

The  windfall  tax  now  looks  

as  if  it  will  be  more  all-encom-  ... 

passing  than  some  people  in  Scottish  CJUSIKeS 

the  business  community  had 

hoped.  A minimalist  tax  fo-  | IFE  inside  Standard  T4fr 
cused  on  the  public  utilities,  I is  looking  distinctly  Crag- 
raising  £3  billion  or  so,  seems  • ile  For  the  second  tim*> 
likely  to  be  overtaken  by  a In  a year,  a youthful  and 


ets.  And  this  is  the  bit  of  the 
business  to  which  Mr  Cock- 
bum  has  only  just  turned  his 
attention  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  Beverley  Hodson. 

Shareholders  win  just  have 
to  hope  that  Mr  Cockburn 
was  showing  uncharacteristic 
modesty  when  he  outlined  his 
initial  recovery  timeframe. 


Scottish  quakes 

LIFE  inside  Standard  Lite 
is  looking  distinctly  frag- 
ile. For  the  second  tinw 
in  a year,  a youthful  and 


more  broadly  based  tax  on  widely  respected  executive  — 


privatised  companies,  includ- 
ing Railtrack.  which  will 


in  this  case,  the  chief  Invest- 
ment mnnagpr  John  Thomson 


raise  £5  billion  and  upwards  — is  leaving  without  proper 
with  the  aim  of  putting  up  to  explanation.  His  departure 
a quarter  of  a million  young  comes  some  12  months  after 


people  in  work. 

The  other  great  banker  in 


Mr  Thomson  stepped  up  to 
replace  John  Barfield  who 


the  upcoming  Budget  is  deem-  also  departed,  rather  enlg- 


ed  to  be  abolition  of  advance 
corporation  tax  on  dividends. 
This  is  seen  by  some  financial 


matically,  at  49-yea  rs-old. 
None  of  this  would  matter  too 
much  were  the  Scottish  finan- 


experts,  including  Janette  clal  group  at  foil  strength. 


A HEATHROW  link  J gleaming  blue  and  grey  j “We  expect  it  will  cost  £10  1 Airbus,  linking  the  airport  airport  while  the  route  is 
price  war  was  threat-  four-car  unit  (above)  for  a one-way  journey,  but  it  to  mainline  stations,  costs  being  completed, 
ened  yesterday  with  emerged  from  a cloud  of ! would  be  foolish  to  warn,  our  I £6  single  and  £10  return.  Mr  Hoare  said  that. 

“ ' ‘ ...  - tthin  a year  of  the  open- 


sir  John  Egan,  chief  exec- 


Rutterford.  as  a painless  way 
of  raising  as  much  as  £5 
billion,  all  the  better  in  that  it 


^"Vtened  yesterday  with  emerged  from  a cloud  of  would  be  foolish  to  warn,  our  £6  single  and  £10  return.  Mr 
the  unveiling  of  the  dry  ice  at  its  North  Acton  competitors  in  advance."  LU  is  increasing  the  fre-  within 

£440  million  Heathrow  Ex-  depot.  Hod  Hoare,  Heath-  The  service,  which  could  quency  of  Piccadilly  line  tag,  he  hoped  it  would  be  | line  will  be  opened  from  St 


utive  of  the  British  Air-  was  the  Tories  who  first 


But  in  recent  times,  Scottish 
Amicable  has  been  swallowed 
by  the  Prudential  and  there 
has  been  turmoil  at  fund  man- 


press  rail  service,  expected  row  Express  managing  di-  take  up  to  3,000  cars  off  the  trains  to  the  airport  and  possible  to  issue  a ticket  Pancras  station  in  central 

to  carry  more  six  mfl-  rector,  confirmed  that  no  roads  daily,  is  likely  to  hit  does  not  expect  the  new  rail  direct  from  Paddington  to  London,  taking  30  minutes 

lion  passengers  a year  final  decision  would  be  taxis  hardest.  Charges  for  link  to  affect  the  number  of  Chicago  and  other  interna-  to  Heathrow. 

_ f.  . . ■ m xi ip  — ~ TT—4^m«e»w— 1 Hnviul  docHnaflnno  ITooti+it.  Thic  mnv  annool  mnvA  tn 


ports  Authority,  said  that  began  to  chip  away  at  this,  ager  Ivory  & Shoe, 
by  the  millennium  another  The  counter  argument  is  that  Recognising  the  rh-wpaa  In 
line  will  be  opened  from  St  this  Is  a return  to  the  double  the  marketplace,  Mr  Thom- 
Pancras  station  in  central  taxation  of  dividends,  which  son  has  been  aw^ng  thrw» 
London,  taking  30  minutes  it  was  engineered  to  elimi-  seeking  to  move  the  Standard 


when  It  opens  in  June  1998, 
writes  Keith  Harper. 

The  non-stop,  15  minute 
Journey  from  Paddington  to 


taken  until  the  market  had  | the  15-mile  journey  into  Underground  users. 


been  tested.  central  London  . 

Mr  Hoare  said  he  wanted  £35.  Mini-cab  chs 
to  see  what  impact  the  fore  from  £9.50  to  £15. 


central  London  are  about  Passengers  will  get  their 
£35.  Mini-cab  charges  vary  first  taste  of  the  Heathrow 


tlonal  destinations.  Eventu-  This  may  appeal  more  to 
ally,  passengers  would  be  travellers  because  by  2003 
able  to  get  a ticket  from  St  Pancras  will  provide  a 


from  £9.50  to  £15.  Express  tn  the  autumn.  For  .their  home  town,  which  2 hours  30 

Heathrow,  at  speeds  of  up  I would  have  on  rivals  such  The  London  Underground  £5  they  will  be  able  to  would  get  them  on  the  service  thr 

to  100  mph,  could  cost  as  the  London  Underground,  fore  from  the  West  End  is  travel  from  Paddington  to  a Heathrow  pepress.  the  air-  neltunneL 

about  £10.  But.,  as  the  [taxis,  buses  and  coaches-  £3.20,  while  the  Heathrow  temporary  station  near  the  plane  flight  and  back  home. 


2 hours  30  minute  Paris 
service  through  the  Chan- 


nate.  Either  way.  it  is  seen  as 
relatively  painless,  except  for 
an  inflated  stock  market,  and 
doesn’t  breach  Tony  Blair’s 
request  that  the  public  put  its 
trust  in  Labour. 


brand  beyond  life  assurance 
to  broader  financial  services. 
Like  his  predecessor  he  has 
been  stopped  in  his  tracks: 
the  festering  dispute  may 
leave  even  this  august  house 


PHOTOGRAPH-  MARTIN  ARGLES 


Mr  Brown  knows  that  if  he  vulnerable  to  ownerhip 
is  to  bring  probity  to  the  pub-  changes. 


rules  out  wi 


Markets  Lab  is  not  ab  fab  Standard  hit  as 
collusion  for  Harvey  Nicks  manager  quits 


Scandal  confined  to  small  group,  write 

Lisa  Buckingham  and  Roger  Cowe 

' m SMALL  knot  of  enptoy-  Kve  executives  ^ addition 
' ‘"A  eeswas  actively  in*  :to  Mr  Papoms 
. J»vohred  in  the  ppfions  pended  and  Mariln  Owen.  the 

- ■-S^Hr^scSidal  thaTha*  head;,  of  /NatWest  Markets, 
--  w^WPfrtMa^ets  about  .resigned:  last  week  as.the- 
^ ^nS^^antodependent  bank’sprbblems  mounted-  . 

: Sprite be  odbSdin  the  • A number a*  1 other  employ- 
J^iwUlr^L  ees  at  NatWest  Markets  are 
toppers  thought  likely  to  be  disci- 
plined  but  the  sanctions 
^,t?^raSd  coUu-  against  them  will  foil  short  of 

^hS^SmveTSd  SSSsaL  And  the  invest 

umlerstood  to  Jw  the  steps  ithw 

-Kliat  was  taken  to  address  the  bread 

‘ optlM  areas  of  feilm*  thrown  up  fay 

- Jn  the  inlggtetogtf  esa-’s-tavestigaban.  - 

.'contracts,  w^^  only  haS: morale  at 

-uhnotlcal  by  senior  directors,  Markets  been  badly 

for  about  two  years.  ■ • Rented  by  the  control  fallings 

* Tbe  S^^fflsastejhrw^ 

month-long  bat  the  management  time  Jn- 1 

ssss3$g£  arasBiSi's 

s»x*n- 

•.sfans  or  dismissals  ^ .... 


the  scandal,  '.NatWest  Mar- 
kets’ first-half  profits  are  pre- 
dicted to  be  •‘significantly 
lower"  than  last  year  and 
large  miqgh  to  hold  the  en- 
tire group’s  profits  to  only 
£770  million-  . 

Management  is  keen  to 
draw  a line  under  the  embar- 
rassing saga  "that  has  exacer- 
bated the  wider  difficulties  of 
its  parent,  which  is  regarded 
as  strategically  becalmed  and 
is- now  seen  aS-a  potential 
takeover  victim. 

NatWest  shares  soared  yes- 
terday morning  bn  takeover 
hopes,  rising  36p  to  782Kp. 
But  expectations  of  an  early 
merger  or  bid  were  played 
down  as  the  City  considered 
the  difficulty  of  mounting  a 
hostile  bid. 

Some  observers  believe, 
however,  that  NatWest  will 
fond  off  criticism  by  sacrific- 
; tag  tts  chairman  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive and  bringing  in  new 
management  at  the  top. 

“There  will  be  & change  . of 
top  management  and  that  will 
be  enough  to  deflect  criticism 
for  a couple  of  years",  said 
one  seasoned  bank  analyst 


He  regards  NatWest  as  being 
too  large  for  most  European 
institutions,  which  might  oth- 
erwise welcome  the  chance  to 
buy  a substantial  presence  in  1 
the  UK 

A second  analyst  gave 
chairman  Lord  Alexander 
and  chief  executive  Derek 
Wanless  at  least  six  months  to 
prove  they  were  making  pro- 
gress, 

Barclays’  refusal  to  dimiss 
the  suggestion  that  it  wanted 
a merger  with-  NatWest  fed 
hopes  of  a giant  combination 
of  the  two  large  clearing 
hunks.  But'tbe  likelihood  of  a 
successful  deal  was  seai  as 
remote. 

A combination  of  the  two 
hanks  to  create  a --£30  billion 
institution  would  almost  cer- 
tainly be  referred  to  the  Mo- 
nopolies Commission.  Only  a 
consortium  bid,  which  could 
include  the  pre-sale  of  parts  of 
tae  NatWest  empire,  could 
avoid  such  a referral,  hut 
NatWest  is  unlikely  to  agree 
to  such  a break-up.  And  Bar- 
days  is  seen  as  loathe  to 
mount  a hostile  takeover  of 
Its  long-standing rivaL 


THE  wealthy  shoppers 
who  normally  flock  to 
the  flagship  of  the  Ab 
Fab  clique,  Harvey  Nichols  in 
London’s  Knightsbridge,  like 
to  stand  out  from  the  crowd 
with  their  extravagance. 

However,  this  time  it's  dif- 
ferent the  rest  of  the  nation 
may  he  shopping  till  they 
drop  but  they  are  not 
Princess  Diana's  favourite 
department  store,  reporting 
its  first  annual  results  yester- 
day after  floating  on  the  stock 
market  last  year,  said  custom- 
ers may  have  taken  fright  at 
the  onset  of  a Labour 
government. 

Its  chief  executive,  Joseph 
Wan.  said  sales  in  the  first  10 
weeks  of  the  new  year  were 
only  8 per  cent  higher  than  in 
1996.  He  said  this  was  partly 
due  to  very  strong  sales  at  the 
same  time  last  year,  but  he 
admitted  that  shoppers  had 
been  giving  the  store  a miss 
since  May  1.  "Sales  were 
quite  strong  in  April  but  not 
to  May,"  he  said. 


He  said  political  uncer- 
tainty might  have  led  shop- 
pers to  stay  away,  while  the 
weather  could  also  be  a 

factor. 

Despite  the  post-election 
disappointment  the  company 
reported  a strong  perfor- 
mance. 

Total  sales  so  far  this  year 
have  been  15  per  cent  up  on 
last  year,  because  of  the  new 
store  in  Leeds  and  the  restau- 
rant to  the  Oxo  Tower,  both 
opened  last  year. 

Mr  Wan  said  both  openings 
had  been  successful  and  were 
now  profitable.  They  would 
repay  the  cash  investment  in 
three  years,  as  planned,  and 
would  be  followed  by  further 
expansion. 

The  company,  which  is 
half-owned  by  the  Hong  Kong 
luxury  goods  business  Dick- 
son Concepts,  is  pressing 
ahead  with  plans  for  stores  to 
Scotland  and  Manchester 

Harvey  Nichols  also  plans 
several  restaurants  in  Lon- 
don sites  similar  to  the  Oxo 
Tower,  but  expects  the  search 
for  such  sites  to  take  some 
time. 


Ian  King 


STANDARD  Life,  one  of 

Britain’s  biggest  fund 

managers,  suffered  a 
blow  to  its  expansion  plans 
yesterday  when  John  Thom- 
son, its  chief  investment  man- 
ager, left  his  £300,000-a-year 
job  alter  less  than  a year. 

Mr  Thomson,  who  replaced 
Dick  Barfield  last  July,  is 
thought  to  have  had  a row 
over  company  strategy. 

Standard  Life,  which  man- 
ages over  £52  billion  in  fluids, 
played  down  the  dispute.  But 
market  sources  said  Mr 
Thomson’s  seniority  and 
length  of  service  — he  had 
been  with  the  company  for  15 
years  — suggested  the  row 
was  serious. 

It  is  thought  that  Mr  ’niom- 

TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  2.14 
Austria  19.565 
Belgium  57.39 
Canada  2243 
Cyprus  0.814 
Danmark  10.659 
Finland  B.38S 
SuppbBd  if  mwM 


Franca  9263 
Germany  2.779 
Greece  441  JO 
Hong  Kong  12.45 
India  59.22 
Ireland  1.065 
Israel  5.67 


son  was  unhappy  at  Standard 
Life’s  failure  to  establish  a 
fond  management  operation 
to  compete  with  groups  like 
Mercury  Asset  Management. 

The  company  has  been  try- 
ing to  build  up  an  investment 
management  operation  to 
meet  the  demand  for  financial 
products,  like  unit  trusts  and 
Peps,  against  Its  traditional 
life  insurance  products. 

But  to  achieve  this  Mr 
Thomson  Is  understood  to 

have  felt  that  Standard  

renowned  for  its  conservative 
business  approach  — should 
have  converted  its  invest- 
ment department  Into  a sepa- 
rate company,  as  its  rival 
Scottish  Amicable  did. 

Fiercely  committed  to  mu- 
tuality, Standard  Life  also  ap- 
plied for  a banking  licence 
last  month. 


itaiy  2.736 
Malta  0.62 
Netherlands  3.116 
New  Zealand  2J52 
Norway  11.665 
Portugal  280.00 
Saudi  Arabia  8.10 


Stapporexats 
Sam  Africa  7.M 

Spain  233.30 
Sweden  12.46 
Switzerland  23T7 
Turtiey  233A1Q 
USA  1X19 
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Separate  taxation  for  wives  is  a boon  for  Islington  woman  and  her  husband  but  not  for  jobli^;  ^ c 


ocjjdi  cue  LdAduun  Tor  wives  is  a Doon  Tor  isiingion  woman  ai  iu  i ici  i iuow«. 

families,  the  Guardian’s  economics  panel  advises  the  Chancellor  as  his  first  Budget  looms 
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Middle-class  couple  made  good Taxing  husbands  and  wives  independently  was  good  for  women  wanting  financial  privacy  but  benefited  professional  two-income  households  at  the  expense  of  the  poor 
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It  pays  to  be  middle  class 


PAMELA  MEADOWS 
on  the  unexpected 
legacy  of  Lawson’s 
‘feminist’  measure 


SEPARATE  tax- 
ation of  husbands 
and  wives,  hailed 
as  a move 
towards  equality 
when  it  was  in- 
troduced by  Nigel  Lawson  in 
1991,  has  probably  increased 
inequality.  It  has  benefited 
middle-class  couples  who 
both  work  at  the  expense  of 
poorer  households  where  no- 
body has  a job. 

Over  the  past  20  years  the 
traditional  single-earner  fam- 
ily has  declined.  Households 
are  increasingly  likely  to 
have  botb  adults  in  work  or  to 
have  no  one  earning. 

Some  of  the  polarisation 
between  the  work-rich  and 
work-poor  is  linked  to  the 
fact  that  more  adults  live 
alone,  but  it  has  been  rein- 
forced by  the  tax  system. 

A second  earner  gets  a full 
personal  allowance  before 


paying  any  tax  on  earnings. 
That  means  that  a couple 
with  one  partner  earning 
£9.000  a year  and  the  other 
earning  £4,000  a year  are 
about  £1*200  better  off  than  a 
couple  with  a single  income  of 
£13,000  a year. 

The  National  Insurance 
system  reinforces  this  bias. 
Those  earning  below  the 
lower  limit  (now  £62  a week) 
pay  no  contributions  and  nei- 
ther do  their  employers. 
Those  earning  above  that  fig- 
ure pay  only  2 per  cent  on  the 
first  £62  and  their  employers 
pay  a reduced  rate  on  a slid- 
ing scale  on  all  earnings  be- 
low £210  a week. 

That  means  that  an  em- 
ployer with  a task  requiring 
40  hours'  work  a week  at 
£4  an  hour  would  pay  £11.20  a 
week  National  Insurance  for 
a full-timer,  and  £4.80  for  two 
part-timers.  The  full-timer 


would  pay  £11.04  employee's 
contributions  while  the  part- 
timers  would  pay  £3.04  each. 

This  has  led  to  a situation 
where  it  is  increasingly  diffi- 
cult for  workless  households 
to  escape  from  the  benefit  sys- 
tem. The  pool  of  full-time  jobs 
on  offer  is  reduced  because 
employers  favour  part-time 
work.  Instead  of  finding  jobs 
offering  £160  a week  — hardly 
a fortune  but  an  aspiration 
for  many  — they  are  faced 
with  part-time  jobs  offering 
only  £80  a week. 

The  Chancellor.  Gordon 
Brown,  is  keen  to  ensure  that 
the  tax  and  benefits  systems 
provide  a bridge  back  into 
work:  The  reform  of  income 
tax  and  National  Insurance 
could  contribute  to  that,  and 
simultaneously  produce  a 
redistribution  from  better  off 
to  poorer  households. 

In  the  case  of  National  In- 
surance. the  solution  is  clear: 
it  should  be  paid  at  the  same 
rate  on  every  pound  earned. 
This  would  reduce  the  incen- 
tive to  employers  to  create 
part-time  jobs  rather  than 
full-time  ones. 

As  far  as  income  tax  is  con- 
cerned, the  issues  are  more 


complex  The  ideal  solution 
would  be  to  return  to  treating 
the  family  as  the  tax  unit,  as 
other  tax  systems,  most  no- 
tably the  United  States,  do. 

However,  the  complication 
is  that  the  move  to  indepen- 
dent taxation  was  driven  by 
the  sense  of  outrage  felt  by 
many  women,  particularly 
middle-class  professionals, 
that  they  could  not  keep  their 
financial  affairs  private  from 
their  husbands. 

If  ending  independent  tax- 
ation proves  too  bold,  we 
should  allow  unemployed 
couples  to  pool  their  tax 
allowances.  That  would  mean 
that  someone  moving  from 
unemployment  into  work, 
where  a partner  was  not 
working,  could  earn  at  least 
£155  a week  before  paying  any 
tax.  If  the  partner  then  got  a 
job,  each  would  revert  to  their 
own  allowance. 

Such  a move  would  be  a 
second-best  solution  but 
would  help  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment and  eliminate  the 
worst  of  the  inequity  intro- 
duced In  the  name  of  equality. 
Pamela  Meadows  is  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Policy  Studies 
Institute 


Should  Gordon  Brown  claw  back  £6bn  in  tax  refunds? 


Treasury  will  benefit  and 
share  prices  will  not  fall  in 
the  long  term,  argues 
JANETTE  RUTTERFORD 


THE  Government  is  paying 
out  £6  billion  in  tax 
refunds  to  pension  funds. 
This  relief  on  advance  corpo- 
ration tax  (ACT)  should  be  a 
target  for  cost  cutters. 

The  tax  system  is  designed 
to  make  shareholders  indif- 
ferent as  to  whether  they 
receive  profits  through  divi- 
dends or  capital  gains  from 
retained  profits.  In  practice. 
this  only  works  if  investors 
pay  tax  at  the  ACT  rate,  now 
20  per  cent 


Pension  funds,  now  the 
most  important  investor 
group,  stand  to  gain  more  if 
the  company  pays  out  a divi- 
dend than  if  it  retains  its  prof- 
its. As  they  are  tax  exempt 
they  can  claim  back  the  ACT. 

No  wonder  that  UK  compa- 
nies top  the  global  dividend 
yield  tables.  The  corporate 
tax  system  positively  encour- 
ages payouts. 

The  solution  is  to  remove 
the  refund  for  tax-exempt 
shareholders,  while  keeping 


the  ACT  tax  credit  for  ordi- 
nary rate  shareholders. 

Opponents  of  this  course  ar- 
gue that,  if  the  Government 
abolishes  ACT  relief  or 
refunds,  share  prices  will  Gall. 
But  they  are  confusing  how 
shares  are  valued  by  actu- 
aries for  pension  funds  with 
how  shares  are  priced  in  the 
stock  market 

Actuaries  value  shares  as 
the  sum  of  all  future  divi- 
dends. So.  what  is  important 
to  share  values,  according  to 


actuaries,  Is  dividend  yield 
and  dividend  growth.  If  the 
Government  were  to  abolish 
ACT  refunds,  actuaries  would 
mark  down  pension  fond  as- 
sets and  could  ask  companies 
to  increase  pension  contribu- 
tions or  make  even  higher 
dividends  to  compensate. 

But  shares  are  not  valued 
in  stack  markets  so  simply. 
Investors  look  at  the  return 
companies  can  earn,  and  do 
not  just  view  shares  as  an  in- 
come stream. 

So,  long-term  share  prices 
would  not  fell  if  ACT  refunds 
were  abolished.  Short  term 
pressure  on  pension  funds 
could  be  ameliorated  by  an 
approach  to  the  actuarial 
profession. 

Janette  Rutterford  is  man- 
aging director  of  Unique 
Consultants 


Don’t  befooled,  millions 
will  be  hit  hard  through  the 
impact  on  pension  funds, 
argues  ANN  ROBINSON 


THE  Chancellor  could  raise 
revenue  from  making  a 
change  to  advance  corpora- 
tion tax  (ACT),  it  has  been 
said,  without  anyone  noticing 
thfu  it  means  extra  tax  on 
their  own  incomes.  That  may 
well  be  true  because  corpora- 
tion tax  appears  simply  to  be 
a tax  on  companies. 

In  feet  h is  largely  a form  of 
Income  tax  on  shareholders’ 
funds.  Changes  to  corpora- 
tion tax  mean  changes  to  the 
tax  on  the-income  of  millions 
of  people. 


Pension  funds  and  other  ex- 
empt bodies  such  as  charities 
do  not  pay  tax  on  their  in- 
come. Pension  funds  do  not 
pay  income  tax  on  investment 
Income  from  property  and 
government  securities,  and 
only  partially  on  dividends. 
Nor  do  they  pay  capital  gains 
tax.  The  reason  why  they  pay 
no  tax  is  that  pension  funds 
are  held  in  trust  for  individ- 
uals who  will  have  to  pay  tax 
when  eventually  the  pension 
income  is  received. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that 


pension  funds  can  claim  a 
credit  against  ACT.  Pension 
funds  cannot,  however,  clgim 
back  the  tax  paid  on  undis- 
tributed profits.  This  is  how 
the  charge  of  “bias”  arises. 

But  pension  funds  do  not 
stand  over  companies  de- 
manding dividend  payments. 
They  are  long-term  investors 
staying  with  leading  compa- 
nies for  decades.  . 

If  the  Chancellor  believes 
the  system  does  not  ensure 
that  UK  companies  fell  to  In- 
vest sufficiently  for  their 


long-term  health  he  has  first 
to  ask  himself  whether  a 
greater  proportion  of  retained 
profits  for  companies  would 
do  the  trick.  If  he  believes  this 
is  the  answer  there  are  sev- 
eral policy  routes  he  could 
take.  He  could  alter  the  bal- 
ance between  distributed  and 
undistributed  profits  by 
changing  the  nature  of  corpo- 
ration tax,  ie,  returning  to  the 
classical  system  and  separat- 
ing it  completely  from  income 
tax  on  shareholder  funds. 

If  the  Chancellor  fudges  the 
issue  simply  by  abolishing  or 
reducing  ACT  he  will  need  to 
come  up  front  to  make  it  clear 
that  investment  in  companies 
carries  a higher  rate  of  tax 
than  investment  in  property 
or  government  bonds. 

Ann  Robinson  is  the  director 
general  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Pension  Funds 
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PENELOPE  ROWLATT 
finds  £60  subsidy  to  put 
young  to  work  will  save 
the  taxpayer  money 


THE  Government's 
plan  to  spend  some 
£3  billion  of  wind- 
fell  tax  proceeds  on 
a welfare -to- work 
programme  for  yonng 
people  could  save  the  Exche- 
quer money  in  the  long  run. 

Employers  offering  work 
to  these  young  people  will 
be  able  to  claim  a £60  per 
week  subsidy.  There  is  an 
up-front  cost  in  providing 
the  subsidy  but,  if  the  plan 
creates  extra  jobs,  it  could 
cut  the  benefits  MIL 
Suppose  240,000  young 
people  join  the  pool  of  the 
unemployed  daring  any 
one  year  and  are  accepted 
on  to  the  scheme.  Each  per- 
son in  subsidised  employ- 
ment costs  the  Exchequer 
the  subsidy  plus  adminis- 
tration costs  of  around  £5 
per  week.  The  total  cost  is 
£406  million  assumltig  they 
remain  In  the  job  for  the 
full  six  months. 


At  first  glance,  it  appears 
that  having  these  young 
people  in  work  saves  more 
money  than  the  £60  weekly 
subsidy  costs.  The  Jobseek- 
ers’ Allowance  and  other 
benefits  no  longer  need  to 
be  paid,  saving  an  average 
of  around  £76  per  week  per. 
person.  The  employed  per- 
son pays  an  estimated  £31 
per  week  more  in  mak- 
ing total  savings  of  £107  per 
person  per  week. 

But  some  of  the  subsidies 
will  clearly  be  unneces- 
sary. going  to  people  who 
would  have  found  work 
without  their  employer 
receiving  £60  a week.  From 
similar  schemes  in  this 
country  and  elsewhere,  we 
estimate  that  around  50  per 
cent  of  the  scheme's  benefi- 
ciaries would  have  got 
their  job  without  the 
subsidy. 

A farther  group  will  win 
work  at  the  expense  of 


someone  already  in  a Job  — 
with  employers  laying  off 
workers  to  take  on  young 
people  they  can  claim  a 
subsidy  for.  We  estimate 
around  20  per  cent  of  the 
people  on  the  scheme  will 
merely  replace  other  work- 
ers, who  become  unem- 
ployed in  their  stead. 

That  means  30  per  cent  of 
the  people  benefiting  from 
the  scheme  would  be 
“extra"  — and  create  sav- 
ings for  the  Exchequer. 

Although  this  proportion 
might  seem  low.  many'  of 
those  who  pass  through  the 
scheme  will  still  be  in  work 
in  future  years,  where 
without  the  scheme  they 
might  have  joined  the  long- 
term unemployed. 

We  assume  (see  graphic) 
that  90  per  cent  of  those 
who  have  benefited  from 
the  scheme  in  the  past  and 
are  in  employment  at  the 
beginning  of  a month  will 
still  be  in  employment  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next 
month.  These  numbers  cu- 
mulate in  the  early  years  or 
the  scheme  and  reach 
5-1,000  in  the  longer  term. 

If  these  assumptions  are 
correct  then  the  scheme,  al- 
though costing  the  Govern- 
ment around  £120  million 


to  run  in  the  first  year, 
would  start  to  make  say- 
ings from  the  next -year, 
building  up  to  annual  sav- 
ings of  £ioo  million  after 
year  three* 

However,  there  are  other 
considerations  which  will 
determine  whether  the 
scheme  pays  for  itself.  Un- 
employment responds  to  a 
great  variety  of  factors, 
from  interest  rate  changes 
through  to  fiscal  changes 
implemented  after  the 
Chancellor’s  budgets. 

If  the  scheme  causes  un- 
employment to  decline 
there  might  be  a risk  of  up- 
ward pressure  on  inflation. 

By  giving  work  to  young 
unemployed  people,  and 
turning  them  into  partici- 
pants In  the  working  econo- 
my rather  than  long-term 
unemployed,  the  scheme 
may  reduce  the  pool  of 
those  who  have  no  impact 
on  Inflation.  If  the  scheme 
is  able  to  do  better  than 
break  even,  and  to  keep 
90.000  people  In  work  who 
would  otherwise  have  been 
unemployed  long  term.  It 
should  be  considered  very- 

SUCCCSsftll. 

Penelope  Roivlatt  is  director  of 
National  Economic  Research 
Associates 
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So  what  is  advance  corporation  tax? 


Payout  time 

After-tax  value  of  dhridend 


~?ri 

£67.00 

net 

dwtend 


£83.75 

To  | 


£67.00  7 
To  ordinary 
shareholders 


SUPPOSE  a company  make*  £100  In  profit. 
Its  tax  bill  on  this  profit  Is  £33  (33  per  cent  of 
£100)  leaving  £67  available  elthftr  to  payout 
to  shareholders  as  a dMdand  or  to  retain 

and  invest,  writes  Charlotte  Denny. 

When  a company  pays  out  a dividend,  ft 

settles  Hs  tax  bJH  In  two  parts.  The  first  part, 
advance  corporation  tax,  count*  towi-dy 
■etfflng  the  company's  corporation  tax  bin, 
but  Is  also  credited  towards  the  tax  bin  of 
the  shareholder*  on  their  dividend  Income. 

tt  sounds  complex  but  Die  point  la  to  avoid 
taxing  shareholders  twice,  on co  through 
corporation  tax  on  the  company’s  profits 
and  again  through  taxingthe  dividend*  paid 
out  from  this  profit. 

W there  were  no  ACT  system,  investors 
would  encourage  companies  to  retain 

profit*  rather  than  pay  out  dividends — 
because  the  aftei^tax  value  of  the  dividend 
to  shareholders  is  lower  than  the  capital 
gain  they  would  make  w the  company 


retained  the  earnings  for  Investment, 

ACT  is  levied  at  20  per  cant  id  the  gross 
dividend  payment,  wfrfchte  where  things 
pot  tricky.  The  gross  dividend  Is  the  net 
dividend  plus  the  ACT  payment.  (See  tabta4 
For  basic  rate  aodlower  tax  peywe,  the 

ACT  payment  made  by  the  company  covers 
their  tax  bill  on  dividend  income.  They 
receive  their  dividend  not  of  tax,  end  done! 
owe  the  Revenue  any  more  money- Higher  - 
rate  taxpayers  owe  a furthor  20  per  oent. 

However  pension  funds  and  PfiPsoheuM* 
are  tax-exempt,  and  are  entitled  to  oWnt  the 
ACT  payment  which  th*  company  has 
already  made  back  hem  the  Revenue.  The 
effect  of  this  ta«  credit  U that  proflte  are 
worth  mere  to  the  pension  funds  If  the  - 

company  pays  them  out  as  a dMdend 
(because  part ef  me  company**  tax  bOTgats 
™fund*d  d*®  tox-exemptaharetielder^ 
thanif  the  com  pony  holds  on  to  the  profits 
and  Invests  them. 
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Work!  Club  Championship 

Cantetbury  Bulldogs  34,  London  Broncos  18 

Currie  hails 
big  London 
comeback 


Oreghaida 

THZS  was  their  third 
defeat  in  Australia, 
but  the  London 
Broncos  gave  their 
best  performance  in  losing  by 
five  tries  to  four  against  the 
Bulldogs,  who  were  flattered 
by  the  margin  of  victory  at 
Behnore  Stadium  yesterday. 

The  London  players  win 
also  feel,  as  Wigan's  did  last 
week  in.  Brisbane,  that  they 
were  given  the  rawest  of  deals 
by  the  inconsistent  Sydney 
referee.  Bill  Hazrigan. 

Although  the  referee  was 
not  responsible  for  -their  de- 
feat, London's  players  could 
never  be  quite  sure  when,  or 
for  what,  Harrigan  'would 
punish  them  next  Even  so 
they  could  have  won  despite 
him  had  they  been  a fraction 
tighter  in  defiance  — two  cf 

the  home  tries  came  from 
high  kicks  to  Martin  Offiah’s 
wing  and  another  from  a 
“bomb”  downfield  — and  less 
careless  on  attack. 
Goal-kicking  was  another 

filCtar.  Darryl  HaTligan  lflnriwj  , 

an  seven  of  his  attempts  i 
while  Terry  Matterson  man- 1 
aged  only  one  of  four  kicks. 

“It  was  a pretty  good  turn- 
around freon  a 66-6  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  Canberra,"  said 
London’s  coach.  Tony  Currie. 
‘They  scored  three  tries  from 
bombs  and.  with  Darryl  Halli- 
gan  the  super  boot  that  he  is, 
that  was  18  points.  We  were  a 
little  unfortunate  that  Terry 
couldn’t  pot  the  crucial  ones 
over  that  would  have  made 
the  score  dose  and  fired  my 
guys,  up  even  more.” 


Currie  could  take  heart 

from  some  excellent  individ- 
ual performances,  notably 
from  Tulsen  ToILett,  shatm 
Edwards,  Peter  GUI  and,  not 
least,  Tony  Martin,  the  teen- 

aged  back  who  is  developing 
into  a fine  player.  There  was, 
too,  sufficient  collective 
resolve  to  justify  Currie’s  pre- 
diction that  they  win  reverse 
the  result  “big  time"  in  next 
month’s  return  rnatvfr  at  The 
Stoop. 

The  Bulldogs  led  20-4  at  the 
interval  through  two 
from  Jason  Hethexlngton  and 
one  from  the  outstanding 
winger  Hazem  El  Masri  to  a 
try  from  David  Krause. 

London's  best  spell  mm*  in 
the  opening  15  minutes  cf  the 
second  half  when  Offiah  and 
Scott  Roskell  went  over. 

Edwards,  who  got  his 
reward  with  a late  fry,  said: 
“I  thought  we  showed  a lot  of 
pride  in  ourselves,  compared 
to  some  of  the  other  Tfripugh 
teams.”  Canterbury’s  win 
was  the  26th  by  Australasian 
i clubs  in.  the  pool 
! against  three  for  Europe. 

The  Canterbury  coach 
Chris  Anderson,  who  was  a 
great  success  at  Halifax  In  the 
mid-EJghties,  said:  “The  Brit- 
ish game  needs  same  fresh 
coaching  ideas.  Bradford  is 
showing  the  way  with  its  in- 
frastructure — mod  elled  on 
Australian  clubs.” 


■ leinim  Ryan:  □ iwd, 
Mvtem.  -nail.  Hufigait  PoUa-MotmCnr. 
UsRan:  Newton.  Hath  (Kington.  Price, 
allies,  ReM.  Norton.  •eAstltntosi 
Plctarina,  IMvtt  Berrlgan.  Heumono. 
Uarioa  Mu— ToMtt  Rortefl.  Martin. 
KrauM.  Offiah;  Edwards.  Mite:  Maatro*. 
Baatley,  8aser.  QUU  Roaotan.  Masencn. 

‘ Quoted.  Spencer. 

rUuiiHiOn. 

Mwe  W HarTlgen  (Sydney). 


Collared  at  Belmore . . . the  Broncos1  flying  winger  Martin  Offiah  has  his  charge  arrested  by  a Bulldog  grip 


Knee  injury  forces  Crooks  to  hang  up  his  boots 


Paul  FRxpatrkk 


I EE  CROOKS,  the 
I Castlefbrd  Tigers  and 
1 former  Great  Britain 
forward  and  arguably  the 
moat  aUlflxl  prop  of  his  gen- 
eration, has  retired. 

“All  good  things  must 
come  to  an  end,”  said 
Crooks,  who  will  be  34  in 
September.  “It  has  been  a 
tough  decision,  but  It  is 
I good  to  finish  at  the  top.” 
Crooks,  who  made  his 
professional  debut  for  Hull 
in  1980-81  and  played  his 
final  game  against  Hunter 


Crooks . . . tough  decision 


Mariners  recently,  decided 
to  go  now  rather  thaw  risk 
further  problems  with  a 
long-standing  knee  injury. 
He  was  19  when  he  made 
his  first  appearance  for 
Britain  against  the  1982 
Kangaroos  and  went  on  to 
play  19  times,  a compara- 
i tively  modest  record  for 
| such  a gifted  player.  Dur- 
ing his  career  Crooks 
scored  74  tries  and  kicked 
more  than  1.000  goals. 

He  has  twice  been  trans- 
ferred for  £150,000,  first 
when  he  reluctantly  left 
Hull  for  Leeds  In  1987  and 
then  when  he  joined  Castle- 


ford  in  1990.  He  will  remain 
at  Wheidon  Road  in  a 
coaching  capacity. 

Officials  have  defended 
the  World  Club  Champion- 
ship and  insisted  that  bet- 
ter performances  by  British 
clubs  are  imminent.  The 
first  round,  which  has  seen  | 
the  Australian  and  New  { 
Zealand  sides  ran  up  big 
scores,  came  to  an  end  at 
Warrington  last  night. 

Maurice  Lindsay,  chair- 
man of  Super  League’s  In- 
ternational Board,  said: 
“Once  supporters  in  this 
country  get  over  the  disap- 
pointment following  their 


own  clubs’  performances 
they  will  see  a fresh  deter- 
mination by  everyone  to 
match  the  Anstralian 
standards. 

“I  also  believe  that  some 
of  our  clubs  will  improve 
their  performances  during 
the  second  round  of 
matches  and  I have  not 
given  up  hope  of  a Euro- 
pean side  reaching  the  final 
stages. 

“Rugby  League  in  Aus- 
tralia has  moved  ahead  yet 
again.  The  last  time  Great 
Britain  toured  Australia  in 
1992  we  actually  beat 
nearly  every  club  side  we 


played.  Clearly,  since  the 
advent  of  Super  League, 
standards  have  risen 
dramatically. ’’ 

John  Ribot.  the  board’s 
vice-chairman,  said  stan- 
dards had  also  improved  in 
England,  but  not  to  the 
level  that  Super  League  in 
Australia  had  achieved. 

’’This  competition  has 
been  criticised  because  the 
British  sides  have  foiled  to 
win  enough  games.  But  we 
believe  that  the  competi- 
tion will  help  Britain  in  the 
long  term  as  coaches  and 
players  realise  the  need  to 
raise  their  standards.” 


Racing 


Entrepreneur 
not  ready  for 
Irish  Derby 


KanOllnr 

Entrepreneur,  who 

disappointed  when  6-4 
on  and  only  fourth  In 
the  Derby,  will  not  attempt  to 
redeem  his  reputation  in  the 
Irish  equivalent  at  The  Cur- 
ragh  on  Sunday- 
Michael  Stout*,  the  colt’s 
trainer,  said  yesterday:  “En- 
trepreneur will  not  run  in  the 
Irish  Derby.  He  returned 
from  Epsom  with  a right-side 
hamstring  strain.  Intensive 
physiotherapy  enabled  him  to 
resume  cantering  at  the  week- 
end but  he  Is  not  at  peak  fit- 
ness Cor  The  Cunagh. 

“I  can  now  confirm  that  all 
other  tests  were  negative. 
When  his  owners  and  1 have 
decided  on  his  next  intended 
race,  an  announcement  will 
be  made." 

Entrepreneur's  part  owner, 
Michael  Tabor,  may  now  sup 
plement  his  Irish  1,000  Guin- 
eas runner-up  Strawberry 
Roan,  trained  in  Ireland  by 
Aldan  O'Brien,  for  the  race. 

Windsor  Castle,  winner  of 
the  Group  Three  Queen’s 
Vase  at  Royal  Ascot  last 
week,  looks  a handicap  snip 
with  only  7 at  121b  for  Satur- 
day’s Newcastle  Brown  Ale 
Northumberland  Plate. 

The  three-year- old  is . 
favourite  in  all  ante-post  lists  . 
with  4-1  the  top  price  with  ! 
Ladbrokes  and  William  Hill ' 
but  a decision  on  him  run-  ' 
ning  will  not  be  taken  until 
Thursday. 

Paul  Cole,  the  colt’s  trainer. 


said:  “The  Ascot  race  was 
only  a few  days  ago  and  we 

will  have  to  wait  to  see  how 

he  is. ! would  like  to  run  him 
because  there  is  a big  pot  at 
Newcastle.  He  is  well  handi- 
capped and  1 will  decide  on 
Thursday." 

The  Tote  Jackpot  could 
reach  £V«  million  at  Warwick 
today  after  yesterday's  pool  at 
Nottingham  was  only  part 
won  (£35.751)  with  £453,193 
carried  over. 

Rob  Hartnett,  the  Tote's 
spokesman,  said:  “The  lOp 
winning  line  came  via  Tote 
Direct  through  a Tote  Book- 
makers shop  in  WalsalL  The 
winner  Invested  only  £6.40.” 

Bryan  McMahon,  the  Tam- 
worth  trainer,  and  Jockey  Lee 
Newton  took  the  honours  at 
Nottingham  when  combining 
for  a 220-1  double  with  Ton- 
nerre  and  Superbit. 

The  pair,  who  had  teamed 
up  to  win  with  The  Happy 
Fox  at  Wolverhampton  on 
Saturday  night,  set  up  the 
brace  when  Tonnerre  took 
the  Sun  Chemical  Handicap 
Stakes. 

Lending  with  two  and  a half 
lUrlongs  to  race,  Tonnerre, 
who  has  done  most  of  his  rac- 
ing at  a mile  and  six.  stayed 
on  to  hold  Hill  Farm  Blues  by 
a length  and  a half. 

Superbit.  carrying  top 
weight  of  lost  made  ail  the 
running  in  the  Miles  33 
Handicap  to  beat  Aquatic 
Queen  by  two  lengths,  giving 
Newton  his  11th  winner  of  the 
season  and  equalling  his  per- 
sonal best  set  last  year. 


Unpenalised  Cavalier  can  have 
the  last  laugh  for  Hollinshead 


Ken  OHvor 

A SHREWD  oldie  and  an 
up-an -coming  youngster 
could  prove  the  perfect 
blend  at  Warwick  this 
afternoon. 

Reg  Hollinshead  cer- 
tainly knows  a good  ap- 
prentice when  he  sees  one 
and  the  veteran  trainer 
thinks  a great  deal  of  Paul 
Fredericks,  who  rides 
Dancing  Cavalier  for  the 
Staffordshire  handler  in 
the  Syd  Mercer  Memorial 
Handicap. 

The  combination  teamed 
up  last  week  at  Nottingham 
where  Dancing  Cavalier 
returned  to  form  in  great 
style,  winning  a 14-furlong 
handicap  by  seven  lengths. 

As  that  race  was  for  ap- 
prentice riders.  Dancing 
Cavalier  (3.15)  incurs  no 
penalty  today.  He  is  on  a 
6lb  lower  mark  than  his 


previous  Nottingham  vic- 
tory in  April  and,  with  the 
soft  ground  again  In  his 
favour,  he  looks  worthy  of 
the  nap  to  follow  up. 

Hollinshead  enlists  the 
talents  of  Frankie  Dettori 
for  Snaltach  (4.45)  in  the 
Ugly  Bridge  Handicap. 

This  four-year-old  is  a 
quirky  customer  but  is  well 
treated  on  his  but  form 
and  with  the  brilliant  Ital- 
ian. who  has  a good  record 
on  Hollinshead  horses.  In 
the  saddle  I think  ft  la 
worth  taking  a chance  with 
him. 

A quick  start  is  essential 
in  five-furlong  races  at  the 
Midlands  track  and  Runs 
In  The  Family  (2.45)  should 
make  frill  use  of  her  num- 
ber one  draw  in  the  Green- 
acres Fillies*  Handicap. 
Graham  McCourt’s  five- 
year-old  Is  a nippy  type 
who  will  appreciate  the  soft 
ground. 


Warwick  jackpot  card 


Lingfield  runners  and  riders 
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KEEPING  TRACK 

0891  222  h 
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COMMENTARY  RESULTS 

LINGFIELD  771  781 

WARWICK  772  782 

ALL  COURSES  COMMENTARY  0891  222  780 
ALL  COURSES  RESULTS  0891  Qgg  790 

Cwito  mr  m w s «u.  nwt.  IIS  nr; /mum  Hows,  LaM<  BC2A  4PJ. 
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England  v Australia:  second  Test,  final  day 


steer 


gland 


Mike  Selvey  sees 
Hobbs  and  Sutcliffe 
all  but  matched  by 
the  openers  at  Lord’s 


MAT 
JE  spen 
MM  time 

H|^kend( 


men  expected  to  win;  equally, 
bad  be  been  up  against  the 
England  side  of  a few  years 
ago,  he  might  have  found 
them  expecting  to  lose. 

This  England  is  made  of 
sterner  stuff,  however.  With 
the  pitch,  if  not  perfect,  then 
certainly  kinder  than  at  any 
other  stage  in  the  match, 
spent  much  of  its  Mike  Atherton  and  Mark  , 
time  cmder  cloud  Butcher  went  to  work.  Tenta- 
ended  in  bright  tively  at  first  and  then  glori- 
* M mi  lime  yesterday  ously  later,  they  compiled  an  . 
evening  as  a draw,  the  first  opening  partnership  that  had 


MATCH  which  had 


time  the  Australians  had  not  wiped  off  the  deficit  by  mid- 


had  a result  one  way  or  the 
other  in  19  Tests. 

From  the  first  ball  it  looked 
like  being  a day  to  test  Eng- 
land's resolve  to  the  limit  as, 
with  an  overnight  lead  of  136 
and  the  prospect  of  a damp 
morning  for  his  bowlers  to  ex- 
ploit Mark  Taylor  had  de- 
clared his  first  innings  closed 
and  let  slip  his  dogs  of  war. 
Without  question  he  and  his 


M A Butcher  c Bfemft  b MeGratfi S 

*M  A Atherton  c Taylor  b McGratti 1 

tA  J Stewart  b McGratti 1 

N HubmUi  Ibw  b McGratn ta 

G PThorps  c BJmmB  b Rental 21 

JPCimleyeHMiy  b McGrath t 

M A Ealhani  c Sliott  b ReHfel 7 

R 0 B Craft  c Healy  b McGrath 2 

□ Gougb  c Healy  b McGram lO 

A R Caddtdi  ibw  b UcGratn 1 

OE  Malcolm  not  out O 

Extras  (M,  nb5| 8 


Total  (42a  overs) T. 

M of  wfcfcetK  11.12. 13. 47.  £6. 62.  B6. 
78.77. 

■wrttol  McGrath  2DS-8-38-e:  Reffld 
15-8-17-2;  Kasprowicz  S-1-8-0;  Wane 
2-0-8-0. 


AUSTRALIA 
first  innings 

U A Taylor  b Gough  — 1 

G S Bln  watt  c Hussain  b Craft 45 

MTG  BBottc  Crawley  bCaaotck 112 

M E Waugh  c Malcolm  bCaddlck 22 

s K warne  e Hussain  b Gough o 

S R Waugh  tow  b Catfcfck 0 

MG  Sevan  c Stewart  bCaddlck 4 

fl  A Healy  notout 12 

PR  Rettfd  not  out 1 

Extras  (bl.  Ib3) 4 


Total  (tor  7 dec,  81  overs).... 212 

Ml  Of  wfetortsM.  73, 147. 147. 147. 159. 
212. 

DU  not  baft  M S Kasprowicz.  G 0 
McGrath. 

■mrifaup  Gough  20-4-82-2:  Caddtck 
22-6-71-4;  Malcolm  7-1-26-0:  Croft 
12-5-30-1. 


afternoon  and  ended  when 
they  were  within  20  of  the 
England  ground  record 
against  Australia,  the  182  put 
on  in  1926  by  Jack  Hobbs  and 
Herbert  Sutcliffe. 

It  was  England's  first  cen- 
tury opening  since  that  be- 
tween Atberton  and  Alec 
Stewart  against  India  at  Trent 
Bridge  10  Test  matches  ago. 

Atherton,  that  most  bloody- 
minded  of  batsmen,  was  vir- 
tually guaranteed  to  make 
runs  In  such  testing  circum- 
stances as  these,  and  he  did  so 
almost  without  fault  for  more 
than  314  hours.  Then,  with  a 
century  looking  hls  for  the 
taking  just  as  it  did  here  four 
years  ago.  the  Fates  conspired 
to  rob  him  of  it 

In  the  previous  Ashes  Test 
at  Lord's  Atherton  slipped 
and  was  run  out  for  99.  Yes- 
terday he  had  reached  77 
when  he  trod  on  his  stumps 
as  he  worked  Michael 
Kasprowicz  for  legside  runs. 

Atherton,  however,  has 
now  passed  50  on  44  occasions 
In  Tests  and  will  surely  do  so 
again  many  times.  Butcher, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  a 
young  man  under  intense 
scrutiny  yesterday. 

At  Edgbaston  the  Surrey 
opener  had  found  the  jagging 
new  ball  hard  to  handle  and 
in  the  first  innings  here 
Glenn  McGrath  and  Paul  Reif- 
M had  turned  him  inside  out 
before  he  became  one  of 
McGrath’s  eight  victims. 
Butcher’s  gloom  was  com- 
pounded when  hls  usually 


Hard  and  fast . . . Mark  Batcher  pulls  strongly  to  leg  past  Greg  Blewett  as  England  force  a draw  with  a battling  rearguard  action 


PHOTOGRAPH:  ADRIAN  MURRELL 


missed  him  at  slip  off  Reiffel 


safe  bands  let  him  down  in  when  he  bad  made  only  two. 


ENGLAND 

Sioond  toning* 

M A Bucher  b Warne 

"M  A Atherton  Wl  wicket 

b Kasprowicz  — 

fAJ  Stewart  c Kasprowicz  b McGratti 

N Hussain  c 6 b Warns 

G P Thorpe  not  out 


!P  Crawley  nor  out 29 

Extras  (b8.  lai4.  «n,  nbT) — . 20 


the  field. 

The  assessment  of  an  inter- 
national player,  though,  is 
not  just  about  how  many  runs 
he  scores  but  whether  he  is 
made  of  the  right  stuff!  With 
England  going  for  continuity 
now.  Butcher  may  well  have 
been  given  another  chance  at 


It  looked  a simple  low  chance 
that  the  fielder,  a quality 
catcher,  would  expect  to  take, 
although  the  ball  did  seem  to 
swerve  late  and  dip. 

With  that  behind  him. 
Butcher’s  confidence  visibly 
improved  and,  with  it,  his 
footwork  and  shot-selection. 


tury  with  panache.  It  was  not 
only  the  ground  from  which 
the  clouds  lifted  yesterday. 

A mini-collapse  that  saw 


would  have  been  long  indeed. 

There  were  no  dream  fig- 
ures second  time  around  for 
McGrath,  who  must  have 


the  back  of  Stewart  and  Nas-  looked  out  of  hls  hotel  win- 


ser  Hussain,  whose  downfalls 
owed  something  to  confidence 
and  the  knowledge  that  the 
game  was  safe,  was  ended  by 


dow  first  thing,  seen  the  cloud 
base  and  fleetingly  nurtured 
hopes  of  emulating  Bob  Mas- 
sie  by  following  up  his  stu- 


Totol  (tor  4 doc.  79  over*) 226 

Fafl  of  wtdurtai  162. 189,  197.202. 
towtog  McGratti  20-5-65-1:  Hmftsl 
13-6-29-0;  Kasprowicz  15-3-64-1 ; Wane 
19-4-47-2;  Sevan  8-1-29-0;  3 R Waugh 
4-0-20-0. 

llnpbic  D R Shepherd  and  S 
Venkantragnovan. 

Match  drawn. 


Old  TraffonL  But  if  ever  a By  the  time  Shane  Warne 
man  was  playing  for  the  right  found  the  perfect  spot  in  the 


an  unbroken  fifth-wicket  pendoos  bowling  of  the  first 
stand  of  64  between  Graham  innings  with  a repeat 


to  go  there  with  his  head  held 
high,  then  this  was  it 
He  can  certainly  do  that 
now.  Butcher  was  tested  to 


rough  created  by  McGrath 
from  which  to  rip  a leg-break 
through  his  drive  he  had  hit 
14  boundaries  in  making  87 


the  full  early  on  and  Taylor  I and  was  approaching  his  cen- 


Thorpe  (30  not  out)  and  John 
Crawley  (29  not  out). 

A declaration,  which  fin- 
ished the  game,  came  at  5.20 
with  England  266  for  four,  130 
on.  The  odds  at  start  of  (day 
on  that  particular  scenario 


Yoxxr  advantage; 


McGrath  made  the  new  ball 
bite  and  bounce  and  had 
Butcher  missing,  the  opener 
being  so  desperate  to  put  bat 
to  ball  that  time  and  again  he 
was  pushing  ahead  of  his  feet 
and  body.  But  the  edge  had 
gone  from  the  pace  of  the 
pitch  and  McGrath’s  20  overs 
brought  him  the  single  wicket 
of  Stewart,  caught  at  long  leg 
hooking.  Consolation  for 
McGrath  came  when  he  was 
named  Man  of  the  Match  by 
Ian  Chappell,  an  award  no 
one  could  dispute. 

The  most  dangerous  bowler 


was  Shane  Warne,  as  he 
should  be  on  the  fifth  day  of  a 
Test.  Conditions,  lack  of 
rhythm  and,  one  suspects,  in- 
jury have  given  him  a lean 
few  months  and  until 
Butcher's  dismissal  his  previ- 
ous 121  overs  had  brought 
him  only  the  wicket  of  Hus- 
sain in  Birmingham,  and 
even  then  not  until  he  had  . 
been  batted  off  the  park.  j 

Warne  got  Hussain  again  ] 
yesterday,  snaffling  a caught- 
and-bowled  and  finishing 
with  two  for  47  from  19  overs. 
It  was  not  much  by  his  stan- 
dards but  it  may  be  the  begin- 
ning of  a return  for  the  leg- 
spinner. 

Afterwards  Australia’s  cap^ 
tain  Taylor  warned:  ‘There 
are  still  four  Tests  to  go  and  I 
think  we  can  win  three  of 
them.  We're  not  at  full  throt- 
tle yet  there  are  areas  we  can 
| improve  in. 

“Shane  Warne  is  not  at 


his  full  potential  yet. 

“I  was  delighted  with  the 
way  we  came  back  after  Edg- 
baston although  I didn't  ex- 
pect England  to  lie  down 
today."  He  held  up  his  hand 


to  putting  Butcher  down,  say- 
ing: “it  was  a nasty  one  to 
drop  and  It  might  have  made 
the  difference." 

England  were  glad  of  that 
difference  yesterday. 


side— on  glance 


Repressed  Englishman  sward: 

Lord’s  streaker  in  underpants. 

Stopper's  streaking  mtos: 

1.  Don't  do  it 

2.  K you  have  to  do  it  at  least  have  the  decency  to  do  ft  property. 
Most  impressive  fufly-ctatfted  Englishman: 

1.  Michael  Atherton. 

2.  Mark  Butcher. 

Emperor  without  any  clothes  award:  Shane  Warne, 
Bare-Caced  cheek  award:  Oerm  McGrath's  appeal  tor  a catch 
after  the  ball  had  brushed  Atherton's  arm. 

Undefeated  streak:  England:  seven  Tests,  and  rising. 


600 Sainsburys 


Reward  Points. 


Laid-back  Atherton  stumps 
his  Australian  interrogator 


Lara  ton  puts 
West  Indies 
in  control 


David  Hopps  sees  England’s  leader 
and  a troubled  batsman  in  good  heart 


IT  MIGHT  be  reasonably 
presumed  that  yester- 
day’s most  moving  mo- 
ment was  the  unfortunate 
dismissal  of  Michael 
Atherton. 

Here  was  a batsman  in 
hls  record-breaking:  42nd 
Test  as  captain  of  England 
denied  a first  Test  hundred 
at  Lord's  when  he  inadver- 
tently stood  back  on  hls 
stumps.  He  did  not  even 
slip,  merely  misjudged  a 
simple  procedure  he  had 
carried  out  since 
childhood. 

But  why  be  carried  away? 
Atherton  was  not.  as  he 
packed  away  hls  medals, 
his  commemorative  photos 
and  his  silver  salvers. 
“Just  another  Test,”  he 
mattered,  leading  one  Aus- 
tralian interrogator  to  ex- 
claim incredulously: 
“Don’t  you  get  emotional 


NatWest  J rophy  first  round 


about  anything?  You  don’t 
have  to  be  specific.”  Ather- 
ton grinned  hugely.  An 
Australian  taken  aback  by 
his  stoicism,  and  what’s 
more  an  Australian  who 
had  depicted  this  Ashes 
series  as  an  extended  sum- 
mer holiday. 

Now,  that  was  something 
to  get  emotional  about.  But 
only  in  private,  only  if  the 
Ashes  were  eventually 
won,  and  only  long  after  his 
retirement. 

For  the  moment,  he  drew 
heart  from  the  way  that 
England  “comfortably  got 
out  of  a dodgy  situation”, 
although  to  find  himself 
batting  to  save  the  game 
after  the  elation  of  Edgbas- 
ton must  have  felt  a little 
too  much  like  old  times. 

There  was  measured  sat- 
isfaction to  be  gleaned, 
though,  from  Mark 


Butcher’s  contribution. 
Three  Test  failures  bad  left 
both  hls  place  and  his  tech- 
nique under  question,  bat  a 
first-wicket  stand  of  162 
was  an  unyielding 
response. 

Butcher  was  remarkably 
nonchalant  about  it. 
“Cricket’s  like  any  profes- 
sion,” he  said.  “If  you 
screw  up  enough  times, 
you’ve  had  It.” 

Both  Atherton  and  his 
Australian  counterpart, 
Mark  Thylor,  dutifully  in- 
sisted that  they  are  not 
about  to.  that  they  had 
emerged  from  the  Lord’s 
Test  psychologically  much 
the  stronger  for  the 
experience. 

These  are  unusual  times 
for  Australia.  They  are  1-0 
down  In  the  series  and  they 
have  drawn  for  the  first 
time  in  19  Tests.  But  Taylor 
trusts  that  the  old  ways  are 
returning.  "We  played 
much  more  like  the  Austra- 
lians I have  known  for  the 
last  eight  years.”  he  said. 


BRIAN  LARA  Beared  a cen- 
tury to  help  West  Indies 
gain  an  upper  hand  in  the 
finely-balanced  second  Test 
against  Sri  Lanka  in  St  Vin- 
cent. Lara  scored  115  an  the 
fourth  day  as  West  Indies 
reached  308  for  seven  at  tea  In 
their  second  innings,  a lead  of 
233. 

He  and  Carl  Hooper  added 
83  for  the  fourth  wicket  after 
Floyd  Reifer  had  been  dis- 
missed in  the  opening  half- 
hour  for  18.  Lara,  30  over- 
night, emerged  from  an 
unsteady  start  to  the  day  to 
bring  up  hls  half-century  by 
lifting  tho  off-spinner  Muttiah 
Mural  ltharan  over  mid-on. 
Muralithoran  came  in  for  fur- 
ther heavy  punishment  from 
Lara,  who  hit  his  only  six  over 
mid-on.  before  striking  three 
boundaries  in  the  last  over  be1 
fore  lunch. 

Earlier.  Lora  and  Reifer  had 
stretched  their  third-wicket 
stand  to  51  before  the  Barba- 
dian slashed  at  a wide  ball  out- 
side off  stump  from  Rsvindra 
pushpakumara  to  give  the 
wicketkeeper  . Romcsh 
Knluwithorann  an  easy  catch. 


Cricket 
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Open  cast . . . Tim  Henman,  right,  puts  Daniel  Nestor  of  Canada  to  the  sword  7-6, 6-1, 6-4  during  the  Inaugural  game  In  the  new  No.  1 Court 


PHOTOGRAPH.  TOM  JENKINS 


Henman  lauds  green  grass  of  home 


Richard  Williams  hears  Britain’s  No.  1 make  all  the  right  noises 
after  his  opening  victory  on  the  All  England  Club’s  lush  new  court 
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IT  MAY  have  been  the 
first  recorded  Instance  of 
a round  of  applause  for  a 
patch  of  lawn.  When  the 
court  attendants  im- 
peded the  covers  to  reveal  the 
emerald  green  rectangle  in 
the  middle  of  Wimbledon’s 
hew  No.  1 Court  yesterday,  a 
wave  of  clapping  broke  across 
the  open  terraces  surround- 
ing the  shiny  dish.  An  hour  or 
aoilater,  struggling  to  put  his 
game  together  against  an  ob- 
scure Canadian  world-ranked 
6?  places  beneath  him,  Tim 
Henman  might  have  been  for- 
given for  harbouring  rather 
different  thoughts. 

Unsurprisingly,  the  turf  on 
court  one  appeared  lush  and 
untrodden.  But  although  it 


looked  as  though  it  might  be 
about  to  exhibit  characteris- 
tics seldom  seen  from  grass  in 
SW19,  Henman  later  paid  trib- 
ute to  both  the  surface  and 
the  spectacular  surroundings 
in  terms  that  would  have 
been  music  to  the  ears  of  the 
All  England  Club. 

‘It  was  a great  honour  to  be , 
asked  to  play  the  first  match,” 
he  said  after  winning  his  I 
opening  match,  eliminating 
IteSelNestor  7-6  (13-11).  6-1, 
6-4  in  just  over  an  hour  and 
40  minutes.  “Hie  place  felt  a 
lot  like  the  Centre  Court,  and 
the  surface  was  harder  than  I 
expected.  There  were  no  had 
bounces,  and  it  played  just 
like  every  other  court” 

Yet  the  local-  boy  had 


started  out  looking  rather  less 
at  home  in  the  new  environ- 
ment than  his  opponent  The 
Mr-yeaMfld  Nestor  was  mak- 
ing his  third  visit  to  Wimble- 
don, having  been  knocked  out 
In  the  second  round  in  1995 
and  eliminated  by  Greg  Ru- 
sedski In  the  first  round  last 
year,  but  although  the  6ft  2in 
left-hander  surrendered  his 
service  In  the  third  game  of 
the  first  set,  he  broke  back 
immediately  end  then,  serv- 
ing a couple  cf  aces  per  game, 
hustled  his  opponent  towards 
the  tie-break. 

Henman’s  serve,  by  con- 
trast had  begun  by  looking 
quite  out  of  kilter.  Neither 
power  nor  direction  were  in 
evidence  until  the  tie-break. 


when  he  fought  off  three  set- 
points before  taking  his  own 
fourth  to  win  it  “At  that 
paint"  he  said,.*?  thought 
‘Let's  make  life,  a bit  easier. 
Let’s  go  up  a few  gears.’  " His 
return  of  serve  gathered  po- 
tency, winning  breaks  in  the 
second  and  sixth  games.  His 
serve  also  began  to  hum.  two 
dean  aces  in  the  fifth  game 
and  three  in  the  seventh  Wow- 
ing Nestor  clean  out  of  the  set 


might  be  in  danger  of  a return 
recital  by  Sir  Cliff  Richard, 
who  had  been  present  at  the 
official  opening  of  the  court 
and  had  stayed  on  to  watch 
the  match. 

Accompanied  by  Miss  An- 
nabel Croft,  Sir  Cliff's  pres- 
ence alone  virtually  guaran- 
teed the  arrival  of  rain.  He 
looked  prepared  for  all  even- 
tualities. The  Heathdiff  beard 
had  disappeared,  but  the 


‘It  was  a great  honour  to  be 
asked  to  play  the  first  match’ 


The  Canadian  was  one 
game  up  in  the  third  when 
rain  arrived,  forcing  a sus- 
pension of  almost  an  hour 
and  a half!  At  this  point  the 
fear  was  aroused  that  we 


bright  mauve  blazer,  care- 
fully selected  to  dash  with 
the  purple  stripes  of  his  All 
England  Club  tie,  did  nothing 
to  disguise  his  presence  in  the 
members*  seats.  So  he  may 


, have  been  disappointed  when 
the  interruption  failed  to 
prompt  a popular  demand  for 
a reprise  of  last  year's  im- 
promptu performance. 

When  Henman  and  Nestor 
returned,  the  English  No.l 
levelled  the  third  set  at  one- 
all  with  a magnificent  half- 
volleyed  passing  shot  played 
from  the  baseline  on  the  back 
foot,  improvised  in  response 
to  a fine  drive  from  his  oppo- 
nent. Allowing  Nestor  no 
chance  to  settle,  he  broke  the 
Canadian's  serve  to  love  in 
the  third  game,  polishing  it 
off  with  a rattle  of  volleys  and 
thereafter  giving  his  oppo- 
nent not  a bint  of  an  opportu- 
nity to  strike  back.  Another 
admirably  original  piece  of 
shot-making  saw  him  run 
around  his  opponent's  serve 
during  the  ninth  game  to 
wipe  a dipping  forehand 
across  the  Incoming  volley er. 


In  the  second  round  he 
meets  the  winner  of  the  sus- 
pended match  between  Jamie 
Delgado,  the  British  No.  9, 
and  Jerome  Golmard  of 
France,  another  6ft  2in  left- 
hander. Ranked  94  in  the 
world,  Golmard  comes  from 
Dijon  and  reached  the  quar- 
ter-final at  Queen’s  a fort- 
night ago  before  losing  In 
straight  sets  to  Goran  Ivanise- 
vic. Aged  23.  he  lost  in  the 
first  round  of  his  only  previ- 
ous Wimbledon  appearance 
last  year,  to  Mark  Knowles  of 
the  Bahamas.  He  and  Hen- 
man have  never  met  before. 
Yesterday  he  was  leading  Del- 
gado by  64.  6-2.  6-7  (4-7),  5-2 
when  the  rain  returned. 

The  formal  opening  of  court 
one  at  lunchtime  had  featured 
a parade  of  most  of  the  surviv- 
ing winners  of  more  than 
three  singles  titles.  As  if  they 
did  not  already  have  enough 


silverware  at  home,  Louise 
Brough.  Rod  Laver,  the  Rev 
Margaret  Court.  Billie  Jean 
King.  John  Newcombe,  Chris- 
tine Evert,  Martina  Navrati- 
lova, John  McEnroe,  Boris 
Becker  and  Pete  Sampras  each 
received  a commemorative 
salver  from  the  Duke  of  Kent 
Hard,  and  perhaps  Invidi- 
ous, though  it  might  be  to  sug- 
gest which  of  the  immortals 
was  granted  the  wannest  wel- 
come. it  could  be  said  that  La- 
ver and  Navratilova  were  ac- 
corded the  respect  due  to  the 
very  greatest,  while  the  greet- 
ing for  Evert  — looking  all  of 
five  minutes  older  than  on 
her  Wimbledon  debut  as  a 17- 
year-old  In  1972 — contained  a 
special  affection.  McEnroe, 
enthusiastically  received, 
looked  down  at  the  fresh  turf 
as  though  he  wished  he  had  a 
racket  in  his  hand  to  swish  at 
it. 
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Athletics  [ Sport  in  brief  Results 


Christie  given 
Black  backing 


Duncan  Maclcay 


Roger  black  has 

promised  to  stand  aside 
as  captain  if  Linford 
Christie  decides  he  wants  to 
compete  in  the  World  Cham- 
pionships. It  follows  Chris- 
tie’s inspirational  perfor- 
mances in  Munich  that 
helped  Britain  ilift  the  Euro- 
pean Cup  for  the  first  time 
since  1989. 

“If  he  changes  his  mind  1 
will  happily  stand  down,” 
said  Black,  who  had  been  cho- 
sen to  succeed  Christie  after 
the  former,  world  and  Olym- 
pic 100  metres  champion  an- 
nounced that  fhifl  meeting 
would  be  his  last  appearance 
for  Britain.  ‘It’s  up  to  him 
whether  he  goes  to  Athens, 
but  physically  he  is  still 
capable.” 

But  Christie,  whose  sprint 
double  ensured'  he  success- 
fully defended  his  record  of 
never  having  been  beaten  in 
the  European  Cup  and  took 
his  number  of  victories  to  17 , 
insisted  that  he  win  not  do  a 
U-turn  ♦his  time.  “This  is  the 
last  time  I*m  going  to  be  here 
in  a British  vest,”  he  said.  "I 
know  people  don’t  believe  me, 
bixtreafly  It  is.” 

Christie  equalled  his  Euro- 
pean Cup  record  of  10.04 
seconds  in  the  100m  and  is 
running  better -than  ever  for 
the  time  of  year. ' 

“You  can’t  fault  his  athletic 
prowess : or  his  commitment 
to  the  British  team,”  said 
Black,  who  wan  the  400m.  "He 
hfto  performed  for  his  country 
_ usually  from  the  front.” 

..  Justas  Important  as  Chris- 
tie's contribution  was  the  per- 
formances at  the.  unheralded 
members  of  the  team.  The  big- 


gest surprise  was  Robert 
Hough,  whose  victory  in  the 
3,000m  steeplechase  earned 
Britain  five  more  points  than 
they  expected  in  the  competi- 
tion. The  25-year-old  Sheffield 
University  German  graduate 
was  as  shocked  as  everyone 
else.  “When  you  go  out  to  race 
you  try  to  be  as  positive  as 
possible.”  he  said.  “But  in 
reality,  I never  expected  to 
win." 

In  the  meantime.  British 
athletics  was  given  a boost 
alter  failing  to  win  a gold 
medal  at  last  year's  Atlanta 
Olympics.  The  performance 
cf  the  women’s  team  in  finish- 
ing third,  when  many  had 
feared  relegation,  encouraged 
both  athletes  and  administra- 
tors to  expect  even  better 
times  ahead. 

“A  lot  of  people  had  a lot  cf 
bad  luck  in  Atlanta,”  said 
Black.  “But  here  no  one  had 
bad  luck.  People  exceeded 
their  expectations.  We’ve  got 
athletes  who  have  proved 

they  can  compete  with  the 
best  in  Europe.  Hopefully, 
now  they  can  do  it  on  the 
world  stage.” 

Impoverished  British  ath- 
letics should  start  reaping  the 
financial  benefits  immedi- 
ately when  Sheffield  stages 
the  country's  flagship  meet- 
ing, the  International  Ama- 
teur Athletics  Federation 
grand  prix  on  Sunday. 

The  highlight  will  be  Chris- 
tie's 150m  race  against  Dono- 
van Bailey,  and  organisers 
are  hoping  for  a 22,000  sell-oat 
to  welcome  home  Britain's 
European  Cup  heroes. 

• Paul  Edwards,  banned  for 
failing  a drugs  test  in  1994, 
has  lost  his  High  Court  at- 
tempt to  have  his  four-year 
suspension  overturned. 


Cycling 

Chris  Boardman  increased 
his  lead  in  the  Tour  of  Catalo- 
nia with  a resounding  victory 
in  yesterday’s  fifth  stage,  a 
ggicrn  tune-trial  in  Vic.  The 
British  time-trial  specialist 

who  holds  the  world  one-hour 
record,  carved  out  a 46sec 
advantage  over  Spain’s  Alter 
Garmendia  to  stretch  his 
overall  lead  limn  lQsec- 

IWotor  Sport 

A change  from  rain  tyres  to 
the  faster  slicks  with  10  laps 
remaining  helped  Britain’s 
Mark  Blundell  win  his  first 
indycar  race  after  a close 
struggle  with  Gil  de  Ferran  in 
the  Budweiser  GI  Joe’s  200  In 
Portland.  Oregon.  Blundell's 
18  Motorola  PacWest  Mer- 
cedes-Benz passed  the  Brazil- 
ian's Reynard  Honda  on  the 
final  straight  to  win  by  27- 
thousandths  of  a second.  It 
was  the  closest  race  in  Indy- 
ear  history. 

Golf 

Jack  Nicklaus  has  confirmed 
that  he  will  play  at  next 
month’s  Open  in  Troon,  the 
course  where  the  57-year-old 
first  played  the  event  In  1962. 

Bowls 

The  former  world  champion 
Margaret  Johnston  rewrote 
the  record  books  in  Ayr  yes- 
terday when  she  became  the 
first  player  to  win  the  British 
women's  singles  champion- 
ship for  a third  time.  The 
defending  champion  from 
Ballymoney  beat  the  Welsh 
title-holder  Ann  Dainton 
26-1  x.  Dainton  had  lost  out  by 
only  one  shot  In  Sunday’s 
pairs  final. 

Hockey 

England,  playing  their  first 
junior  international  cf  the 
year,  were  beaten  6-0  by  Aus- 
tralia at  Milton  Keynes,  the 
venue  for  September's  Junior 
World  Cup,  writes  Pat  Rowley. 
The  countries  meet  again  at 
the  same  venue  tomorrow. 


Soccer 

WOMAGOPQIUUPniKkMMlaiM 

Group  Sowm  Kuwait  3.  Lebanon  T.  Final 
■UnfnifU  i.  Kuwait  [W.  PtslE);  2.  Leba- 
non  (d—4);  & Singapore  (*-t)  Kuwait  qual- 
ity lor  second  round. 

COPA  AMKRtCJU  Quarter  IksMi  Brazil  2 
(Ronaldo  2),  Paraguay  0.  «oil  mala 
*8  (La  Pk):  BotMa  v Monica  Jam 
Mi  {Santa  Cruz)  Brazil  v Peru. 
MTOArOTO  cun  Oranp  Om  Dniamo- 
93  Minsk  (Bala)  1.  Heerenvaen  (Nath)  ft. 
Aalborg  IDen)  2.  Potonla  Warsaw  (Mi  0. 
Orosp  TWoa  HrvatsU  Dragovciljac  (Cro)  0, 
Baaba  (Fr)  f;  Qraz  lAutl  2.  Bllkoborg  [Deni 
a Onowp  Throw,  Arts  (bo)  0.  Royal  Ant- 
werp I Bel)  1;  Lausanne  (Swfc)  4.  ntea  Sa- 
Mjmna  (Cyp)  7.  Group  Form  Maccatu 
Petoft  TTkva  (tor)  1.  Cologne  (Qerl  3;  Stan- 
dard Liege  (Bet)  o_  Aarau  (Swib)  a (knap 
Bw  BoUalagid  (Faroe  to)  0.  Gunk  [Bet)  5. 
PanadmlkJ  (Gr)  1.  Stabaefc  (Not)  ^ Cnap 
Star  mwoeaJoluaid  (Ice)  1.  Hamburg  (Ger) 
Z Samsunspor  (Tur)  z Odense  (Den)  a , 
Group  town  Urtvoraibde  (Lat)  1.  totan-  , 
bulspor  (Tur)  5:  Dfltar  yax)o  (Swe)  i.  Vo- 
SOS  (Hun)  4.  amp  B|Ml  Kongavuiger 
(Nor)  1.  Lornmul  (Bel)  1;  Hatduk  Rodic 
rrufl)  0.  HalmUM  |Sh)  1.  Group  Him 
Zlllna  (Slovak)  3.  Austria  Vienna  (Aul)  l. 
Odra  Wedztsiaw  (fall  2.  Rapid  Bucharest 
{Rom)  4.  Otnop  10i  Fiona  Btotnto  [Romi 
7.  Montpellier  (Fr)  2:  Groningen  (Namj  1. 
CukarlcU  (Yus)  O Group  11«  PubUhum 
(Sloven)  i.  Antadynpor  (Tir)  T;  Proim* 
(Yus)  4,  Mecca**  Haifa  (tor)  a Group  12, 
Meranl  (Quo)  0.  Torpedo  Moscow  IRus)  £ 
Bled  (Aut)  3.  Keratins  Salonika  (Gri  1. 
WORLD  YOUTH  CHAMPIONSHIP  (Ma- 
laysia): Oran  a Japan  3.  Paraguay  3. 
Spain  4.  Costa  RIB*  0 Group  Hr  Australia 
4.  Argentina  3,  Canada  2.  Hungary  1. 
(bno  R England  1 (Oweni.  Uaiico  ft 
United  Arab  Emirate*  2,  Ivory  Cawt  0. 

Final  atandtafpi  P W D L FAR, 

Umd 3 3 O 0 B 1 B 

Naxfco  3 1 1 1 G 2 4 

UAH 3 1 0 2 2 10  a 

Ivory  Coast 3 0 1 2 2 6 1 

Top  Mo  learns  In  cacti  group  plus  me  ten 
best  tn>d  pieced  sides  quality  lor  the 
second  round. 

Rugby  League 

SUPW  LXAOUK 

WORLD  CUTS  CHAMPIONSHIP 

Csadertwry  (201 34a  London  (4)  TEL  Cm- 
taNMktyi  Trim  Homeringtan  2.  □ Masrt 
Norton.  B Ward.  OMla  HalKgan  7.  Lso- 
deurTrfeat  Edwards.  KrauM.Offleh.Ros- 
lurtl.  Ottio  Uottoraon. 


Baseball 

AMDOCAN  LEAGUE,  Cleveland  5 NY 
Yankees  2 Devon  1.  Boston  Z Toronto  2. 
Bam  more  5:  Chicago  ws  2.  Minnesota  i; 
Milwaukee  6.  Kansas  City  6;  Anenoim  7. 
Oakland  6,  Texas  4.  Sea  Bio  B.  Stamflngsi 
Best  Dhrlsloro  1.  Baltimore  (W4B.  LEZ. 
PclBBG.  GBO):  2.  NY  Yankees  1 40-32- 
-556-91;  3.  Tororto  i33-36-.47B-VtK|.  4.  De- 
troit 133-38-  457-  IB):  5 Boston  (32-40- 
.444-17).  C si  Hi  el  MiMm  i.  Cleveland 
1 37-32-  536-0 j;  2.  Milwaukee  (34-35- 
493-3)-.  3.  Kansas  City  134-35-493-31;  4.  ■ 
Chicago  WS  134-37-.479-41:  5.  Minnesota  , 
(33-39-  458-00.  Wart  DMafaur  1.  Seafflo 
1 42-31  -.5 7 5-0).  2.  Anaheim  (38-34-  I 
628-aa  3.  Texas  136-35-507-51.  4.  Oak- 
land (30-*5-  400-131 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE,  Mofflroal  a Florida 
Z PhUstJetptua  5.  Atlanta  12.  NY  Mots  12. 
Pittsburgh  9 (<n  101.  St  LoiKa  5.  Cincinnati 
2.  Houston  3.  Chengo  Cubs  1;  San  Diego 
4.  Colorado  Z San  Francisco  4.  Lac  Ange- 
les 2.  St*eiiMng»r  bat  DMAn  1.  AE 
lanta  (W47.  L28.  PCL644.  GBOi;  2.  Florida 
(43-29-  597-3SI.  3.  Montreal  (41-31- 
.569-!*).  4.  NY  Mots  (41-32-^62-6).  6.  PMI- 
adetptua  1KM9-  310-24)  Cwtnl  DW- 
Wow  1.  Houslon  *37-37-  500-01.  2.  SI 
Louis  133-39-  456-31:  3.  Pittsburgh  (33-40- 
452-3*1:  4.  CincrnnuU  130-42-  417^).  5v 
Ctueooo  Cuba  (23-49-  3B4-O0.  WW  Hv 
Wm  1.  San  Francisco  I42-31-S75-01:  z 
Colorado  i39-35-i27-3K):  1 Los  Angetoa 
(36-37., 493-6):  4.  Ban  Diego  (31-42- 
.455-111. 

Bowls 

"mwWWB  CHAMPIONSHIP 
(Ayr):  Ptaafc  m Johnston  tire. 

Ballymoney)  b!  A Dainton  (Woles.  Barry 
Plastics)  £5-11 

Chess 

Novaonoo  tournament,  10th 
**•*■*  E Beroev  (Rus)  v V Topalov  (Bull 
V Kramnik  (Rus)  v B Oeliand  (Belarus)  N 
Short  (Eng)  v G Kasparov  (Rus)  all  drawn. 
FfcMl  eowtsai  Kasparov  17:  it  mm  tv*  IS: 
Siion  14;  Baraev.  Geltomr.  Topalov  ail  10. 

A win  counted  3pm. 


Cricket 


Durtiani  v Derbyshire  Match  abandoned 
Cimnatfawli  Esaw*  176  IG  R NapH»  51: 

Salisbury  4- £5j.  Surrey  173-6  (D  J BuJmoll 

47).  Surry  won  by  tour  vrtoksfek. 
BuHttMiuptiisu  GteiBaeterstlIro  231-5  (R 
CJ  Williams  54no)  Hampen.rs  ?1M  (G  W 
Wine  74.  G R Trnagus  651.  GkmcwJor- 
Uiirewonby  12  runs. 

SoulDOata:  M woles e«  im-9  i«o  overs. 
Staew  4-22  Induamg  not-met).  North  amp. 
tonswrr  51-2  (M  l wora).  No  result 


Motor  Racing 

MOYCAR  Ol  JOB’S  3tOO  iPad  land  Oro- 
genr  ».  M BlundeU  (Engl  Ro>iura-Mor- 
cedra:  2.  G do  Ferran  iBri  Ruynnrd- 
Honda:  3.  R Boesel  (Bfl  Reynjrd-Fcm.  4. 
C FitUuakn  |Br)  Stria-Ford.  5 C Uoorr 
■Can)  Reynard-Mercodca.  6.  M Gugoimm 
iBr)  Reynard- Mercedes.  7.  p Tracy  tCani 
Pnnska-Morcedes;  8.  M Andrcnb  1US1 
Swift-Ford;  9,  P Johrtstono  (US)  Roynard- 
Honda.  10.  A Fornandor  iMes)  Lola- 
Honda.  Als«  26.  D Francium  (Sew)  Roy- 
nard-MorcoduB 

Evening  Racing 
WINDSOR 

lira  at  Tpytal*  1,  SRATTLB 
SWffl.  L Detlcxl  1100-30  Jl  Fan  2,  Top 
Jam  ( 1 00-30  Jt  Fowl.  3,  Mtoty  Ml  1 1?- 1 1 
B ran  1*.  4 (j  Gcsden)  Tore  0.50.  Cl  40. 
Cl  BO.  Co  ID.  Dual  F to  00  Trio  C3C  10 
CSF:  C13JM.  Tnusr  1106  Bs  NR  M, 

7.10  <M  ai7ydsp  1.  WILLOW  DALE,  T 
Ouirm  (b-l  Jl  Fav).  Z.  Nowar  Think  Twtca 
(8-1);  3,  Uoflne  (14-H  6-1  Jt  Fav  Fo.tr. 
Alone  w ran  5.2  (D  Els  worm  1 Toto  tSW 
C2.10.  CiO  £5.70  Dual  F CT^.'W  Tria- 
£136  90  CSF-  £47.5?.  Trlcaet  C5B4  49 
7.40  (Is  3 f 7jnls>  1,  RWT  BAIAPM. 
L Do  Hot  I (4-41.  2,  WsmtHsl  15-4  Fovl-  3. 
Darcy  (9-11  b ran  1 l (Saoi-a  bin  Su>- 
ooti  Tote  £2  70.  Cl  50,  £150  Dual  F C7J0 
CSF.  £4  K.  NR.  Captain  Hoi  all  uc 
0.10  {»  217yds):  1.  BRN  RIMNBS,  A 
Duly  (50-11: 2.  Wrtln’B  Rtnp  1 30-1 1:  a.  Da 
Bbbs  (8-11  7-1  Fliv  First  Dance  a ran 
S,  Jt  (R  Johnson  HoutJtrtOfll  Tolo1  £97  40 
£19  30,  CB  10.  Cast!  Dual  F;  £2.409^0  CSF 
CB31.ua 

YARMOUTH 

6J2B  (1m  9yds}:  1.  AUFANDANOO.  U 
Rooens  iu-il  2,  Bint  Ullma  [15-8 
Fay);  3,  Cental*  (3-D.  9 ran.  Hd.  15  (A 
SUnvftdl  Toto  £14  50.  CT40.  £120  £7  £0 
Dual  F.  r 17.90  Trip  ri4»D.  CSF.  £29  79 
(Bt  3yds  )i  1,  SSA-DRXD,  R Coc-v 
rand  (4-5  Fayi.  2,  Kin— mlu  HO-1).  3, 
Paddy  Lad  |4-l)  4 ran  tS.  !»,  ,C  Dwnlr) 
TMB  Cl  BO  Dual  F-  CS  ID  CSF  C8  0y 
7M  (5f  43ydm>  1,  CATMOUftaS 
SGWO,  D FWland  C-l  Jt  Fav<  2.  Ivory's 
jpy  (4-1).  0.  Past  Pranc  i£-l  jj  Favi  8 
ran.  ?.  3 (C  Dwyer  I Tolo  £2  9a.  Eiuj. 
Cite.  Dual  F:  C9G0.  CSF  CS94 


Fixtures 


Rugby  Union 


Cycling 


TOUR  MATCM  Free  SUM  v British  Ltorc 
(6  IS.  Blaemtonleln) 


Cricket 


BWCK  CLASSIC  (Harrison.  NY).  Nw 
aeaaaa  [US  unless  sUHwIJ;  3 SB  E Els  f&A) 
84. 88. 67. 00  270JMsgeoRC7.B9.eB.8B 
J Furyk  «T.  M. «.  Tfc  R DHran  71. 
68. 68, 68. 27*  J Carter  68. 70.  71 . 85.  *77 
B Estes  71,  67.  71, 88;  C Rose  88.  68.  7a 
68:  8 Ol*  73. 88.  EG.  70.  m B robe!  68. 
B7.  74.  6KP  Jordan  68.  88.®.  75.  270  B 
Faxon  66.  74.  7U.  69. 2B1  F Nobflo  (NZ)  70. 
68.  77.  Sfi,  D Frost  (BA)  78.  87.  ® 70:  V 
Singh  (0)1)67.73,00, 73: 44  Reid  70, 68.63. 
74:  h Andrade  73.  7i.  84,  ts.  sea  s Ap- 
meoy  (Aut)  7&  73.  ® to:  l Jeieen  70. 72. 

71.  69.  N Henke  72, 08.  7U.  7£  C Parry  71. 

72.  87. 72.  AIhiXM  R Alarcon  (Mexi  66. 
® 73.  72  2BC  C Perry  (Aid)  70, 73, 73.  ® 

289  F AH  am  (SA)  72.  79.  71.  71.  2B7  B 
HuOtWS  (Am)  70.  TZ  71.  74:  S EHUnotnn 
(Aue)  74,  70,  70,  73  28*  Q Hjemredt 
ISwe)  73.  M,  75,  70.  SH  P Tataurangl 
(NZ)  74. 71.  77.  7E. 


TOUR  OF  SWtTZBiLAHDi  Swventh 
■*>«e  (Locarno  le  2ufl;  194km):  1,  T fileela 
(Bel)  Stv  2Smln  13sec  2.  E Zsbel  iOgri:  3. 
L Aus  (Esi]  4.  p Baidak)  (Kj:  5.  F Gunn  fill: 
G.  N MinaH  (it)  all  same  tune.  LeeWng 
V C Agnoluno  |Fr)  24hr  Bonn 
31aee  3-  O Camermnd  (Swnz)  at  5rmn 
I4sac.  3 J Ullrich  (Gar)  fi.  15;  4,  D Extobor- 
rta  (Sp)  8.20:  5.  R Merer  (Swift)  7 06:  G,  F 
Garda  Gasas  (Sp)  802 
YOUR  OF  CATALONIA  [Ylcl  Fifth  SHWC 
(fflnMial.  35km):  1.  C Boardman  (GB1 
Gan  2Smui  iTsoc:  2 A Garmendia  (Spj 
ONCE  « assoc  3.  A LeantzbarruUa  (Sp) 
ONCE  SI.  4.  A Luts  Casero  (Gpi  Banosto 
Sft  5.  M 2errabelba  (5p)  ONCE  1.07.  6.  B 
VGskamp (Nam) TVu  1.12  ■ ir  u mw- 
■Oi  1.  Boardman  lonr  58raln  40boc.  2.  Ca- 
aera  at  imvn  lOaec,  Z.  LcanizbamiUa  1.3a-. 
4,  F EseatUn  (Sp)  Katina  1.45:  5.  Zerrabel- 
U 1.47:  8 Voekamp  1 48. 


KATWIST  TROPHY,  iftnf  round  iinan 
one  day).  Haaeanalteldt  Bucking hom- 
shue  v Esuds.  Wlebstlu  Camtmdgaanne 
» Hampahhe  Berrovn  CumbaiMna  v 
NcrthdmptDiiEhirc.  BxdrmrWa  Devon  u 
Loiro&iorshire  Cardmi  Qlamorgen  v 
BaUKuOshlre  BHaMt  GlauceatarahirB  v 
Scotland  Old  TraRordr  Loncoahiie  v 
Barkstilie  Lincotn  Untturm  Lmcainsiwe 
V Darbys  tor  a.  Lerd'aa  MMdiDsm  v Kom. 

Tras*  Bridge*  Now  nghamaMie  v Stmtord- 

shire  Tamew  Somoraei  v HerohHd- 
shlre  The  Ovah  Surrey  v Durham  Hu»w 
Guaoex  * Shropshire  ■iHliaelmu  wm- 
wteksnira  v Noriolk.  Wanwom  Wonea- 
tmetore  * Holland  HaaJnuUyi  Ypikgnne 
v Ireland. 

*0«  MSK  tnorav  mo.  ano  Beyl1 
fanrelleld  CCr  Neningtiainahlre  v York. 
Ohiro.  Hayward*  Heatta  Suobih  • MCC 
Young  Cricket  mb. 


■ t- 


Tuesday  June  24 1397 


SportsGuardian 


Wimbledon:  Day  One 


Christie  the 

clashing 

symbol 


Ball  watching . . . Greg  Rusedski  gets  his  eye  in  during  yesterday’s  rain-interrupted  first-round  match  against  Australia’s  Mark  Philippoussis  tomjbmw 

Power  amid  the  showers 


Stephen  Bieriey  sees  Tim  Henman  strike  form  in  the  rain  and 
Britain’s  No.2  Greg  Rusedski  two  sets  up  and  serving  at  1 38mph 


ON  a deeply  frus- 
trating start  to  the 
Wimbledon  cham- 
pionships, which 
saw  the  British 
weather  at  its  infuriating 
worst  with  persistent  show- 
ers fracturing  rhythm  and 
tempo.  Britain's  No.  1 Tim 
Henman  managed  to  skip 
around  the  rain  to  win  his 


••••'.  i v'v!iV>' 


first-round  match  against 
Canada's  Daniel  Nestor  7-6, 
6-1. 6-4. 

But  Greg  Rusedski  was 
stopped  in  his  impressive 
tracks  against  the  No.  7 seed 
Mark  Philippoussis  of  Austra- 
lia, leading  by  two  sets  to  love 
and  3-1  when  fading  light 
brought  a halt  to  play  on  Cen- 
tre Court 


Rusedski,  arriving  at  Wim- 
bledon on  the  back  of  his  vic- 
tory in  the  Nottingham  Open, 
served  brilliantly  and  imme- 
diately put  Philippoussis.  the 
winner  at  Queen’s,  under  co- 
lossal pressure.  Indeed  the 
Australian  struggled  initially 
to  hold  on  to  his  own  serve, 
the  fastest  recorded  in  the 
world,  and  lost  the  first  tie- 


break  8-6.  even  though  Ru- 
sedski double-faulted  on  the 
first  set  point 

Both  players  recorded 
serves  of  I38mph.  the  fastest 
on  Centre  Court  since  such 
timings  were  first  taken  in 
1992.  It  continued  to  be  a ser- 
vice-dominated match  but 
once  again  Rusedski's  nerve 
held  better  in  the  second  tie- 
break  which  he  also  won  8-6 
after  being  6-2  down. 

When  the  match  was  sus- 
pended at  8.5Gpm  Rusedski 
had  just  broken  the  PhUip- 


• !A*. 


isl’Ji:  


ui-.y  «A.v-r  f : yy****' . 
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You  don’t  need  to  be  an  accountant  to 
understand  where  you  are  with  a Bardayloan. 
You  repay  just  two  things:  the  amount  you 
borrowed,  and  interest  on  the  balance  you  owe. 
And  nothing  else.  No  ‘service  charges.’  No 
arrangement’  fees. 

And  no  early  repayment  charges  should  you 


decide  to  repay  the  loan  earlier  than  you  anticipated. 

If  you’re  a Barclays  customer  we’ll  be  pleased 
to  tell  you  more  on  0500  200  250,  or  you  can 
call  into  any  branch.  If  you  aren’t,  simply  post 
the  coupon  to  the  address  shown  or  pop  in  and  see 
us.  And  discover  why  Britain’s  favourite  loan 
is  a Bardayloan. 


-Pcatcodt . 


Post  this  coupon  to:  Barclays  Bank  PLC,  NR  PO  Box  2000,  Noitinrfiam  NG7  1BR. 


1 3.9*  APR  - raw  appIic*W«  on  torn] berawm  £ 10,  BOO  and  L Typtal  example.  - £13,000  ioaa  reparable  by  84  aaraubly  repayment*  of  £220.01  with  a tool 

arm mm  payable  of £l^4S0.S4  exchwtogBaretayloan  tanenL  A wnnen  q»*»nis  nobble  by  <*11^  0500  *0  250  or  from  Bardayloan  Hrest,  PO  Box  323, 
Liverpool  L69  2 RE.  To  apply  for  a Bardayloan  you  cmn  be  18  or  aver  C20  m Jersey).  Subject  to  watna  Barclays  Bank  PLC  a a of  (he  Banking  ft— 

Scheme  ttfK  branches  only}.  Please  note  that  some  telephone  calls  made  to  Bardayloan  Diner  may  be  recorded  or  monitored  for  training  purpose*. 


poossis  serve  for  the  first 
time.  Clearly  he  did  not  want 
to  go  off  but  the  court  was 
slippery  and  the  light  poor. 

Henman’s  start  was  uncer- 
tain and  he  had  to  save  three 
set  points  in  the  tie-break, 
which  he  won  13-11.  But 
thereafter  he  controlled  the 
match  easily  enough.  "Since 
the  operation  I’ve  been  strug- 
gling to  find  my  form  and  I 
was  obviously  a bit  nervous.” 
he  said.  “A  first-round  match 
anywhere  can  be  difficult, 
never  mind  Wimbledon.” 

This  was  only  his  11th 
match  and  his  sixth  win, 
since  he  entered  hospital  in 
March  to  have  pieces  of  float- 
ing bone  removed  from  the 
right  elbow.  After  losing  early 
on  at  the  Italian  Open,  his 
comeback  tournament  and  at 
the  French  Open  Henman 
understandably  lost  a good 
deal  of  the  confidence  which 
had  been  so  high  after  he  won 
his  first  ATP  tournament  in 
Sydney  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year. 

He  always  thought  that  the 
return  to  grass  would  lift  his 
game,  although  he  won  only 
one  match  at  Queen’s.  Last 
week’s  Nottingham  tourna- 
ment was  also  badly  affected 
by  rain;  Henman  reached  the 
semi-finals  hut  his  last  two 


O 

How  come 
they  didn’t 
wind  up  as 
coke-addied 
wrecks? 

“We  never 
really  left 
the  Black 
Country 
ethic.  We’d 
had  six 
number  one 
records  and 
we  were  still 
going  back 
to  the  same 
old  pubs.” 
Slade  — 
credible  at  last 


G2p8 


matches  were  switched  in- 
doors, hardly  ideal  prepara- 
tion for  Wimbledon. 

Henman’s  match  was  the 
first  oa  the  new  No.  1 Court, 
which  was  opened  with  a pa- 
rade of  former  champions  in- 
cluding Rod  Laver.  Billie 
Jean  King,  John  McEnroe. 
Margaret  Court  and  Boris 
Becker.  Unfortunately  by  the 
time  Henman  and  Nestor 
were  knocking  up  the  rain 
came  down. 

Richard  Krajicek,  the  reign- 
ing Wimbledon  champion, 
opened  up  play  on  the  Centre 
Conrt  with  a relatively 
straightforward  victory  over 
Germany’s  Marcello  Craca 
while  Spain’s  Carlos  Moya, 
beaten  by  Pete  Sampras  in  the 
Australian  Open  n^ai  in  Jan- 
uary, won  his  first-ever 
match  at  Wimbledon.  The 
Spanish  have  six  players  in 
tiie  world's  top  20  but  only 
Moya  among  them  is  playing 
at  Wimbledon. 

Britain's  No.  5 Andrew 
Richardson  defeated  Sergi 
Duran  of  Spain  and  after- 
wards said  Henman’s  success 
had  been  instrumental  in  his 
recent  progress.  “It's  easier 
having  someone  up  there 
showing  it  can  be  done.” 

Madman's  victory,  pmv  IS 


Richard  Williams 

FOR  THE  British,  these 
are  contusing  times. 
Are  we  good  at  sport  or 

not?  And  if  so.  does  that 
make  us  good  people?  If  we 
foil,  what  then?  The  more 
prominent  sport  becomes  in 
national  life,  the  more  tempt- 
ing it  becomes  to  use  success 
or  fttiure  as  an  indicator  cf 
collective  worth.  This  sum- 
mer. however,  you  might  as 
well  try  and  catch  lightning  in 
a bottle. 

Examine  the  contradic- 
tions. One  minute  the  England 
cricket  team  are  world-beat- 
ers; the  next  they  hardly  know 
one  end  of  the  bat  from  the 
other.  Our  rugbymen.  con- 
stantly told  that  the  southern 
hemisphere  teams  belong  on 
another  planet,  head  Sooth 
and  beat  the  reigning  world 
champions  on  the  Springboks* 
own  terms,  by  unremitting 
physical  intensity  and  a disci- 
plined refusal  to  make  mis- 
takes. Our  footballers  lose 
badly  at  home  to  Italy,  win 
well  in  Poland,  and  come  top 
of  a mini-tournament  In 
which  they  take  revenge  over 
Italy  yet  lose  in  the  final  game 
to  Brazil,  who  seem  to  have 
come  from  another  planet. . . 

Never  mind  the  fortunes  of 
the  nation  as  a whole.  None  of 
the  foregoing  even  provides 
the  vaguest  suggestion  of  what 
might  happen  in  these  partic- 
ular teams’  next  wiaffthfrfr  Eng. 
land  could  still  win  or  lose  the 
Ashes.  The  Lions  could  be 
mauled  by  the  Boks  on  Satur- 
day. The  football  team  remain 
capable  of  anything  from 
catastrophe  to  heroism. 

And  so  it  goes  on.  this  un- 
folding summer  series  of  over- 
lapping psychodramas  in 
which  we  choose  to  trace  our 
collective  path  to  national 
redemption  or  perdition. 

Look  at  tire  Great  Britain 
athletics  team,  who  gathered 
themselves  together  after  the 
stunning  collective  failure  of 
Atlanta,  rose  above  the  nasty 
squabbles  besetting  their  di- 
sastrous bureaucracy,  and  de- 
livered a phenomenal  result  at 
the  European  Cup  meeting  in 
Munich  last  weekend. 

To  suggest  that  Linford 
Christie  has  his  critics  would 
be  to  restate  the  obvious.  But 
his  performance  in  leading  the 
men’s  team  to  victory  was  be- 
yond reproach. 

In  the  spotlight  Christie  is 


not  ao  easy  character.  Nor 
were,  or  are.  Ian  Botham.  Witt 
Carting.  Paul  Gascoigne.  - , 
Steve  Redgrave.  Mike  Ather- 
ton. Damon  Hill,  and  many 
other  British  sporting  heroes 
of  the  past  two  decades.  We 
might  ask  ourselves  the 
reason  for  that.  Their  succes- 
sors obviously  have,  with  the 
result  that  we  are  surrounded 
by  anew  generation  of  heroes 
processed  by  intensive  media 
coaching  aimed  at  turning  ' 
them  all  into  Wand,  telegenic 
Wanes  of  Gary  Uneker.  to 


Across 


4 Party  chiefs  territory  (6) 

B Faults  to  do  with  receivers 
(B) 

5 Boy  getting  over  ten  for 
poem  (6) 

10  OfdltaHan  In  wild  canter 
round  America  (8) 

11  Compromise  on  musical 
adaptation  (11) 

15  Bird-house  in  river-bed  (7) 

17  Where  answer  is  to  follow 
rale- model  (7) 

18  Horse  for  Miss  Senegal? 
(5.6) 

SR  Is  unhappy  about  the  lady's 

fruit  (8) 

23  American  deer  (it  has  one 
paw  reversed)  (S) 

24  Wrecker's  crafty  ruse  to 
encompass  boat’s 
destruction  (8} 


25  Container  that  is  standard, 
with  no  variation  (6) 

Down 


1 Soldier  outdone  by  Bible 

man  (6) 

2 Extricated  from  dilemma 
near  the  Dutch  coast  (3.3.4) 

3 Refutation  of  a person 
ridiculed  in  Lear?  (8) 

4 Breaks  up  underwork!  rings 
(8) 

5 Tree  found  in  island  wood 

(8) 

7 Shrub  uprooted  by  some 
peacocks  (4) 

8 Audible  indication  of 
mathematical  function  (4) 

12  Additional  one  thrown  over 
us  fe  not  essential  (10) 

13  Fertilising  football  team 

arena  (8) 

14  Says  perhaps  rain  must  fafl  on 
Sennacherib  for  example  (8) 


tlon  and  the  prospect  of  a talk- 
ing-head career  once  the  legs 
can  no  longer  do  the  work. 

Perhaps  one  day  we  shall 
wake  up  and  realise  how  muck 
i we  miss  the  awkward  oM  bug- 
gers such  as  Christie,  whose 
suspicions  and  resentments 
were  constantly  cm  display, 
yet  who  was  steadfast  in  de- 
claring his  pride  at  represent- 
tag  his  nation. 

Has  he  really  gone?  Bren- 
dan Foster  tried  to  get  him  to 
tell  the  television  audience 
that  he  had  changed  his  mind 
about  retirement.  “This  isn’t 
a 'definite  maybe'."  Christie 
said-  "This  Is  it,"  He  was  talk- 
ing about  wearing  the  British 
vest  for  the  last  time.  But  If  he 
is  running  feat  enough  to 
mount  a realistic  challenge  In 
the  world  championships  in 
Athens,  then  why  on  earth 
shouldn't  he?  And  hasn't  he 
earned  the  right  to  make  the 
decision  in  his  own  good  time? 

I admire  Eric  Cantona  for 
concluding  his  playing  career 
at  31,  before  the  signs  of  de- 
cline had  become  seriously  ap- 
parent, ensuring  that  be  will 
forever  be  remembered  at  his 
peak.  That  takes  guts  and  clar- 
ity of  purpose.  But  ladmire 
Christie  more  for  loving  his 
sport  so  much  that  he  can't 
bear  to  stop  as  long  as  the 
stopwatch  tells  him  to  go  on. 


YES.  he  likes  the 

money.  Running  is  his 
job,  after  all.  If  he  were 
a barrister  or  a waiter, 
no  one  would  be  pestering  him 
to  retire  at  37.  You  only  had 
to  look  at  his  face  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  surrounded  by  the 
members  of  his  British  team, 
to  see  a deeper  motivation. 

Perhaps  sport  does  say 
something  about  the  national 
character,  after  all.  In  the 
wake  of  his  world  champion- 
ship victory  in  Stuttgart  four 
years  ago  I wrote  that  the 
course  of  Christie's  career 
after  he  finished  competing 
would  say  less  about  him  than 
it  saidabout  us.  In  Munich  his 
deeds  endorsed  the  view  of 
those  who  believe  he  repre- 
sents a national  resource 
whose  greatest  contribution 
— as  a symbol  of  achievement, 
as  an  encouragement  toothers 
— ties  ahead. 
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18  Mate  It  feasible  to  measure 
irregularbale(6) 

20  Performs  by  the  book  (4) 

21  Some  may  grow  it  in 
another  border  (4) 


Solution  tomorrow 
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